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Amonc the minor English classical authors, Charles Lamb has taken 
his permanent stand, especially on the exquisite qualities of those 
essays which pass under the signature of “ Elia.” He was not, 
however, like some of our standards in literature, one whose strong 
or apparently resistless grasp could lead the world captive at once, 
or suddenly to acknowledge his merits. The playfulness of his fancy, 
and the quaintness of his taste, were warmed not only by the gentlest 
heart that ever an author betrayed, but they were prompted and sus- 
tained by the originalities of a genius that seemed to quiver between 
the most delicate eccentricity and melancholy. Lamb, was in his life, 
as well as in his writings, the most humane of mankind; and at the 
same time one of the deepest sympathisers with hisrace. His sym- 
pathies must not be limited to a complete and sincere feeling in 
behalf of the distressed; the erring and reckless, the wayward and 
the happy, obtained a share of his notice and his throbbings, as 
surely as the wretched or the oppressed. Instead of saying that his 
sympathies extended to all, it might be more descriptive to declare 
that he never entertained an antipathy of any kind or towards any- 
thing. The world he lived in, the tumultuous streets of London, 
its threading alleys, and its retired courts, which were his world, 
he loved with all his heart. The past and the present engaged his 
humanity ; and as regarded these things and times, he was as loving 
and loveable a being as ever made himself to be known, 

But the very singular and gentle intensity of his nature were qua- 
lities which the majority could not at first appreciate; and though 
from his earliest years, there were some choice spirits who could 
estimate the charms that his heart and his mind held in store, yet 
as these exquisite treasures trickled softly and silently from the 
Innocent’s lips, they passed and were long unheeded, like the still 
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small voice that at length fills the ear and satisfies the soul’s 
cravings. 

And yet although it must be now allowed that the “ Gentle- 
hearted Lamb,” has acquired an undying voice in favour of his 
writings—a voice the more general and earnest, because these 
writings, besides their own excellencies, are known to be nothing 
more than transcripts of the unsophisticated man—yet, there can be 
no doubt, that none but those who knew the man in his social and 
every-day career, can ever fully estimate the virtues and the pecu- 
liarities of the author, or the utmost delicacies of his recorded sen- 
timents and feelings. To use Serjeant Talfourd’s words—‘ how 
many even of his most delicate fancies, rich as they are in feeling 
and in wisdom, will be lost to those who have not present to them 
the sweet broken accents, and the half-playful, half-melancholy 
smile of the writer!” It is fortunate, however, and it is the source 
of one of the great charms belonging to the present volumes, that 
the editor was one of those favoured few who had innumerable 
opportunities of forming this sort of undying commentary, by the 
sketch of the life and the notes, which here preserve such a thread 
of narrative as is sufficient to illustrate the ‘“‘ Letters.” Besides, 
unless the beaming or melting eye, and the touching voice be ex- 
cepted, what other media do exist that can so fully and accurately 
exhibit the peculiarities and the nicer qualities of the inner man, as 
familiar letters, written on the spur of the moment, under every con- 
ceivable impulse; and yet, all the while, without the ideathat such un- 
studied effusions are ever to meet the public eye? It is on account, 
therefore, not only of the intrinsic beauty and value of the pages 
before us, taken abstractedly, that we regard them with unusual 
pleasure, but because, both in so far’as the “ Letters” are concerned, 
and the editor’s narrative, these volumes afford the truest and most 
finished portrait that can reasonably ever be expected to appear of 
the matchless Elia. Accordingly, there can be no method by which 
we can so well satisfy our readers respecting our present subject, as 
by seizing upon some of the most prominent points in Serjeant Tal- 
fourd’s ‘* Sketch” of his lamented friend, and quoting a few of the 
more characteristic ‘‘ Letters.” 

Soon after Lamb’s death, there appeared several memoirs of 
him, which must have conveyed to many of our readers a tolerably 
correct notion of his general character and history. From minute 
particulars, however, some of the rarest features of his nature are 
to be obtained. Towards these unobtrusive, but most descriptive 
points the learned, eloquent, and acute editor has constantly directed 
his attention, and brought them out with a taste and refinement that 
are beautifully akin to the genius of his subject—never disdaining 
to draw from the most authentic sources of information, or to 
acknowledge the importance of these sources to the current of his 
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narrative, but rather holding himself in the back-ground, and pro- 
fessing merely to act as the slightest possible compiler of other 
men’s materials. We need hardly add that great skill is required 
to deal with such slender materials in the case of such a deli- 
cate theme, nor that they have here been disposed of in the master] 
manner which none but an originalist can display when handling 
scattered fragments. 

After stating that Lamb was born in 1775, within the precincts 
of the Inner Temple, of parents in a humble but respectable statiop, 
whose manners and sentiments, however, became the gentlest blood, 
(his father, John Lamb, was servant to Mr. Salt, one of the 
benchers of the Inner Temple, or, in the language of Elia, “ his 
clerk, his good servant, his dresser, his friend, his flapper, his guide, 
stop watch, treasurer,”’) we find him at the age of seven, presented 
to the school of Christ’s Hospital, where he remained till he had 
entered his fifteenth year. He was small of stature, delicate of 
frame, and constitutionally nervous and timid ; but though among 
hundreds of lads in the heart of the metropolis, the sweetness of his 
disposition won him favour from all. 


“One of his school-fellows, of whose genial qualities he has made affec- 
tionate mention in his ‘* Recollections of Christ’s Hospital,’ Charles V. Le- 
Grice, now of Treriefe, near Penzance, has supplied me with some particu- 
lars of his school-days, for which friends of a later date will be grateful.— 
‘Lamb,’ says Mr. Le Grice, ‘ was an amiable gentle boy, very sensible and 
keenly observing, indulged by his school fellows and by his master on 
account of his infirmity of speech. His countenance was mild ; his complex- 
ion clear brown, with an expression which might lead you to think that he 
was of Jewishdescent. His eyes were not each of the same colour, one 
was hazel, the other had specks of grey in the iris, mingled as we see red 
spots in the blood-stone. His steps was plantigrade, which made his walk 
slow and peculiar, adding to the staid appearance of his figure. I never 
heard his name mentioned without the addition of Charles, although, as 
there was no other boy of the name of Lamb, the addition was unnecessary ; 
but there was an implied kindness in it, and it was a proof that his gentle 
manners excited that kindness.’ 

‘* « His delicate frame and his difficulty of utterance, which was increased 
by agitation, unfitted him for joining in any boisterous sport. The descrip- 
tion which he gives, in his ‘ Recollections of Christ’s Hospital,’ of the 
habits and feelings of the school-boy, is a true one generally, by but is more 
particularly a delineation of himself—the feelings were all in his own heart 
—the portrait was his own: ‘ While others were all fire and play, he stole 
along with all the self-concentration ofa young monk.’ These habits and 
feelings were awakened and cherished in him by peculiar circumstances; he 
had been born and bred in the Inner Temple; and his parents continued to 
reside there while he was at school, so that he passed from cloister to cloister, 
and this was all the change his young mind ever knew. On every half-holi- 
day (and there were two in the week) in ten minutes he was in the gardens, 
on the terrace, or at the fountain of the Temple : here was his home: here his 
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recreation: and the influence they had on his infant mind is vividly shown 
in his description of the old Benchers. He says, ‘1 was born and passed 
the first seven years of my life in the Temple,’ he might have added, that 
here he passed a great portion of the second seven years of his life, a portion 
which mixed itself with all his habits and enjoyments, and gave a bias to 
the whole. Here he found a happy home, affectionate parents, and asister 
who watched over him to the latest hour of his existence (God be with her !) 
with the tenderest solicitude; and here he had access to the library of Mr. 
Salt, one of the Benchers, to whose memory his pen has given in return for 
this and greater favours—I do not think it extravagant to say—immortality. 
To use his own language, ‘ Here he was tumbled into a spacions closet of 
good old English reading,where he browsed at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage.’ He applied these words to his sister ; but there is no doubt 
they‘ ‘ browsed’ together; they had walked hand in hand from a time ‘ ex- 
tending beyond the period of their memory.’ ”’ 


Lamb’s docility and aptitude for the attainment of classical 
knowledge would have ensured him the privilege of being sent 
to one of the great English universities, had not the impediment in 
his speech proved an insuperable objection, since such exhibitions 
are given under the implied condition of entering into the church. 
The consequences were that he quitted school to pursue the uncon- 
genial labour of the ‘‘ desk’s dull wood,” being employed under his 
brother in the South Sea House till 1792, when he obtained an ap- 
pointment in the accountant’s-office of the East India Company, 
which, though yielding a small salary, was a welcome addition to the 
scanty means of his parents, to whose comfort and that of his sister, 
it now became his greatest desire to minister. 

Though Lamb was denied the advantages of a university edu- 
cation, was a drudge at the desk, and had few means of relaxation 
beyond the comforts of his parental fire-side, he had yet, while at 
school, acquired a friend and companion of extraordinary qualifi- 
cations and acquirements—Samuel Taylor Coleridge. They were 
school-fellows for some time. 


“ Junior to Coleridge by two years, and far inferior to him in all scholastic 
acquirements, Lamb had listened to the rich discourse of ‘ the inspired 
charity-boy’ with a wondering delight, pure from all envy, and it may be, 
enhanced by his sense of his own feebleness and difficulty of expression.— 
While Coleridge remained at the university, they met occasionally on his 
visits to London; and when he quitted it, and came to town, full of mantling 
hopes and glorious schemes, Lamb became his admiring disciple. The 
scene of these happy meetings wasa little public-house, called the Salutation 
and Cat, ia the neighbourhood of Smithfield, where they used to sup, and 
remain long after they had ‘heard the chimes at midnight.” There the 
discoursed of Bowles, who was the god of Coleridge’s poetical idolatry, and 
of Burns and Cowper, who, of recent poets, in that season of comparative 
barrenness, had made the deepest impression on Lamb. There Coleridge 
talked of ‘ Fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute’ to one who desired ‘ to 
find no end’ of the golden maze; and there he recited his early poems with 
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that deep sweetness of intonation which sunk into the heart of his hearer. 
To these meetings Lamb was accustomed at all periods of his life to revert, 
as the season when his finer intellects were quickened into action. Shortly 
after they had terminated, with Coleridge’s departure for London, he thus 
recalled them in aletter. ‘* When I read in your little volume the effusion 
you call ‘the Sigh,’ I think I hear you again. I imagine to myself the 
little smoky room at the Salutation and Cat, where we sat together through 
the winter nights beguiling the cares of life with poetry.’ This was early 
in 1796; and in 1818, when dedicating his works, then first collected, to 
his earliest friend, he thus spoke of the same meetings. ‘Some of the 
sonnets, which shall be carelessly turned over by the general reader, may 
happily awaken in you, remembrances which I should be sorry to doubt are 
totally extinct,—the memory ‘ of summer days and of delightful years,’ even 
so far back as those old suppers at our old inn—when life was fresh, and 
topics exhaustless,—and you first kindled in me, if not the power, yet the 
love of poetry, and beauty, and kindliness.’ And so he talked of these un- 
forgotten hours in that short interval during which death divided them !” 


These two friends were at this time ‘Unitarians 3 in their religious 
creeds, although neither of them seem long to have professed it. 
¥ Lamb, in his maturer years,” says Mr. Talfourd, ‘ rarely 
alluded to matters of religious doctrine,” and the charge of indif. 
ference and even of scepticism was sometimes levelled at him. But 
a more charitable and cheering view is thus beautifully opened. 


“ Those who only knew him in his latter days, and who feel that if ever 
the spirit of Christianity breathed through a human life, it breathed in his, 
will, nevertheless, trace with surprise the extraordinary vividness of impres- 
sions directly religious, and the self-jealousy with which he watched 
the cares and distractions of the world, which might efface them in his first 
letters. If in a life of ungenial toil, diversified with frequent sorrow, the 
train of these solemn meditations was broken; if he was led, in the distrac- 
tions and labours of his course, to cleave more closely to surrounding objects 
than those early aspirations promised; if, in his cravings after immediate 
sympathy, he rather sought to perpetuate the social circle which he 
charmed, than to expatiate in scenes of untried being; his pious feelings 
were only diverted, not destroyed. The stream glided still, the under 
current of thought, sometimes breaking out in sallies which strangers did 
not understand, but always feeding and nourishing the most exquisite 
sweetness of disposition, and the most unobtrusive proofs of self-denying 
love. 

‘“‘ He delighted, indeed, to hear Coleridge talk of the distant and future ; 
to see the palm-trees wave, and the pyramids tower in the long perspective 
of his style; and to catch the prophetic notes of an universal harmony 
trembling in his voice; but the pleasure was only that of admiration 
unalloyed by envy, and of the generous pride of friendship. ‘The tendency 
of his mind to detect the beautiful and good in the surrounding things, to 
nestle rather than to roam, was cherished by all the circumstances of his 
boyish days. He had become familiar with the vestiges of antiquity, both 
in his school and in his home of the Temple; and these became dear to 
him in his serious and affectionate childhood. But, perhaps, more even 
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than those external associations, the situation of his parents, as it was ele- 
vated and graced by their character, moulded his young thoughts to the 
holy habit of a liberal obedience, and unaspiring self-respect, which led 
rather to the embellishment of what was near than to the creation of 
visionary forms. He saw at home the daily beauty of a cheerful submission 
to a state bordering on the servile; he looked upward to his father’s mas- 
ter, and the old Benchers who walked with him on the stately terrace, with 
a modest erectness of mind; and he saw in his own humble home how 
well the decencies of life could be maintained on slender means, by 
the exercise of generous principle. Another circumstance, akin to these, 
tended also to impart a tinge of venerableness to his early musings. His 
maternal grandmother was for many years housekeeper in the old and 
wealthy family of the Plumers of Hertfordshire, by whom she was held in 
true esteem ; and his visits to their ancient mansion, where he had the free 
range of every apartment, gallery, and terraced-walk, gave him ‘ a peep at 
the contrasting accidents of a great fortune,’ and an alliance with that 
gentility of soul, which, to appreciate, is to share. He has beautifully 
recorded his own recollections of this place in the essay entitled ‘ Blakes- 
moor in H shire,’ in which he modestly vindicates his claim to partake 
in the associations of ancestry not his own, and shows the true value 
of high lineage by detecting the spirit of nobleness which breathes around 
it, for the enkindling of generous affections, not only in those who 
may boast of its possession, but in all who can feel its influences.” 


Coleridge introduced Lamb to Charles Lloyd, another poet, who 
was a student at Cambridge, and who had lately cast off the 
‘“‘ trammels of the Society of Friends.” It is not to be wondered at 
then, that he of the “ gentle heart,” should first disport himself in 
the realms of literature as a writer of verse ; but it was slowly pro- 
duced, and at long intervals. Neither was there anything more 
natural than to find in the present collection of his “ Letters,”’ very 
many of those earliest in date, addressed to Coleridge, who, in the 
year 1796, having married, and relinquished a splendid dream of 
emigration, which had also been entertained by certain other 
enthusiasts, was now resident at Bristol. The following quotation 
contains extracts from some of the letters in question :-— 


‘© «In your absence,’ he writes, in one of the earliest of his letters, 
‘I feel a stupor which makes me indifferent to the hopes and fears of this 
life. I sometimes wish to induce a religious turn of mind; but habits are 
stubborn things, and my religious fervours are confined to some fleeting 
moments of occasional solitary devotion. A correspondence opening with 
you has roused me a little from my lethargy, and made me conscious 
of existence. Indulge me init! I will not be very troublesome.’ And 
again a few days after: ‘ You are the only correspondent, and, I might add, 
the only friend I have in the world. I go nowhere, and have no acquaint- 
ance. Slow of speech, and reserved of manners, no one seeks or cares for 
my society, and I am left alone. Coleridge, I devoutly wish that Fortune, 
which has made sport with you so long, may play one prank more, throw 
you into London, or some spot near it, and there snugify you forlife. ’Tis 
a selfish, but natural wish for me, cast on life’s plain friendless.’ ”’ 
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About this early period Coleridge encouraged Lamb, still 
exceedingly distrustful of himself, both to write and to publish his 
verses. The latter, amid all his modesty and humility and warmth 
of heart, it is also to be observed, did not refrain from offering his 
candid opinion of the former’s extravagance of style or thought, 
when he saw occasion for it, which, it will be allowed, was as ster- 
ling a proof of heartfelt friendship as when he wrote, ‘‘ I have been 
drinking egg-hot and smoking Oronooko, (associated circumstances, 
which ever forcibly recall to my mind our evenings and nights at 
the Salutation,) my eyes and brain are heavy and asleep, but my 
heart is awake ; and if words came as ready as ideas, and ideas as 
feelings, I could say ten hundred kind things: Coleridge, you know 
not my supreme happiness at having one on earth (though counties 
separate us), whom I can call a friend.” One of the gentle 
creature’s counsel runs thus,—‘ Cultivate simplicity, Coleridge, or 
rather, I should say, banish elaborateness, for simplicity springs 
spontaneous from the heart, and carries into day-light with it its 
own modest buds, and genuine, sweet, and clear flowers of expres- 
sion. I allow no hot beds in the garden of Parnassus.” Here is 
a specimen or two of the mild rebuke which he ventured to utter, 
when the gorgeousness of Coleridge’s language seemed to oppress 
his sense. 

‘ The following relates to a line in the noble Ode on the Departing 
Year, in which Coleridge had written of 

‘Th’ ethereal multitude, 
Whose purple locks with snow-white glories shone.’ 

«¢ Purple locks, and snow-white glories !’—these are things the muse 
talks about when, to borrow H. Walpole’s witty phrase, she is not finely 
frenzied, only a little lightheaded, that’s all—‘ Purple Jocks!’ They 
may manage those things differently in fairy land; but your ‘golden 
tresses’ are to my fancy.” 

‘On this remonstrance Coleridge changed the ‘ purple’ into ‘ golden,’ 
defending his original epithet; and Lamb thus gave up the point: 

‘««* Golden locks, and snow-white glories’ are as incongruous as your 
former; and if the great Italian painters, of whom my friend knows 
about as much as the man in the moon, if these great gentlemen be on 
your side, I see no harm in your retaining the purple. The glories that 
I have observed to encircle the heads of saints and madonnas in those 
old paintings, have been mostly of a dirty drab-coloured yellow—a dull 
gambogian. Keep your old line; it will excite a confused kind of plea- 
surable idea in the reader’s mind, not clear enough to be called a concep- 
tion, nor just enough, I think, to reduce to painting. It isa rich line you 
say; and riches hide a many faults.’ And the word ‘ wreathed’ was 
ultimately adopted instead of purple or golden: but the snow- white glo- 
ries remain.” 

We might quote many specimens of Lamb’s critical acumen and 
taste, but must now introduce some references to a female, whose 
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influence over him ceased only when death shut his ears and eyes, 
and towards whom he entertained an affection that was boundless 
and quenchless. But who was she? We must let the lover himself 
inform the inquirer, after stating that a plan was carried into effect 
of combining certain poetic pieces of Coleridge, Lamb, and Lloyd 
in one volume. 


** «Coleridge, I love you for dedicating your poetry to Bowles: Genius 
of the sacred fountain of tears, it was he who led you gently by the hand 
thro’ all this valley of weeping, shew’d you the dark green yew-trees, and 
the willow shades, where, by the fall of waters, you might indulge an 
uncomplaining melancholy, a delicious regret for the past, or weave 
fine visions of that awful future, ‘when all the vanities of life’s brief day 
oblivion’s hurrying hand hath swept away, and all its sorrows at the awful 
blast of the archangel’s trump are but as shadows past.’ I have another sort 
of dedication in my head for my few things, which I want to know if you 
approve of, and can insert. I mean to inscribe them to my sister. It will 
be unexpected, and it will give her pleasure ; or do you think it will look 
whimsical at all? as I have not spoke to her about it, I can easily reject 
the idea. But there isa monotony in the affections, which people living 
together, or, as we do now, very frequently seeing each other, are apt to 

ive into: a sort of indifference in the expression of kindness for each other, 
which demands that we should sometimes call to our aid the trickery 
of surprise. Do you publish with Lloyd, or without him? in either case 
my little portion may come last, and after the fashion of orders to a coun- 
try correspondent, I will give directions how I should like to have ’em 
done. The title page to stand thus:— 


POEMS, 
BY 


CHARLES LAMB, OF THE INDIA-HOUSE. 


‘‘« Under this title the following motto, which, for want of room, I 
put over leaf, and desire you to insert, whether you like it orno. May 
not a gentleman chuse what arms, mottoes, or armorial bearings the 
herald will give him leave, without consulting his republican friend, who 
might advise none? May nota publican put up thesign of the Saracen’s 
Head, even though his undiscerning neighbour should prefer, as more 
genteel, the Cat and Gridiron? 


“This beauty, in the blossom of my youth, 
When my first fire knew no adult’rate incense, 
Nor I no way to flatter but my fondness, 
In the best language my true tongue could tell me, 
And all the broken sighs my sick heart lend me, 
I sued and serv’d. Long did I love this lady.” —Massinger. 


THE DEDICATION, 


THE FEW FOLLOWING POEMS, 
CREATURES OF THE FANGY AND THE FEELING 
IN LIFE’S MORE VACANT HOURS, 
PRODUCED, FOR THE MOST PART, KY 
LOVE IN IDLENESS, 

ARE, 
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WITH ALL A BROTHER'S FONDNESS, 
INSCRIBED TO 
MARY ANNE LAMB, 
THE 
AUTHOR’S BEST FRIEND AND SISTER, 

««¢ This is the pomp and paraphernalia of parting, with which I take 
my leave of a passion which has reigned so royally (so long) within me ; 
thus, with its trappings of laureatship, I fling it off, pleased and satisfied 
with myself that the weakness troubles me no longer. I am wedded, 
Coleridge, to the fortunes of my sister and my poor old father. O! my 
friend, I think sometimes could I recall the days that are past, which 
among them should I choose? not those ‘ merrier days,’ uot the ‘ plea- 
sant days of hope.’ not ‘ those wanderings witha fair hair’d maid,’ which 
I have so often and so feelingly regretted, but the days, Coleridge, of a 
mother’s fondness for her school-boy. What would I give to call her 
back to earth for one day, on my knees to ask her pardon for all those 
little asperities of temper which, from time to time, have given her gentle 
spirit pain; and the day, my friend, I trust, will come, there will be ‘ time 
enough’ for kind offices of love, if ‘ Heaven’s eternal year’ be ours. 
Hereafter, her meek spirit shall not reproach me. O, my friend, culti- 
vate the filial feelings! and let no man think himself released from the 
kind ‘ charities’ of relationship; these shall give him peace at the last; 
these are the best foundations for every species of benevolence. I rejoice 
to hear, by certain channels, that you, my friend, are reconciled with all 
your relations. Tis the most kindly and natural species of love, and we 
have all the associated train of early feelings to secure its strength and 
perpetuity. Send mean account of your health; indeed I am solicitous 
about you. God love you and yours. *C. Lams.’” 


Elsewhere he says, ‘‘ My sister, indeed, is all I can wish in 
a companion ;” and here is a sonnet, which he desired might be 
rinted with his other pieces above referred to, provided Coleridge 
should think that the fraternal sentiment atoned for the want 


of other merits. 
“ Friend of my earliest years and childish days, 

My joys, my sorrows, thou with me hast shared, 
Companion dear ; and we alike have fared, 
Poor pilgrims we, through life’s unequal ways, 

It were unwisely done, should we refuse 

To cheer our path as featly as we may, 
Our lonely path to cheer, as travellers use, 

With merry song, quaint tale, or roundelay, 
And we will sometimes talk past troubles o’er, 

Of mercies shown, and all our sickness heal’d, 
And in his judgments God remembering love : 
And we will learn to praise God evermore, 

For those ‘ glad tidings of great joy,’ revealed 
By that sooth Messenger sent from above.” 


These expressions of fraternal love were not more touching than 
earnest and lasting, as the every-day current of his whole life dis- 
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played ; for, whatever choice friend he acquired, and these were not 
few, Charles and Mary’s companionship was never interrupted but 
by the necessary calls of business—all that she loved, he loved—all 
that knew him, must needs know her. Was it possible that the 
beauty of such a character as Lamb’s, which was continually more 
palpably and strikingly developing itself, should fail of being appre- 
ciated by such associates as Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth? ~ 

We have not yet seen much that bears evidence of Lamb’s ex- 
qe humour, and most quaint fancies, which, however, are never 

isjoined from a fine under-current of wisdom and sound sense. 


TO MR. SOUTHEY, 


“* My tailor has brought me homea new coat, lapelled, with a velvet 
collar. He assures me every body wears velvet collars now. Some are 
born fashionable, some achieve fashions, and others, like your humble ser- 
vant, have fashion thrust upon them. The rogue has been making inroads 
hitherto by modest degrees, foisting upon me an additional button, recom- 
mending gaiters, but to come upon me thus in a full tide of luxury, neither 
becomes him as a tailor or the ninth of aman. My meek gentleman was 
robbed the other day, coming with his wife and family in a one-horse shay 
from Hampstead; the villains rifled him of four guineas, some shillings and 
half-pence, and a bundle of customers’ measures, which they swore were 
bank notes. They did not shoot him, and when they rode off he addrest 
them with profound gratitude, making a congee: ‘ Gentlemen, I wish you 
good night, and we are very much obliged to you that you have not used 
us ill!’ And this is the cuckoo that has had the audacity to foist upon me 
ten buttons on aside, and a black velvet collar.—A cursed ninth ofa 
scoundrel !”’ 

TO MR, SOUTHEY. 


‘*«¢ Tam ashamed that I have not thanked you before this for the ‘ Joan of 
Arc,’ but I did not know your address, and it did not occur to me to write 
through Cottle. The poem delighted me, and the notes amused me, but 
methinks she of Neufchatel, in the print, holds her sword too ‘like a dancer.’ 
I sent your notice to Phillips,particularly requesting an immediate insertion, 
but I suppose it came too late.I am sometimes curious to know what progress 
you make in that same ‘ Calendar,’ whether you insert the nine worthies 
and Whittington ; what you do or how you can manage when two Saints 
meet and quarrel for precedency ; Martlemas, and Candlemas, and Christmas, 
are glorious themes for a writer, zike you, antiquity bitten, smit with the 
love of boars’ heads and rosemary; but how you can ennoble the Ist of 
April I know not. By the way, I had a thing to say, but a certain false 
modesty has hitherto prevented me: perhaps I can best communicate my 
wish by a hint,—my birth-day is on the 10th of February, new style, but if 
it interferes with any remarkable event, why rather than my country should 
lose her fame, I care not if I put my nativity back eleven days. Fine family 
patronage for your ‘Calendar,’ if that old lady of prolific memory were 
living, who lies (or lyes) in some church in London (saints forgive me, but 
Ihave forgot what church), attesting that enormous legend of as many 
children as days in the year. I marvel her impudence did not grasp at a 
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leap year. Three hundred and sixty-five dedications, and all in afamily— 
you might spit in spirit, on the oneness of Mecenas patronage ! 

‘««¢ Samuel Taylor Coleridge, to the eternal reget of his native Devonshire, 
emigrates to Westphalia—‘ Poor Lamb (these were his last words) if he 
wants any knowledge, he may apply to me,’ in ordinary cases I thanked 
him, I have an ‘ Encyclopedia’ at hand, but on such an occasion as going 
over toa German university, I could not refrain from sending him the follow- 
ing propositions, to be by him defended or oppugned (or both) at Leipsic 
or Gottingen. 





THESES QUEDAM THEOLOGICE. 
I. 
‘«« Whether God loves a lying angel better than a true man?’ 
Il. 
“* Whether the archangel Uriel cou/d knowingly affirm an untruth, and 
whether, if he could, he would ?’ 
III. 
«‘« Whether honesty be an angelic virtue, or not rather belonging to that 
class of qualities which the schoolmen term *‘ virtutes minus splendide, et 
hominis et terre nimis participes ?” 


IV. 

‘« «Whether the seraphim ardentes do not manifest their goodness by the 
way of vision and theory ? and whether practice be not a sub-celestial, and 
merely human virtue ?’ 

Vv. 


““¢ Whether the higher order of seraphim illuminati ever sneer ?’ 


VI. 

‘“‘« Whether pure intelligences can /ove, or whether they can love any- 
thing besides pure intellect ?’ 

vil. 

««¢ Whether the beatific vision be any thing more or less than a perpetual 
representment to each individual angel of his own present attainments, and 
future capabilities, something in the manner of mortal looking-glasses ?” 

“¢ Whether an “immortal and amenable soul may not come to be damn’d 
at last, and the man never suspect it beforehand ? 

‘*« Samuel Taylor hath not deign’d an answer ; was it impertinent in me - 
to avail myself of that offer’d source of knowledge ?’ ” 


We need not particularly name the various correspondents to 
whom the present ‘‘ Letters” were addressed, nor can we in reference 
to the features of uniform excellence which they bear, find room to 
give proofs ; excellencies, however, which gradually acquire a more 
finished and elevated aspect as the reader proceeds towards the close 
of the collection. Indeed, Lamb’s mind, which presented a remark- 
able originality, and completeness in so far as the peculiar attributes 
already described could be concerned, never seems to have been 
subject to decay, or anything but what was quite the opposite of 
senelity. His very feeling of affection and friendship gathered 
strength as he grew older ; they were the source whence his judg- 
ment and imagination gathered fruit, and therefore though age 
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might plant wrinkles in his brow, and shorten his step, yet his soul 
was ever youthful and susceptible of new vigour. He was the enemy 
of none—who then could be his foe? The rancour of partizanship 
he never could cherish, whether belonging to politics or religious 
faith. Men of the most opposite opinions were his companions, and 
nothing could set him to resist another with eagerness unless it 
was to defend a man that was in danger. 

The progress, character, and number of Lamb’s literary produc- 
tions,and the notices made relative to them in the present volumes, 
it is unnecessary for us to mark. The works in question are before 
the world and well known. It is also generally understood that his 
studies were in a great measure confined to the old dramatists, and 
other writers of an age earlier than that in which he lived ; especially 
to those whose quaintness, fancy, and feelings were somewhat akin 
to his own. Contemporary authors were chosen by him upon a like 
exclusive principle. Jor example, he thus writes— 


“ T am reading ‘ Burnet’s own Times,’ Did you ever read that garrulous, 
pleasant history? He tells his story like an old man past political service, 
bragging to his sons on winter evening of the part he took in public trans- 
actions, when ‘his old cap was new.’ Full of scandal, which all true 
history is. No palliatives; but all the stark wickedness, that actually gives 
the momentum to national actors. Quite the prattle of age, and outlived 
importance. Truth and sincerity staring out upon you perpetually in alto 
relievo. Himself a party man—he makes you a party man. None of the 
cursed philosophical Humeian indifference, so cold and unnatural and 
inhuman! None of the cursed Gibbonion fine writing, so fine and com- 
posite. None of Dr. Robertson’s periods with three members. None 
of Mr. Roscoe’s sage remarks, all so apposite, and coming in so clever, lest 
the reader should have had the trouble of drawing an inference. Burnet’s 
good old prattle I can bring present to my mind; I can make the revolu- 
tion present to me—the French revolution, by a converse perversity in my 
nature, I fling as far from me.” 


His notions of external scenery were also peculiar, and as honestly 
expressed. He was not ashamed of his Cockneyism, for his fancy 
took romantic flights in behalf of London’s noisy traffic and strange 
unrural features. In a letter replying to a pressing invitation from 
Wordsworth, he says— 


*T ought before this to have replied to your very kind invitation into 
Cumberland. ‘With you and your sister I could gang any where ; but I am 
afraid whether I shall ever be able to afford so desperate a journey. 
Separate from the pleasure of your company, I don’t now care if I never see 
a mountain in my life. I have passed all my days in London, until I have 
formed as many and intense local attachments, as any of you mountaineers 
can have done with dead nature. The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet- 
street, the innumerable trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, waggons, 
playhouses ; all the bustle and wickedness round about Covent Garden, 
the watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles ;—life awake, if you awake, at aj] 
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hours of the night; the impossibility of being dull in Fleet-street ; the crowds, 
the very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and pavements, the 
print-shops, the old book-stalls, parsons cheapening books, coffee-houses, 
steams of soups from kitchens, the pantomimes—London itself a panto- 
mime and a masquerade—all these things work themselves into my mind, 
and feed me without a power of satiating me. The wonder of these sights 
impels me into night-walks about her crowded streets, and I often shed 
tears in the motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life. All these 
emotions must be strange to you; so are your rural emotions to me. But 
consider, what must I have been doing all my life, not to have lent great 
portions of my heart with usury to such scenes ? ”’ 

It is quite clear, however, from other parts of his correspondence, 
and, indeed, from a careful view of the aptitude of his humanity, 
that had Lamb been placed in other circumstances, his heart would 
have loved to cleave to these, whether beautifully or wildly rural. 
For after, having in company with his inseparable sister, visited 
Coleridge at Keswick, in the summer of 1802, he expresses himself 
to a correspondent in the following terms :— 

“ Mary was excessively tired, when she got about half way up Skiddaw, 
but we came toacold rill (than which nothing can be imagined more 
cold, running over cold stones), and with the reinforcement of a draught 
of cold water, she surmounted it most manfully. O, its fine black head, 
and the bleak air atop of it, with a prospect of mountains all about and 
about, making you giddy; and then Scotland afar off, and the border 
countries so famous in song and ballad! It was aday that will stand out 
like a mountain, I am sure, in my life. But I am returned (I have now 
been come home near three weeks—I was a month out), and you cannot 
conceive the degradation I felt at first, from being accustomed to wander 
free as air among mountains, and bathe in rivers without being controul’d 
by any one, to come home and work.” 


Still he thought he could not live permanently among the grand 
scenes of nature which he has been describing, without having “ a 
prospect of seeing Fleet-street at the end” of a certain time. Mr. 
Talfourd says, the little hints and suggestions of nature in the midst 
of crowded cities were sufficient for him; yea, “ that his love 
of natural scenery would be abundantly satisfied by the patches of 
- long waving grass, and the stunted trees, that blacken in the old 
church-yard nooks which you may yet find bordering on ‘Thames- 
street.” ‘This is of a piece with what we have heard reported of the 
author or the compiler rather, of the “‘ Beauties of Scotland,” a 
work of no slight pretension, if to be measured by its size and title. 
On one occasion, when listening to some one who was enthusiastically 
describing Ben Lomond and its subjacent loch, he declared that 
he had not, till very lately before, ever visited any of what were con- 
sidered the romantic or sublime scenery of Scotland. ‘‘ How then,” 
it was asked, ‘ could you undertake to write about them 2” 
‘‘ Why,” answered he, in his accustomed dry style, “‘ I knew that 
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a mountain was a big hill, that a loch was a space filled with water, 
and, that a tree was a tree, before I ever left my father’s house, and 
now I know no more.” lLamb’s fancy and imagination, however, 
were of an extremely distinct order from Robert Forsyth’s, nor do 
we mean any other sort of coincidence than that arising from a total 
destitution of taste on the part of the one, and the power of invete- 
rate habit on that of the other. 

With regard to the second volume from which we have not 
hitherto drawn anything, it will be necessary for us to be very cur- 
sory. It begins with the year 1815, when Serjeant Talfourd had 
first the happiness of a personal acquaintance with Lamb—an 
acquaintance which rapidly ripened into an intense and reciprocally 
grateful friendship. The origin of this intimacy is so delightfully 
described, that though the extract is too long to allow us to draw 
much more from these volumes, we must present it. 


“ With his scattered essays and poems I had become familiar a few 
weeks before, through the instrumentality of Mr. Baron Field, now Chief 
Justice of Gibraltar, who had been brought into close intimacy with 
Lamb by the association of his own family with Christ’s Hospital, of 
which his father was the surgeon, and by his own participation in the 
‘Reflector.’ Living then in chambers in Inner Temple-lane, and attend- 
ing those of Mr. Chitty, the special pleader, which were on the next 
staircase to Mr. Lamb’s, I had been possessed some time by a desire to 
become acquainted with the writings of my gifted neighbour, which my 
friend was able only partially to gratify. ‘ John Woodvil’, and the 
number of the ‘ Reflector’ enriched with Lamb’s article, he indeed lent 
me, but he had no copy of‘ Rosamund Gray’, which I was most anxious to 
read, and which, after earnest search through all the bookstalls within 
the scope of my walks, I found, exhibiting proper marks of due appre- 
ciation, in the store of a little circulating library near Holborn. There 
was something in this little romance so entirely new, yet breathing the 
air of old acquaintance ; a sense of beauty so delicate and so intense ; and 
a morality so benignant and so profound, that, as I read it, my curiosity 
to see its author rose almost to the height of pain. The commencement 
of the new year brought me that gratification; I was invited to meet 
Lamb at dinner, at the house of Mr. Wm. Evans, a gentleman holding 
an office in the India-House, who then lived in Weymouth-street, 
and who was a proprietor of the ‘ Pamphleteer’, to which I had con- 
tributed some idle scribblings. My duties at the office did not allow me 
to avail myself of this invitation to dinner, but I went up at ten o’clock, 
through a deep snow, palpably congealing into ice, and was amply repaid 
when I,reached the hospitable abode of my friend. There was Lamb, 
preparing to depart, but he stayed halfan hour in kindness to me, and 
then accompanied me to our common home—the Temple. 

** Methinks I see him before me now, as he appeared then, and as he con- 
tinued, with scarcely any perceptible alteration to me, during the twenty 
years of intimacy which followed, and were closed by his death. A light 
frame, so fragile that it seemed as if a breath would overthrow it, clad in 
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clerk-like black, was surmounted by a head of form and expression the 
most noble and sweet. His black hair curled crisply about an expanded 
fore-head ; his eyes, ‘softly brown, twinkled with varying expression, 
though the prevalent feeling was sad ; and the nose slightly curved, and 
delicately carved at the nostril, with the lower outline of the face regularly 
oval, completed a head which was finely placed on the shoulders, and gave 
importance, and even dignity, to a diminutive and shadowy stem. Who 
shall describe his countenance—catch its quivering sweetness—and fix it 
for ever in words? There are none, alas! to Answer the vain desire of 
friendship. Deep thought, striving with humour ; the lines of suffering 
wreathed into cordial mirth ; and a smile of painful sweetness, present an 
image to the mind it can as little describe as lose. His personal appearance 
and manner are not unfitly characterised by what he himself says in one 
of his letters to Manning of Braham— ‘a compound of the Jew, the gentle- 
man, and the angel.’ He took my arm, and we walked to the Temple, 
Lamb stammering out fine remarks as we walked ; and when we reached 
his staircase, he detained me with an urgency which would not be denied, 
and we mounted tothe top story, where an old petted servant, called 
Becky, was ready to receive us. We were soon seated beside a cheerful fire ; 
hot water and its better adjuncts were before us; and Lamb insisted on my 
sitting with him while he smoked ‘ one pipe’—for, alas ! for poor human 
nature—he had resumed his acquaintance with his ‘ fair traitress.’ How 
often the pipe and the glasses were replenished, I will not undertake to 
disclose ; but I can never forget the conversation; though the first, it was 
more solemn, and in higher mood, than any I ever after had with Lamb 
through the whole of our friendship. How it took such a turn between two 
strangers, one of them a lad of not quite twenty, I cannot tell; but so it 
happened. We discoursed then of life and death, and our anticipation of 
a world beyond the grave. Lamb spoke of these awful themes with the 
simplest piety, but expressed his own fond cleavings to life—to all well 
known accustomed things—and a shivering (not shuddering ) sense of that 
which is to come, which he so finely indicated in his ‘ New Year’s Eve,’ 
years afterwards. It was two o’clock before we parted, when Lamb gave 
me a hearty invitation to renew my visit at pleasure; but two or three 
months elapsed before I saw him again. In the mean time, a number of 
the ‘ Pamphleteer’ contained an ‘ Essay on the Chief Living Poets,’ among 
whom on the title appeared the name of Lamb, and some page or 
two were expressly devoted to his praises. It was a poor tissue of tawdry 
eulogies—a shallow outpouring of young enthusiasm in fine words, which 
it mistakes for thoughts—yet it gave Lamb, who had hitherto received 
scarcely civil notice from reviewers, great pleasure to find that any one 
recognised him as having a place among poets. The next time I saw him, 
he came almost breathless into the office, and proposed to give me what 
I should have chosen as the greatest of all possible honours and delights— 
an introduction to Wordsworth, who I learned, with a palpitating heart, 
was actually at the next door. I hurried out with my kind conductor, 
and a minute after was presented by Lamb to the person whom in all the 
world I venerated most, with this preface :—* Wordsworth, give me leave 
to introduce to you my only admirer.’” * 


Among Lamb’s most esteemed correspondents, was Bernard 
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Barton, whose name is a sufficient announcement to all who love 
to have brought to remembrance an excellent man and real poet. 
It would appear that Barton, who was employed in a_banking- 
house, had expressed a wish to cast off its trammels, and to rely 
on literature for support. Now Lamb, though he felt the bondage 
of being bound throughout the long day to the desk, and often ex- 
pressed a desire for freedom, not only ‘“ made noble amends to his 
ledger for all his unjustereproaches,” but earnestly implored that his 
friend would not commit such an act of folly as he had been con- 
templating. Part of the remonstrance we copy. 


‘¢* Throw yourself on the world without any rational plan of support, 
beyond what the chance employ of booksellers would afford you ! 

«Throw yourself rather, my dear sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock, slap- 
dash headlong upon iron spikes. If you have but five consolatory minutes 
between the desk and the bed, make much of them, and live a century in 
them, rather then turn slave to the booksellers. They are Turks and 
Tartars when they have poor authors at their beck. Hitherto you have 
been at arm’s length from them. Come not within their grasp. I have 
known many authors want for bread, some repining, others enjoying the 
blessed security of a spunging-house, all agreeing they had rather have 
been tailors, weavers—what not? rather than the things they were. I 
have known some starved, some to go mad, one dear friend literaliy dying 
in a workhouse. You know not what a rapacious set these booksellers 
are. Ask even So they, who (a single case almost) has made a fortune 
by book drudgery, what he has found them. O you know not, may you 
never know, the miseries of subsisting by authorship: ’Tis a pretty 
appendage to a situation like yours or mine; but a slavery, worse than all 
slavery, to be a bookseller’s dependant, to drudge your brains for pots of 
ale, and breasts of mutton, to change your FREE THOUGHTS and VOLUNTARY 
NUMBERS for ungracious TAsK-work. ‘The booksellers hate us. The 
reason J take to be, that contrary to other trades, in which the master gets 
all the credit, (a jeweller or silversmith for instance), and the journey- 
man, who really does the fine work, is in the back-ground: in our work 
the world gives all the credit to us, whom they consider as their journey- 
men, and therefore do they hate us, and cheat us, and oppress us, and 
would wring the blood of us out, to put another sixpence in their mecha- 
nic pouches.”’ 

This is severe with respect to booksellers, and in many cases 
quite unmerited ; but we are to remember that the writer was 
a sensitive being, and that also it was very long before the public 
appreciated the character of his writings, so as to remunerate a 
liberal publisher for them. 

The first and only time in which Lamb appeared before the 
public in a controversy, was, when in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” 
Southey, his constant friend, either wrote or allowed severe things to 
be said, in reference to Hazlitt and L. Hunt, as well as Elia. Lamb 
answered, in the manner ofan expostulator, by a letter which was in- 
serted in the “London Magazine ;”’ anda more earnest and affecting 
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defence we never heard or read. There is a portion of this expostu~ 
lation, which is in itself so just, and at the present time so 
applicable, that it ought to be universally read—we mean, when, 
after confessing that he is a Dissenter, he adds— 


«‘ Perhaps I have scruples to some of your forms and doctrines. But 
if I come, amI secure of civil treatment ?—The last time I was in any 
of your places of worship was on Easter Sunday last. I had the 
satisfaction of listening to a very sensible sefmon of an argumentative 
turn, delivered with great propriety, by one of your bishops. The 
place was Westminster Abbey. As such religion, as I have, has 
always acted on me more by way of sentiment than argumentative 
process, I was not unwilling, after sermon ended, by no unbecoming 
transition, to pass over to some serious feelings, impossible to be discon- 
nected from the sight of those old tombs, &c. But, by whose order I 
know not, I was debarred that privilege even for so short a space as a 
few minutes ; and turned, like a dog or some profane person, out into 
the common street; with feelings, which I could not help, but not very 
congenial to the day or the discourse. I do not know that I shall ever 
venture myself again into one of your Churches. 

“ You had your education at Westminster; and, doubtless, among those 
dim asiles and cloisters, you must have gathered much of that devotional 
feeling in those young years, on which your purest mind feeds still—and 
may it feed! The antiquarian spirit strong in you, and grace fully blending 
ever with the religious, may have been sown in you among those wrecks of 
splendid mortality. You owe it to the place of your education ; you owe 
it to your learned fondness for the architecture of your ancestors ; you 
owe it to the venerableness of your ecclesiastical establishment, which is 
daily lessened and called in question through these practices—to speak 
aloud your sense of them ; never to desist raising your voice against them, 
till they be totally done away with and abolished ; till the doors of West- 
minster Abbey be no longer closed against the decent, though low-in-purse, 
enthusiast, or blameless devotee, who must commit an injury against his 
family economy, if he would be indulged with a bare admission within 
its walls. You owe it to the decencies, which you wish to see maintained 
in its impressive services, that our Cathedral be no longer an object of in- 
spection to the poor at those times only, in which they must rob from their 
attendance on the worship every minute which they can bestow upon the 
fabric. In vain the public prints have taken up this subject, in vain such 
poor nameless writers as myself express their indignation. A word from 
you, sir—a hintin your journal—would be sufficient to fling open the 
duors of the beautiful Temple again, as we can remember them when we 
were boys. At that time of life, what would the imaginative faculty 
(such as it is) in both of us, have suffered, if the entrance to so much re- 
flection had been obstructed by the demand of so much silver !—If we 
had scraped it up to gain an occasional admission (as we certainly should 
have done) would the sight of those old tombs have been as impressive to 
us (while we had been weighing anxiously prudence against sentiment) as 
when the gates stocd open, as those of the adjacent Park ; when we could 
walk in at any time, as the mood brought us, for a shorter or longer time, 
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as that lasted? Is the being shown over a place the same as silently for 
ourselves detecting the genius of it? In no part of our beloved Abbey now 
can a person find entrance (out of service time) under the sum of two 
shillings. The rich and the great will smile at the anti-climax, presumed 
to lie in these two short words. But you can tell them, sir, how much 
quiet worth, how much capacity for enlarged feeling, how much taste and 
genius, may co-exist, especially in youth, with a purse incompetent to this 
demand.—A respected friend of ours, during his late visit to the metro- 
polis, presented himself for admission to Saint Paul’s. At the same time 
a decently-clothed man, with as decent a wife, and child, were bargaining 
for the same indulgence. The price was only two-pence each person. The 
poor but decent man hesitated, desirous to go in: but there were three of 
them, and he turned away reluctantly. Perhaps he wished to have seen 
the tomb of Nelson. Perhaps the interior of the cathedral was his object. 
But in the state of his finances, even sixpence might reasonably seem too 
much. Tell the aristocracy of the country (no man can do it more 
impressively) ; instruct them of what value these insignificant pieces of 
money, these minims to their sight, may be to their humbler brethren. 
Shame these sellers out of the Temple! Show the poor, that you can 
sometimes think of them in some other light than as mutineers and mal- 
contents. Conciliate them by such kind methods to their superiors, civil 
and ecclesiastical. Stop the mouths of the railers; and suffer your old 
friends, upon the old terms, again'to honour and admire you. Stifle not 
the suggestions of your better nature with the stale evasion, that an indis- 
criminate admission would expose the tombs to violation. Remember your 
boy-days. Did you ever see, or hear, of a mob in the abbey, while it was 
free to all? Do the rabble come there, or trouble their heads about such 
speculations? It is all that you can do to drive them into your churches; 
they do not voluntarily offer themselves. They have, alas! no passion 
for antiquities ; for tomb of king or prelate, sage or poet. If they had, 
they would no longer be the rabble.” 


Southey had meant no offence, neither did Lamb’s letter convey 
any. ‘The laureate was only sorry to think how the gentlest and 
kindest of mortals would condemn himself for having written even 
the mildest letter that resentment ever dictated. Such was the case, 
and in a moment when they next met at Lamb’s house, their 
affectionate intimacy was renewed, never again for an instant to be 
marred. 

Lamb retired from the India House in 1825, with a pension equal 
to two-thirds of his salary, which by this time had become a liberal 
one. He had served thirty-three years, and could not at first ex- 
press the joy he felt at his liberation and prospects. He afterwards 
found, however, that he was not altogether happy, and required 
to have something like a task before him. Our last extract but one 
must refer to this period and point. It shows Lamb to the life. 

“When the first enjoyment of freedom was over, it may be doubted 
whether Lamb was happier for the change. He lost a grievance on which 
he could lavish all the fantastical exaggeration of a sufferer, without 
wounding the feelings of any individual, and perhaps the loss was scarcely 
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compensated by the listless leisure which it brought him. Whenever the 
facile kindness of his disposition permitted, he fled from those temptations 
of society, which he could only avoid by flight; and his evening hours of 
solitude were hardly so sweet as when they were the reliefs and restin 
places of his mind,—‘ glimpses which might make him less forlorn’ of the 
world of poetry and romance. His mornings were chiefly occupied in long 
walks, sometimes extending to ten or twelve miles, in which at this time 
he was accompanied by a noble dog, the property of Mr. Hood, to whose 
humours Lamb became almost a slave, and who, at last, acquired so por- 
tentous an ascendancy that Lamb requested his friend Mr. Patmore to take 
him under his care.* At length the desire of assisting Mr. Hone, in his 
struggle to support his family by antiquarian research and modern plea- 
santry, renewed to him the blessing of regular labour ; he began the task 
of reading through the glorious heap of dramas collected at the British 
Museum, under the title of the ‘ Garrick Plays,’ to glean scenes of interest 
and beauty for the work of his friend ; and the work of kindness brought 
with it its own reward. 

‘« « It isa sort of office work to me,” says Lamb, in a letter to Barton ; 
‘hours ten to four the same. It does me good. Men must have regular 
occupation that have been used to it.’ ”’ 


It was not long after the death of Lamb’s wonderful friend, 


Coleridge, that the former was carried also to the “‘ narrow house.” 
He departed this life, in the 60th year of his age, having sunk under 





«* The following allusion to Lamb’s subservience to Dash is extracted 
from one of a series of papers, written in a most cordial spirit, and 
with great characteristic power, by the friend to whom Dash was as- 
signed, which appeared in the ‘ Court Magazine’ ‘ During these inter- 
minable rambles—heretofore pleasant in virtue of their profound loneli- 
ness and freedom from restraint, Lamb made himself a perfect slave to 
the dog—whose habits were of the most extravagantly errant nature, for, 
generally speaking, the creature was half a mile off from his companion 
either before or behind, scouring the fields or roads in all directions, 
scampering up and down, ‘all manner of streets,’ and leaving Lamb in 
a perfect fever of irritation and annoyance; for he was afraid of losing the 
dog when it was out of sight, and yet could not persuade himself to 
keep it in sight for a moment, by curbing its roving spirit. Dash knew 
Lamb’s weakness in these particulars as well as he did himself, and took a 
due dog-like advantage of it. In the Regent’s Park, in particular, Dash 
had his master completely at his mercy; for the moment they got into the 
ring, he used to get through the paling on to the green sward, and disappear 
for a quarter or half an hour together, knowing perfectly well that Lamb 
did not dare move from the spot where he (Dash) had disappeared, till 
such time as he thought proper to show himself again. And they used to 
take this particular walk much oftener than they otherwise would, pre- 
cisely because Dash liked itand Lamb did not.’ Under his second master, 
we learn from the same source, that Dash ‘ subsided into the best bred and 
best behaved of his species,’ ” . 
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erysipelas in the head. A few fragments we now bring together 
exclusively from Serjeant Talfourd’s pen, which along with what has 
appeared above, must satisfy every one of our readers, that scarcely 
any two volumes in our language belonging to biography, or 
containing a collection of letters, can be named that possess equal 
attractions to the present. 


‘It is not possible for the subtlest characteristic power, even when 
animated by the warmest personal regard, to give to those who never 
had the privilege of his companionship, an idea of what Lamb was.. 
There was an apparent contradiction in him, which seemed an incon- 
sistency between thoughts closely associated, and which was in reality 
nothing but the contradiction of his genius and his fortune, fantastically 
exhibiting itselfin different aspects, which close intimacy could alone 
appreciate. He would startle you with the finest perception of truth, 
separating, by a phrase, the real from a tissue of conventional falsehoods, 
and the next moment, by some whimsical invention, make you ‘ doubt 
truth to be a liar.’ He would touch the inmost pulse of profound affec- 
tion, and then break off in some jest, which would seem profane ‘ to ears 
polite,’ but carry as profound a meaning to those who had the right key, 
as his most pathetic suggestions; and where he loved and doted most, 
he would vent the overflowing of his feelings in words that looked like 
rudeness, 

“Many of Lamb’s witty and curious sayings have been repeated since 
his death, which are worthy to be held in undying remembrance ; but they 
give no idea of the general tenor of his conversation, which was far 
more singular and delightful in the traits, which could never be recalled, 
than in the epigrammatic turns which it is possible to quote. It was 
fretted into perpetual eddies of verbal felicity and happy thought, with 
little tranquil intervals reflecting images of exceeding elegance and grace. 
He sometimes poured out puns in startling succession ; sometimes curi- 
ously contrived a train of sentences to introduce the catastrophe of a pun, 
which, in that case, was often startling from its own demerit. 

*‘ It cannot be denied or concealed that I.amb’s excellencies, moral and 
intellectual, were blended with a single frailty ; so intimately associating 
itself with all that was most charming in the one and sweetest in the 
other, that, even if it were right to withdraw it wholly from notice, it 
would be impossibe without it to do justice to his virtues. The eagerness 
with which he would quaff exciting liquors, from an early period of life, 
proved that to a physical peculiarity of constitution was to be ascribed, 
in the first instance, the strength of the temptation with which he was 
assailed. This kind of corporeal need ; the struggles of deep thought to 
overcome the bashfulness and the impediment of speech which obstructed 
its utterance ; the dull, heavy, irksome labours which hung heavy on his 
mornings, and dried up his spirits; and still more, the sorrows which had 
environed him, and which prompted him to snatch a fearful joy ; and the 
unbounded craving after sympathy with human feelings, conspired to 
disarm his power of resisting when the means of indulgence were actu- 
ally before him. Great exaggerations have been prevalent on this subject, 
countenanced, no doubt, by the ‘ Confessions’ which, in the prodigality of 
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his kindness. he contributed to his friend’s collection of essays and autho- 
rities against the use of spirituous liquors; for although he had rarely the 
power to overcome the temptation when presented, he made heroic sacri- 
fices in flight. His final abandonment of tobacco, after many ineffectual 
attempts, was one of these—a princely sacrifice. He had loved smoking, 
‘not wisely, but too well,’ for he had been content to use the coarsest 
varieties of the ‘great plant.’ When Dr. Parr,—who took only the 
finest tobacco, used to half fill his pipe with salt, and smoked with a phi- 
losuphic calmness,—saw Lamb smoking the strongest preparation of the 
weed, puffing out smoke like some furious Enchanter, he gently laid 
down his pipe, and asked him, how he had acquired his power of smoking 
at such arate? Lamb replied, ‘I toiled after it, sir, as some men toil 
after virtue.’ 

“ T’o those who were not intimately acquainted with Lamb, the strong 
disinclination to contemplate another state of being, which he sometimes 
expressed in his serious conversation, and which he has solemnly confessed 
in his ‘New Year’s Eve,’ might cast a doubt on feelings which were 
essentially pious. The same peculiarity of nature which attached him 
to the narrow and crowded streets, in preference to the mountain and 
the glen—which made him loth to quit even painful circumstances and 
unpleasant or ill-timed company ; the desire to seize and grasp all that was 
nearest, bound him to earth, and prompted his sympathies to revolve 
within a narrow circle. Yet in that very power of adhesion to outward 
things might be discerned the strength of a spirit destined to live beyond 
them. Within the contracted sphere of his habits and desires, he detected 
the subtlest essences of Christian kindliness, shed over it a light from 
heaven, and peopled it with divine fancies and 


“ Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 





Art. Il—New and Conclusive Physical Demonstrations, both of the 
Fact and Period of the Mosaic Deluge, and of its having been the only 
Event of the kind that has ever occurred upon the Earth. By Georcs 
FaiRHOLME, Esq. London: Ridgeway and Sons. 1837.. 


Tuat the book of God’s works, and the book of His words, contain 
language which is in perfect harmony, the one with the other, when- 
ever they both speak on the same subject, is a doctrine which no 
one willcontrovert who believes in theinfinite knowledge and supreme 
unfailing veracity of the Almighty. When, therefore, the inter- 
preters of these books make the record of external nature disagree 
with the record of Revelation, we may rest assured that it is owing 
to the ignorance, the incompetence, or the prejudices of such deci- 
pherers that any discrepancy has arisen. It must consequently be 
of the first importance that the high priests of nature, as well 
as those who serve at the altar, should be extremely circumspect, 
when, according to the most obvious aspect of things, and the most 
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literal meaning of the written testimony, apparent contradictions 
exist. Now most of our readers are aware that in no one depart- 
ment of natural science has there of late years been supposed to be 
so many evidences of contradiction to the plain meaning of the lan- 
guage of the Bible, as rendered in the English translation, as where 
the phenomena in the crust of our globe speak regarding the time 
and manner of their development. Many have been the theories 
broached by the ardent friends of truth to reconcile the written with 
the natural testimonies, and many also have been the honest 
inquirers, who after believing these testimonies to be irreconcileable, 
have clung exclusively to one of them, and thrown the other over- 
board. By the intemperance and the fanaticism which have been 
enlisted by not a few individuals on both sides, the cause of truth 
has sadly been affected, and perhaps the Mosaic Deluge is still 
doomed to prove a stumbling-block to numbers,who have never yet 
been called on to study the subject. 

Every inquirer, however, who has long, and arduously directed his 
mind, Ike our author, not only to the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
but to geology, and who comes forward with the fruits of his labours, 
declaring that to his mind they furnish a perfectly satisfactory re- 
conciliation of all apparent discrepancies, is entitled both to our 
most respectful attention and our deep gratitude. God’s words and 
works, which eannot be at variance, we may reasonably hope, are 
one day, even where they may for long have have appeared anta- 
gonists, to be made reciprocally illustrative and confirmatory ; and 
vast will the honour be, which shall be due to that interpreter who 
discovers the agreement. ‘That our author fondly believes he has 
now become the instrument by which this matter has been adjusted 
satisfactorily, and for ever reconciled, is evident from the strong and 
unhesitating tone of the,title-page to the present volume, or as is 
more fully stated in the preface, where he says, “‘ that the line of 
proof which I now adduce is new, as bearing on this particular 
question, will not, I believe, be denied. It has been the subject of 
patient and attentive study during the last four years, previous to 
which period, the evidences in question were as completely veiled 
JSrom my perception, as if they had no existence in nature, although 
many of them had for years been daily displayed before my eyes. I 
have spared no pains in personally tracing out these proofs, from 
point to point, not only in our own island, but also over various 
parts of the continent of Europe ; and the simple and obvious nature 
of many of the facts in those districts within my reach, has enabled 
me to extend with confidence the same line of reasoning to every 
other part of the earth, where phenomena precisely similar are clearly 
described by travellers.” Such is the confident tone in which the 
author speaks of his views ; that our readers may have some oppor- 
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tunity of judging of their accuracy, it will be our duty to notice 
some of them more in detail. 

For our own parts, if we may be allowed to have an opinion ona 
subject where so many of our most patient and laborious philo- 
sophers, as well as devoted servants of sacred truth differ, we would 
say, that Mr. Fairholme has expressed himself too unguardedly and 
too confidently, both when he claims for his treatise the character of 
great novelty and perfect conclusiveness. That he is deeply versed 
in all the known facts belonging to geology, that he has long, 
widely, and variously observed for himself, it is impossible for any 
one to doubt who peruses these pages, even although there had not 
been his own respected word for it. But that he has, like Dr. 
Buckland and some others, found opinions,which at no very distant 
period of time he strongly urged, requiring now to be altered 
and amended, is as candidly stated by him, as it is firmly believed 
by us, that a few years hence, should opportunities be allowed, will 
find him rectifying the present exposition, and adducing new data, 
whereon to erect a broader and firmer structure than he has 
yet done. ' 

Dr. Buckland and others, while professing a thorough belief in the 
whole canon of Scripture, do not, however, think it necessary to 
that belief that they should take the Mosaic account of the Deluge 
in its precisely literal acceptation. 

On the other hand, Mr. Fairholme adheres to that testimony in 
its plainest and strongest application ; and in the present volume 
undertakes to prove on the evidences alone afforded by natural 
phenomena, that an aqueous and simultaneous catastrophe, or 
disturbing force, as described literally by the Jewish lawgiver, pro- 
duced all, or at least the greater part, of the geological wonders 
which have for the last forty years been the theme of such contra- 
dictory theories, as the history of geological science has in that time 
developed, some of which our author very successfully exposes and 
ridicules. But it is to his own theory, or what he calls his “ phy- 
sical demonstrations, both of the fact and period of the Mosaic 
Deluge,” that we are to turn, rather than to the exploded or the do- 
minant systems of others. And here, let it be borne distinctly in 
mind, that it is the natural proofs of the Mosaic Deluge, and the 
inferences that may strictly and philosophically be drawn from 
them, to which Mr. Fairholme confines himself ; the mode by which 
the Almighty brought to pass this marvellous catastrophe, this un- 
paralleled revolution in nature, he leaves untouched, deeming it as 
far beyond the power of the ordinary laws of nature as any other 
miraculous event recorded in Scripture. 

After certain introductory remarks on the natural and tradi- 
tional testimony hitherto adduced, with respect to the Deluge, 
and a summary view of the question at issue, the author outlines the 
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general superficial forms, and the geological structure of the existing 


dry lands. He then, from the ceaseless flow of rivers, and on the 
system and groups of valleys, by means of which, the drainage of 
the dry lands is effected, endeavours to prove that the commence- 
ment of the existing state of things upon the earth is recent. The 
simplicity and the uniformity which is observed in the form, struc- 
ture, and relative situation of a series of valleys descending, for 
instance, from the higher lands of a continent, till terminating on 
the verge of the ocean, he considers to be a beautiful proof of the 
simultaneous work of one system of aqueous agency, arising from a 
unity of cause, instead of the theories maintained by geologists, who 
refer these level and sloping steeps to subterraneous elevatory move- 
ments, producing chasms and great fissures, which are subsequently 
modified and rounded off, by the action of waters during a long- 
continued abrading process, requiring innumerable ages for the 
occurrence of such movements, and the present results of river 
friction. 

On the length of time that must have elapsed since certain rivers 
began to flow, and whose ceaseless action, as in the case of water- 
falls and cataracts, have worn away the rocks which they tra- 
versed, Mr. Fairholme displays no small share of ingenuity, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the earth, since it submitted to a uni- 
versal deluge, has only had a few thousand years’ endurance. The 
Falls of Fyres in Scotland, of the Rhine near Schaffhausen, and of 
Niagara, are instanced as proofs. We quote some portions from the 
train of statements and reasoning, relative to this last unparalleled 
cataract, employed by the author. 


** It was on hearing a description of the very limited course of the river 
Niagara, and of the interruption which its waters have to surmount, in 
falling from the level of one vast lake, to the lower level of another, at but 
a few miles distance, sawing tts way through the resisting rocks, with a 
rapidity almost visible, that the idea first occurred to me, of the possibility 
of computing the time, as well as the distance, through which the ope- 
ration had already passed, and of thus perhaps attaining the distinct 
and definite date of the commencement of this great mechanical operation. 
I have to regret that circumstances have hitherto prevented me from per- 
sonally examining the objects which I am now obliged to describe from the 
eyes and pens of others; but it is fortunate that the simplicity of their 
features, and the nearly complete accordance which we find, in the nume- 
rous descriptions of this Fall, which have been published, enable any one 
who attentively studies them, to form an adequate conception of the form 
and progress of the vast operation. 

‘‘ Having, therefore, thus acquired some data, on which to form a judgment, 
we must now follow the line of the torrent, and endeavour, by ascertaining 
the height of the rocks, and the distance, down to Queenstown, (where the 
great operation is described as having begun,) to arrive at some idea of the 
period during which this saw-mill has been in constant movement; for, as 
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we have already shown, this river, like every other, must have begun on 
the very first day that the table land, over which it now flows, became 
elevated above those waters, in which the sedimentary and horizontal beds 
of shale and limestone must necessarily have been deposited ; and when the 
great beds of diluvium, which cover the general face of the table land, were 
left upon it. We can, by no argument, escape, in this remarkable instance, 
from a certain definite period of commencement, however remote or re- 
cent that period may prove to be. 

‘“ It has been said above, that the Falls are now retrograding at the rate 
of forty or fifty yards, in forty years. This, it must be admitted, is but 
an indefinite datum, on which to calculate so important a question: for 
though the loss may be /ess, it is fully as likely to be more; and even one 
foot per annum, more or less, makes a vast difference in our calculations, 
during some thousands of years. ‘Thus, if we take the loss at the higher 
number, viz. fifty yards, in forty years, it gives a period of nine thousand, 
eight hundred, and fifty-six years, to cut through tlie seven miles ; if, on the 
other hand, we take the lower number, of only forty yards in the same time, 
itspeaks to a period of twelve thousand, three hundred, and twenty years : 

-by preferring the medium, or forty-five yards, we have a period of eleven 
thousand and eighty-eight years, for the execution of the work, from the 
first day of its commencement to the present time, on the supposition that 
the operation has always proceeded at the same rate as during the last 
forty years. No writer, indeed, who touches on this part of the subject, 
lias calculated on a longer period than about ten thousand years: and when 
we consider, on the one hand, the unbounded periods on which geologists 
usually calculate, in which ten thousand years appear as nothing; and, on 
the other, the fact which cannot but be admitted, that as the work at 
Niagara must have been begun, the very first day the river began to 
flow ; and that, before that period, there was no river, nor any of its 
present innumerable tributaries, and that, consequently, the American 
continent did not exist, as it now does ; when we view the question in this, 
its true light,we cannot but admit, that the power thus afforded us, of dis- 
tinctly attaining, even the date of ten or eleven thousand years, as the 
origin of so large a portion of the dry land, altogether exempt from volcanic 
action, is most interesting and important, in every point of view. But even 
this vague conclusion arises from the supposition, that the work, as now 
seen in progress, lias never been more rapid than at the presenr time, even 
admitting the correctness of Mr. Forsythe’s statement. Thus, making the 
fullest allowances, we cannot trace the existing state of things, on the 
American continent, farther back than ten or twelve thousand years.” 


Having thus attained what the author regards as one firm resting 
place, in the obscure and indefinite periods of geological chronology, 
Mr. Fairholme returns to a closer examination of the evidences of 
these Falls, and finds reasons for thinking that even a considerably 
shorter period may have been fully sufficient for the completion of 
the whole sawing operation, than ten or twelve thousand years. 


‘“‘ The final result, then, of our present inquiry, seems to resolve itself 
into the following positions: — 
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** 1st,—That the stratified arrangement of the rocks in that part of North 
America, clearly denotes a sub-aqueous origin, as sedimentary 
deposits. 

“* 2Ind,—That as these strata now constitute a dry land, there must have 
been a definite period, when the change took place from sea to 
land. 

* 3rd,—That on the first day after this great change took place, the 
atmospheric waters, (from which rivers are solely supplied,) began 
to fall, and thus to originate the natural flow of the present rivers. 

** 4th,—That from the day that Lake Erie first overflowed its basin, the 
river Niagara began to flow over the high inclined slope of 
the country, at Queenstown ; and commenced that violent friction, 
which, to this day, causes the Falls to retrograde, at the rate of 
between three and four feet per annum. 

5th,—That had all things been in the same relative proportion, as to the 
acting and resisting forces in this friction, since that commencement, 
down to the present time, the distance of seven miles, which have 
been already cut through, would have required from nine to twelve 
thousand years: but as the acting force is now spread over double 
the space, or more, to which it was confined during stz out of the 
seven miles of its course, we are fully justified in reducing the 
period of its action, in a like proportion, by fully one half, and thus 
computing it at from four thousand five hundred, to six thousand 


years.” 


** 6th,—That this period must therefore be regarded as the age, as a dry 
land, of the whole of that part of North America, drained by the 
river St. Lawrence; and as the valleys, and mode of drainage of 
the Mississipi, and the other great rivers on that continent, is pre- 
cisely similar, excepting in the absence of so remarkable an index, 
we are called upon, by all the laws of fair analogy, to attribute 
their origin also, to exactly the same period.” 

It is not the first time that we have known calculations to be 
made regarding the length of time that the Niagara must have pur- 
sued its present course, as intimated by its effects on the strata which 
it traverses ; but even admitting that the author has computed and 
described the phenomena in question accurately, we do not see that 
these, of themselves, prove more than that a mighty catastrophe— 
say a universal deluge—revolutionized the surface of the earth, 
perhaps displacing the ocean from its ancient habitation, to take pos- 
session of the former dry land, and vice versa. Many of the 
geologists, who support a theory which contemplates the existence 
of our globe during an indefinite course of ages previous to the Mosaic 
era, and which supposes a succession of wonderful renovations, the 
deluge being but the last, might yield all that has hitherto been ad- 
vanced or demanded by Mr. Fairholme, and also in that more ela- 
borate, and we ought to add, most beautiful induction of geological 
evidence belonging to his examination of the sea cliffs which senti- 
nel the continents and islands of the earth, whether, when on a large 
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or small scale. The general results as summed up under this head 
are thus given. 


‘«‘ There we have, at length, perceived the glaring fact, which has so long 
escaped attention, that the superficial forms of all lands, have an tneli- 
nation towards thelevel of the ocean; and that, on the known principle of 
two lines inevitably crossing each other, if extended at different angles, this 
sloping line of the land, invariably touches the horizontal line of the sea, 
at but a very small distance from the base of the present cliffs. 

“ Hence we are again led to an unavoidable period of commencement, 
For asthe action of the restless surge, is, to the sea coasts, what that of 
Niagara is, to its rocky channel, namely, ceaseless and destructive; we 
altogether lose sight of the posstbility of this marine action, at the exact 
point, beyond that where the superficial outlines of sea and land come in 
contact. ‘here, the first waves broke upon the new-born land, on a certain 
day ; since that time, thay have never ceased advancing upon the shore; and 
as the dry lands all slope upwards, while the level of the sea continues the 
same, the cliffs necessarily become every year higher, and so they must con- 
tinue todo. But while this is going on before our eyes, we are brought to 
a complete pause, beyond the above point of contact. We know that ever 
since wind and water have existed, there must have been waves ; we know 
and see the destructive effect of such waves ; but beyond this point of con- 
tact there could be no destruction, simply because there was no land for 
waves to break upon. The present lands, then, rose into existence, above 
the level of the waters, (or that level was depressed, which comes to the 
same thing,) at a certain definite period; and since that period, when 
a point of resistance was first offered to the waves, these latter have never 
ceased to bite into the shores. 

“The results of many observations, on the sea coasts of France and 
England, lead to the conclusion, that not more than a few hundred yards 
to a mile, have been already worn from the sloping lands. In a few 
remarkable cases, of low and soft shores, (as in Norfolk, Suffolk, &c.) the 
loss may be a little more than a mile ; but the general average of loss may 
be stated, at but half a mile, or eight hundred and eighty yards. This 
space, (or thirty-one thousand, six hundred and eighty inches,) if divided 
over a period of ten thousand years, gives an average annual loss, of only 
about three inches,which is evidently too little tocorrespond with the amount 
of loss which we now see in progress. We are, therefore, under the impe- 
rative necessity of greatly diminishing the period; and we are thus forcibly 
led to some point, between the historic times, and the above ten thousand 
years. 

‘“‘ Nearer than this to the truth, we cannot at present come, nor indeed 
is it necessary. But as such evidences are to be seen throughout all our 
Sea coasts, without exception; and as we thus establish innumerable 
indexes, where cause and effect are in complete and invariable accordance ; 
the whole indicating the birth of our European lands, at the very same pe- 
rtod with that which Niagara points out, as the origin of the New World, 
we thus form a chain of corresponding testimony, such as, perhaps, cannot 
be surpassed in any branch of science ; and to prove demonstration, not only 
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the long denied fact of a commencement to the present system of things, 
but also the very recent period of that commencement.” 


All this merely, as it appears to us, goes to the confirmation of 
an universal deluge, or some most mighty disturbing aqueous force, 
having been in operation at a comparatively recent date, vindicating 
the literal interpretation of the scriptural record, in so far as the 
catastrophe in question is concerned. We must, however, commend 
the caution with which the means and the mode by which this vast 
change was brought about, are referred to. 


‘* As well might we attempt to refer to second causes, the first creation 
of our planet, or the separation of its elements into distinct divisions of fire, 
air, earth, and water. * Let the waters be gathered into one place, and 
let dry land appear !’ was, and must have been, the command, when the 
first sea was set within its first bounds. In tracing, as philosophy is so 
fond of doing, all things to second causes, we find no attempt to explain 
the chemical cause or origin, of the waters of the ocean. They do exist, 
however, as a distinct and independent portion of created matter, and, 
there was a time, therefore, when these waters came into being. Their 
very nature and fluidity imply, that had not a place been appointed for 
them, below the level of what was to be dry land, these waters must have 
overspread the entire planet. This, however, was not the intention and de- 
sign of the Creator. ‘The land and water were to be separated ; and we are 
told, what wecan well conceive, that ‘ sf was so,’ the moment the 
Almighty issued his command. To no second cause can such an operation 
be attributed; and, accordingly, we find all geological theorists prudently 
stopping short, before they come to the origin of the contending elements 
of which they treat, and thus leave the creation of fire and water, in the 
only hands that could have produced them. Where, then, is the difficulty 
in conceiving a change of purpose, in the Divine plans; or why should we 
doubt that the original mandate may have been repeated, in the execution 
of this new purpose? It was within the scope of Almighty Goodness and 
Justice to ‘ destroy the earth,’ and to destroy its inhabitants, who had 
‘ corrupted their ways’ before Him. He does destroy the earth accordingly, 
and graciously saves a small remnant of mankind, to hand down to all 
future generations, a record of this awful judgment. This destruction 
of the earth could be brought about in no way more effectually, (with the 
prospective view of benevolence to mankind, to which its present beautiful 
and orderly derangement bears witness,) than by a renewal of the Divine 
Command, and a re-arrangement of the order in which sea and land were 
originally placed. We are led, then, by the facts which have now been 
described, and by analogy from the original ‘ gathering together’ of the sea 
into its hollow bed, to believe, that when the awful sentence of destruction 
was to be executed upon the earth and its inhabitants, the old dry lands 
became sLow.y and gradually engulphed, either by their sinking under 
the level of the waters, or by the bed of these waters being as slowly ele- 
vated, into what was to be a new dry land, or even by a combination of both 
movements. In short, though * the windows of heaven’ are described as 
having been ‘ opened,’ and the contending atmospheric elements to have 
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thus been brought powerfully into action, yet, it is added, that the depths, 
or ‘ fountains of the great deep were broken up,’ which announcement is 
in the most complete accordance with the facts which have now been 
detailed.” 


But we do not feel that the effort is by any means so successful, 
when our author proceeds to argue that the Mosaic Deluge is 
the only great or universal revolution to which the phenomena of 
geology bear testimony. It may be that he is right, and that the 
six days literally taken according to the date of the account in the 
book of Genesis, was the era of creation. But to our minds 
the fossil phenomena, which have been so fully and beautifully 
traced by Dr. Buckland and others, in the whole series of stratified 
rocks, are not satisfactorily explained by the author’s reference 
to nature. Instead of saying with the celebrated author of the 
Bridgewater Treatise on Geology, that ‘‘ when we discover a con- 
stant and regular assemblage of organic remains, commencing in 
one series of strata and ending in another, which contains a differ- 
ent assemblage, we have herein the surest grounds whereon 
to establish those divisions which are called geological formations ; 
and we find many such divisions succeeding one another, when we 
investigate the mineral deposits on the surface of the earth,’”—Mr. 
Fairholme will not allow that there is anything like a strict analogy 
either as to duration or mode of operation between the causes that 
now exist, and those which have produced the phenomena in the 
crust of the earth, which are the subject of so much modern specu- 
lation—arguing that “ the proofs of rapidity, and of the uninter- 
rupted deposition of sedimentary matter, so totally different from 
any existing action on which we can form our judgment, seem to 
remove the mode of these strata entirely beyond the sphere of 
man’s distinct apprehension, and lead us to attribute them tu the 
action of second causes indeed, but under the special and direct 
guidance of the Great First Cause, in the same manner as the 
Deluge, and the present beautiful order of things resulting from it, 
seem to have been brought about.” Or to take some of the 
author’s principal conclusions more in detail ; he says— 


“ 1st,—In the first place, we find, from the universality of stratification, 
that all the sedimentary matter composing to a depth of several 
thousand feet, the surface of the present dry lands, has been 
arranged, as we now see it, in, and by the action of water. From 
the great prevalence of martne exuvie throughout the strata, we 
have a right to conclude that this water was that of the ocean, 
although the intermixture of occasional remains, apparently belong- 
ing to fresh waters, leads to the inference, that collections of such 
water also formerly existed somewhere; and that estuaries of rivers 
must have formed, as at present, the probable receptacles of former 
terrestrial debris. 
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** 2nd,—On a minute inspection of the junctions of all strata, we find 
the strongest testimony, in proof of the uninterrupted deposition of 
the sedimentary matter composing them ; and also of this deposition 
having taken place with such rapidity, that the ripple and other 
water marks of one bed, had not time to be destroyed by the action 
of the air, or the waters, before they were covered up, and for ever 
preserved, by subsequent similar depositions, in superincumbent 
beds. 

‘* 3rd,—We have other not less conclusive, though less universal, proofs of 
such rapidity, in the occasional stems of tall plants, intersecting 
many different strata, and placed at various angles, from horizontal 
to vertical; these strata being frequently of two or three feet in 
thickness, and bearing ripple and other water-marks between the 
strata, thus indicating a sort of periodical deposition and repose, 
somewhat resembling the ebb and flow of the tide, but different in 
degree, and in consequences, from any effect existing action which 
we can discover in nature. 

‘* 4th,—As all these strata bear self-evident marks of a degree of rapidity 
of formation, of which we can, from the existing state of things, 
form no just conception, we are not justified in attributirg to them 
periods proportioned to the present comparative repose of nature ; 
and in thus theorising on vast and indefinite periods of time, as the 
age of the earth. It is by compartson alone, that we can judge of 
either time or space. If we are deprived, then of such power, from 
the absence of this only true scale, we become liable to the most 
erroneous impressions, by drawing our conclusions from false pre- 
mises; and much of that obscurity, which is usually admitted as 
being characteristic of geological theories, may probably have arisen 
from this mistaken course.” 


The reasonings by which these conclusions are arrived at, are 
spread in such a manner throughout the work, that no circumscribed 
analysis, such as we alone could afford the book, would do them 
justice. Enough has been said and quoted, however, to show to 
our geological readers that it is a production of more than ordinary 
mark on the subject of which it treats, although we have no idea 
that it will be generally felt to be so original or convincing as 
its author dreams. 





Art. III.— Turkey, Greece, and Malta. By Avo.trnus Stave, Esq., 
R. N. F. R. A. S., Author of ‘“ Records of Travels in the East.’ 2 vols. 
8vo. London: Saunders and Otley. 1837. 


Mr. Svape begins with Malta, although it be last named in the 
title of his work, in accordance with the opinion which he expresses 
in the course of his sketches of that island, when he says that a 
man intent on a tour in the East should decidedly start from that 
point. ‘‘ On the verge of Christendom, he will have a glimpse of 
oriental usages. The Arabic language will not sound uncouth after 
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the Maltese dialect ; the yakmash of the Turkish lady will not 
appear exaggerated after the Maltese faldette ; the resigned depen- 
dence on Divine Providence will prepare him for the startling doc- 
trine of fate. It is a good starting post. You find conveyance by 
packets or merchantmen in all directions, at all prices; gratis, by a 
king’s ship or a yacht, if you chance to have a friend, or possess 
modest assurance. Any thing forgotten, you can provide yourself 
with at Valetta: a note-book for the benefit of your friends—a 
sketch-book for your own admiration. You may replenish your 
sauce-bottle and fill up your powder-flask ; you may obtain an 
active servant, and pick up hints for future guidance, the last being 
often as I have found to my cost, the article a young traveller 
thinks least of, and wants most. Bound eastward, you may not 
value the island according to its merits, but returning, the transi- 
tion is joyous ; from a course of hardship to all the delights of civi- 
lization—the comforts of England and the refinements of France— 
your own language and the sweet Italian tongue to greet your ears.” 
The passage which contains these opinions suggests two remarks, 
that travellers will do well to bear in mind. One is, that the line 
of steam vessels which either has been or is about to be established, 
to run regularly between the French and Italian ports, Malta, 
Greece, and Constantinople, will so wonderfully facilitate the 
tourist’s progress, that by embarking at Marseilles, or any of the 
ports of Italy, he may reach Malta in three days, Athens in five, 
Constantinople in eight, make the passage of the Danube to Vienna 
in as many more, along a magnificent river not subject to the mo- 
tion of the sea—in short, in the course of one month, he may tra- 
verse a space, witness sights, and examine objects, which hereto- 
fore it would have cost half a year to attempt; and he may do this 
at an expense for which he could not formerly have taken a month’s 
pleasure at Brighton or Cheltenham. Such, at least, is the calcu- 
lation of a competent judge, viz. Mr. George Cochrane, who, we 
observe has within these few days published his “ Wanderings in 
Greece,” and who was in the year 1834 on terms with the Greek 
government regarding a project for carrying into full effect these 
lines of communication. 

The other remark to which we have referred is to be found in 
Mr. Slade’s notices of Malta, where he laments that the intercourse 
existing in the island between the English and Maltese families is 
very slight. Faults seem to attach to both sides ; but one prin- 
cipal cause for this want of the reciprocities of social life, must ever 
continue while the English language is so little studied or under- 
stood to such a limited degree as it has hitherto been by the natives. 
Though the island has been thirty-six years annexed to our empire, 
Mr. Slade declares that not more than twenty of the Maltese speak 
our language perfectly. We may therefore, along with him, express 
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our regret that the acquisition of English has not been made a sine 
gud non to those who are officially employed in public situations— 
in the department of the law, for example, that it has not been 
established as the vehicle of forms, instead of the Italian tongue. 

The volumes now before us are the result of observations made 
by the author in the years 1834-35-36, while attached to the squa- 
dron under the command of Sir Josias Rowley, and chiefly relate 
to the actual state and prospects of Greece and Turkey, considered 
separately, and in their connexion with the policy of England and 
of Russia. Mr. Slade, besides, informs his readers that the Medi- 
terranean has been familiar to him from an early age, in conse- 
quence of his having served nearly all his time on that station. He 
has even written formerly concerning the countries that lie in the 
regions indicated by the title of the present work, and, therefore it 
is to be presumed that he is not only well acquainted with the scenes 
and the people here described, but that his speculations respecting 
the future have much in them deserving the attention of the politi- 
cian. Among these speculations we may mention, that the rapid - 
decay of Turkey, in the scale of nations, is confidently predicted. 
That that empire is to become the arena of contention between 
England and the Northern Autocrat, is also put forward, together 
with certain advice to the former power in reference to the checks 
that should be offered to the latter. It is not, however, upon 
these grave subjects that we feel inclined to follow our author; we 
rather confine our extracts to some of those lively and happy de- 
scriptions or notices of individuals with which his volumes abound ; 
and in doing so we shall begin with a glance at a certain celebrated 
traveller, met at Malta—viz. Prince Piickler Muskau. He was 
returning— 

“ After a tour through the regencies of Tunis and Algiers, in which he 
crossed mountains the French stopped at, discovered ruins superior to the 
Athenian remains, and experienced a reception from every bey never before 
granted to a Christian—all by his own account. Ay me! Though he was 
known, inspected in quarantine, though his merits were discussed, though 
his books were in the library, the prince prevailed over the Puchler 
Muskau. This travelling prince, who writes mawkish sentiment to Julie, 
a lady of a more discreet age, they say, than his own; who blames the cruel 
winds (he did so at Malta ) for not impelling faster the vessel freighted with 
the precious burden of her epistles, was let loose on the little English set at 
Malta. Save in two orthree instances, it was‘ upen sesame’ wherever he 
turned. Nearly every one seemed anxious to be considered a fit gathering 
for the next basket of‘ tuttt frutti.? Dressed in garb of notoriety, a red 
skull-cap, large eastern trousers, and mottled boots, not even condescending 
to put on a Christian garb to inspect the garrison turned out for his amuse- 
ment, he went the length of his tether, even that of prince. He made his 
own works in the public library a curiosity by marginal-noting them from 
end to end, in elucidation of many parts relating to England, which he 
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averred, by way of excusing himself, were badly translated. Not content 
with his own acquirements, he had a secretary who might be said to act as 
jackal; entering every box at the opera, known or unknown, to learn the 
flirtation of the day ; to elicit ages; in short, to pick up pettt scandale ‘ pour 
le prince,’ who retired from society to his desk ; and‘ for the prince, ‘ he was 
tolerated. Also filling the office of trumpeter, he would say Sir Grenville 
Temple’s descriptions (of Barbary) ‘ are most accurate and true; but they 
are dry. Now the prince will take up the same subject; he will give them 
a form—a colouring, and invest them with a charm that will compel every 
body to read.’ Bravo, M. le Secretaire ! What is your pay ? My dear friends! 
if he shew you all up, give colouring to your dinners, where the enraptured 
hosts ‘ royal highnessed,’ and ‘ tapered’ him up and down stairs ; give a form 
to your colonial disputes, rife in his day, who will you have to blame? He 
silences his scruples by saying he writes for Germans: not his fault if Sarah 
Austin chooses to translate his book so beautifully, and, he might add, so 
partially ,for the translation conveys a feeble idea of the liberties he took in 
German with his English friends. What German knows or cares any thing 
about the English in a colony, unless as national traits ?” 


Leaping from Malta to Constantinople, we cull an anecdote con- 
cerning a minister of state. 


** One day, during the summer of 1835, his abuse of power being the 
general theme—for he had just bastinadoed a man on the belly till he died— 
he received a summons to attend the sultan at the place of Begler-Bey. 
Mahmoud received him good-humouredly ; and after awhile invited him to 
eat some sweet cakes which were brought in by a page. Tahir inclined him- 
self to the honour, in doubt, however, whether his sublimity were compli- 
menting him or joking. ‘ Eat, eat,’ said his royal host, on seeing him 
suspend his attack, on the fly-envied pile; ‘eat they will do you good.’ 
Tahir bowed his head anew, and continued the luscious task. ‘ Go on,’ 
repeated the sultan, ‘ I insist on your eating every one.’ Tahir now paled; 
he fancied he saw in the proceeding something beyond a frolic, and he 
knew the oriental use of the metaphor. Hecontinued, however, the irksome 
process; at length ceased, well nigh choked. ‘The prophet’s vicegerent, 
Allah, smile on him, might do what he pleased to his slave, but he could 
not eat more; he might take his head away, but his throat would not swallow.’ 
Now for the moral. ‘How do you then think,’ said the sultan, ‘ people can 
eat five hundred strokes of the bastinado, when you are unable to eat fifty 
cakes?’ My reader may fancy that Tahir never ate sweet cakes again of 
his own accord; but they may be assured, that the royal wit did not prevent 
his making others ‘ eat the bastinado’ whenever his mustachoes chose to 
curl,” 

The marriage of the sultan’s daughter is the occasion of the fol- 
lowing description of an unparalleled display of rejoicing. 


‘« Fach night, at such times, the Bosphorus may realise one’s imaginings 
of Bagdad under Haroun al Raschid and Zobeide. The noble stream 
flows along for ten miles between palaces of fire. Every house on either 
bank is illuminated fancifully. There are Gothic temples, and Grecian 
colonnades with scrolled frontispicces, and gardens—but all of living flame. 
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The Seraglio Point, one of Europe’s extremities, is a blaze of light, and 
reflects itself on Asia’s cliffs. Nothing of the sort in Christendom can 
give the slightest idea of Constantinople and the Bosphorus when thus 
lighted up. The effect is most striking on the water. As no object is 
visible except the creations of fire, the ships, which are traced out by lamps, 
appear to float in mid-air at indefinite distances, while the refulgent kiosks 
on the hill-tops of either continent may give the idea of magicians’ abodes, 
for they also seem unconnected with earth or water. One may readily 
fancy oneself alone in a dark lake on the Elysian fields, surrounded by 
mansiuns of the blest. From time to time, however, fireworks disclose the 
scene in detail. Huge woodem whales are moored for that purpose, and 
from their mouths thousands of rockets fly up over the gilded stream, to mingle 
first their evanescent brightness with the stars, then fall again in Danz’s 
showers on its bosom. Numerous caiques then, previously hidden by the 
glare, emerge into form, and where you fancied yourself to be solitary, your 
rowers have scarcely room to move. You also see large fish, with shining 
tails and flaming eyes, paddled about by invisible hands; and carriages and 
horses, ingeniously built on boats, seem to be driving over the water as 
securely as on dry land. All is liquid radiance for a few minutes, save 
where a cypress-grove on either bank throws its shadow forth, as if, like 
the masked skeleton at an Egyptian feast, to be a silent monitor. As the 
temporary brightness dies away, illusion obtains complete mastery of the 
soul; you see a splash, and you look for a sea-god to rise; you heara voice 
and you listen fora Nereid’ssong. In the joy of his heart, Sultan Mahmoud 
declared that the offspring of the union which called forth such festivity 
and splendour in the summer of 1834, should be permitted to live. A boy 
gladdened the young mother’s heart for a few months, then died. Sultana 
Saliheh was seventeen or eighteen years old; not pretty, but lady like, ac- 
cording to the reports of some Frank ladies. She was reported to be haughty 
and passionate. She affronted the lady pashas, it was said, when they paid 
their duties to her after the marriage: her foot they were bound to kiss; 
but instead of smiling on her worshippers, she turned away her head.— 
More secluded than Mussulman women in general, no man (except the 
doctor) ever setting eyes even on her garments, a princess of the house of 
Othman hails her marriage-day as the day of escape from bondage. She 
is at once free excepting the usual checks of Mohammedanism.” 


But while such daughters are thus released from restraint, the 
bonds which despotism and jealousy throw around the enslaved hus- 
band are no less remarkable. He is chosen by the sultan, and 
must obey, even although he has for years been united to the chosen 
of his heart. He must also submit to be watched by the numerous 
spies which his royal mistress may employ, lest he should follow his 
inclination and revisit his discarded partner ; all which must render 
such a forced elevation the more unendurable in that it makes his 
thraldom conspicuous. We subjoin some specimens of conversa- 
tion and remarks illustrative of ‘Turkish gravity, absence of curio- 
sity, and resignedness to things as they are. Mustapha is the 


author’s guide, and the scene is in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Temnos. 
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“ On clearing the defiles, we saw on our right, commanding a pass, a 
ruined castle ; on our left appeared, as I thought, a suspension-bridge. * Who 
built the castle ?” I asked. ‘ Allah bilir,’ (God knows,) said Mustapha. On 
getting this eternal answer in the East to any question, whether relating 
to the weather, or to distance, or to a person’s age, one feels uncommonly 
inclined, the phrase sounds so like a quiz, to be angry. But I was used to 
it. I satisfied myself with an undertoned ejaculation, and turned to inquire 
about the bridge. A similarly direct and simple question would have 
saved us some trouble : but, sure of the first impression, I inquired whether 
it were not made of iron, and suspended. ‘Certainly,’ answered Mustapha. 
‘Indeed,’ I observed ; ‘ what bey, what aga built it?” ‘Oh! a certain bey 
who lives there—who governs a town out there—there,’ said Mustapha, 
pointing to the horizon. ‘ He must be a clever man, Mustapha.’ ‘ Certainly 
he is a clever man.’ ‘ He must have travelled in Frank country.’ ‘ Why 
should he not have travelled in Frank country?’ ‘There was no gainsay- 
ing this, so we diverged two miles from our path to inspect the phenome- 
non; I wondering at the march of intellect in Turkey; Mustapha won- 
dering still more, and that audibly, at my curiosity, with the sun declining, 
and the next town a long way off. Of course it was of wood, as most other 
bridges in Turkey are. A fanciful arrangement of the balustrading, seen 
through dark underwood, had caused ourdelusion. ‘ Why, Mustapha,’ 
I observed in a tone, as much as to say, are you laughing at my beard ? ‘ it 
is not iron.’ ‘That I can see,’ he replied with composure, * but the bey- 
zadeh said it was, and could I suppose he were wrong ?” 


A little farther on— 


Leaving the bridge, we jogged on, neither sorry nor glad, over a rich 
country towards Ballyk Hissar, the termination of a long stage of sixty- 
four miles. ‘ Mustapha,’ I said, ‘ please God! we willhave fish for supper. 
Mustapha thought a minute; then shook the ashes out of his pipe, 
and gave that interrogatory nasal twist for which Turks are peculiar, 
‘Truly!’ I continued, ‘the place is named Ballyk (fish), of course we 
shall find plenty.’—‘ True!’ after a pause, ‘it és aed ballyk—we will eat 
ballyk.’ He then lit another pipe, stuck his whip in the collar of his 
jacket, arranged his sacks of trousers, and tickled his steed into the 
chackbin, (ambling shuffle). No pasha could have smoked more 
importantly. ‘Mustapha,’ I again said, rousing him out of the happy 
medium between dozing and thoughtlessness, ‘is the sea near Ballyk 
Hissar ?’—‘* You know;; there is no sea.’—‘ Is there a river ?’—‘ There is 
no river.’—‘ Is there a lake?’—‘ There is no lake..—‘ Where then are 
we to get our fish?’ Another mystification, thought Mustapha. He 
waxed angry, and asked if the bey-zadeh were laughing at him. ‘ You 
Franks are the strangest people in the world: you cannot be good; you 
are never satisfied ; you always want areason. Why not leave things as 


God made them. Fish or not fish, you will get a supper—that is 
enough,’ ” 


In the portion which these volumes bestow upon Greece there 
are many notices of Athens and King Otho. Concerning the for- 
mer, take this sketch— 
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The modern city of Athens, which had the old Turkish bazaar, a 
cafeneh, and two palm-trees for its nucleus, is certainly not classical. 
Three things strike a stranger’s attention at once, viz. the number of 
beggars, the number of spirit-shops, and the number of money-changers. 
Each time one visits the place, the more one is impressed with the idea 
that one-third of the population live in billiard-rooms and cafés. The 
population amounts to about fifteen thousand. Accustomed to regard the 
capital as an index of the national condition, a stranger might be deceived 
by the aspect of society in the court and diplomatic set, which may 
be compared to the embroidered veil of the recluse over her stuff gown 
and mortified neck. Balls every week do not tally with ruined towns, 
banditti on the plains, and insecurity on the roads. But is not the 
champagne at the minister’s table typical of the kingdom? ‘ Otho’s ball- 


’ room is sixty feet in diameter,’ said a lady tous. ‘Can you have a better 


king ?’ was the necessary inference. 

* One scarcely knows whether to call the town on the whole good, bad, 
or indifferent. Perhaps all three terms are applicable. ‘Taken abstract- 
edly, it is bad—lath and plaster the chief materials—taste and regularity 
in abeyance. Viewed with a certain allowance for impediments of 
various descriptions, it is indifferent. But considering the anarchial state 
of the country and the sort of government, it may be pronounced good.”’ 


A presentation at Court affords the following sketches. 


“On one side of the square resided the king, in a respectable looking 
dwelling-house ; opposite to it was the main guard ; by the door, a chained 
lioness. His Hellenic majesty greeted the arrival of the British squadron 
in his waters, and admitted the admiral and officers to an audience soon 
afterwards. Fully arrayed in scarlet and blue, with swords and cocked- 
hats, the latter article an invention of Boreas, one might fancy we made 
a capital show, walking through the streets, for the Naupliotes. We 
nearly filled the palace. Duly anti-roomed, and bowed at, and talked to 
by secretaries and aides-de-camp, we had leisure to renew acquaintances 
and make others, while his majesty went through the form of keeping 
people waiting.” 


Mavrocordato, who during the revolution was “ spare, intellec- 
tual, lank-haired, dressed in a thread-bare coat once black,” and 
who now “ fat, comely, a well curled wig on, and habited in light 
blue and silver,”’ 


‘* Ushered us into the adjoining room, where stood the young 
sovereign before a canopied chair, styled a throne, on either side of 
which hung portraits of his father and mother. Nothing in his good- 
humoured countenance bespoke his lineage. ‘Tall and slim, his manners 
were courteous, too much so for a people who, from previous habits, are 
inclined to mistake civility for submission. An earnest desire to please 
appeared his characteristic. Being a minor, the odium of government 
therefore resting with the regency, it was easy for him to be thought 
amiable. To us, in the long interview which followed, he made himself 
particularly so. Unluckily his majesty, notwithstanding rather an 
ungraceful utterance, which will wear off with age, thought proper to 
address every person. What he said is of little consequence. ‘The room 
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was small, reduced to half the size by the said throne ; and his majesty, by 
bowing incessantly a /’ Allemande, doing the polite to the principal per- 
sonages, soon contrived to hem the remainder within the precincts of a 
window recess, The day was particularly hot. Thence they were extracted 
one by one, by the secretary, who handed them over to the admiral, who 
introduced them. At first it was embarrassing to us who were looking on 
out of the corner; but community of honour soon changed the feeling, 
and scarcely one could restrain laughter, scarcely the patient, as the admi- 
ral continued to repeat, ‘ Ce monsieur ci ne parle pas Frang¢ats, ou tréspeu,’ 
while the king, disappointed in the effect of his speech, reiterated, again 
and again, his regret at not having made J/a belle langue Anglaise his 
peculiar study. He became exceedingly annoyed, and floundered deeper 
into interrogatories about Portsmouth and London, steam- boats and alder- 
men, and soon no doubt, wished a belle langue Anglaise with les beur 
Messieurs Anglais—for we all strutted as beauz as gold lace could make us, 
on the top of Mount Parnassus. The scene relaxed the rigid lips of 
Mavrocordato.” 


We might select many other light and agreeably descriptive pas- 
sages from these volumes; but the above are sufficient to show, 
that among the swarm of works which are rendering Greece and 
Turkey as familiar to Englishmen as France or Italy, Mr. Slade’s 


deserves to occupy a prominent place. 


a. 





Art. 1V.—Personal Memoirs and Correspondence of Colonel Charles 
Shaw, K.T.C. S., &c., Comprising a Narrative of the War in Por- 
tugal and Spain, from tts Commencement in 1831, to the Dissolution 
of the British Legion in 1837. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Colburn, 


1837. 


SELDOM have we read two more exciting volumes than these. The 
writer of them is an intelligent, enterprising, and stirring character, 
who from the time that he was able to think and to act for himself, 
has been concerned in much that could not fail of affording abun- 
dant materials for curious and interesting autobiography ; and even 
when the current of his life was common-place, the reader will find 
that the spirit of the man, and the raciness of his observations 
relieve the narrative of every thing pertaining to such periods, like 
dry or tedious writing. A higher value attaches to the most im- 
portant of Colonel Shaw’s adventures and experiences, than the 
mere excitement of curiosity, and the satisfaction of a morbid desire 
for stories of hardship, hair-breadth escapes, rapine, and bloodshed. 
We believe that his narrative is strictly faithful, that whatever he 
reports concerning facts of which he has been cognizant, his testi- 
mony is unimpeachable. What then must the evils and the horrors 
of acivil war be? Some of our extracts will help to an answer. 
Nor let it be supposed that the Colonel is a gloomy writer, or that 
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he loves to dwell on the dark side of things. Quite the reverse ; 
for he exhibits one of the most striking instances we ever witnessed 
of how completely a tender-hearted, imaginative, generous, and 
right-minded man 1s transformed, or, rather, hardened by roughing 
it as a soldier. Hence his narrative has much in it of that reck- 
lessness and callousness which nothing but long experience in the 
arts, tricks, and exercise of war could possibly induce. He jokes 
and makes things funny, where in reality, there must have been 
nothing but topics for wailing and scenes of agony or outrage. The 
truth is, he writes and feels like a veteran warrior, and forces himself 
to laugh, when, if he did not do so, he would cry. And what is 
the result as far as concerns the reflecting reader, but a more dread- 
ful picture, than any attempts at pathetic description could produce. 
Therefore not only as a stirring narrative, but as a most authentic 
one forcibly given, and necessarily so, because the record was often 
extended when the scenes and the events described were scarcely 
withdrawn from the writer’s gaze, we regard the present account 
of the wars in question in no ordinary light; for we are satisfied 
that while they engage the attention strongly, they ought to teach 
permanent lessons, of great moment to the welfare of nations, and 
the interests of humanity. 

Colonel Shaws’s memoir goes back to his school-days. He was 
fond of angling, but not of the study of Greek. Lawyers had long 
vacations ; and the longest in the Scottish courts happening to 
extend over the salmon-fishing season, it may be presumed that 
law and angling, though somewhat contradictory in the matters of 
dryness, became associated in the stripling’s mind. But the erratic 
and imaginative taste which true anglers cherish, turned out to be 
more akin in the case of our author, to the profession of arms, than 
the study of Stair and Erskine. Accordingly he obtained an 
ensigncy in the gallant fifty-second light infantry, in 1813, and 
after several months hard drilling, embarked for the continent, and 
soon got employment in his new line of life under Lord Lynedoch 
at Bergen-op-zoom and Antwerp. Peace at length having been 
established, he studied for some time at the military college in 
Brunswick. He afterwards, having been put upon half-pay, settled 
in Edinburgh, and commenced business in that city as a wine-mer- 
chant; at the same time having a hand in the organization and 
drilling of a corps of volunteers. ‘Trade, however, seems to have 
been as distasteful to him as Jaw, and therefore, having sold his 
business, he undertook a continental tour. From the early part of 
his volumes, which contains an account of this excursion, we gather 
a few stray notices, merely observing, that though there be not 
much that is novel in it, there is a good deal that is pleasantly and 
vigorously described, and very creditable to the heart and head of 
the writer; evincing that he has many years ago been a man of 
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reflection, and one that was sure to turn to good account the fruits 
of his experience. We quote two distinct passages, to show how 
well prepared the author was by studies and habit to undertake 
the hazardous enterprize of a Liberator. One runs thus—* To 
_ prevent thirst in hot weather, nothing is better than to take a great 
quantity of fresh butter with your bread at breakfast. Avoid drink- 
ing water as you would poison ; in short, drink as little as possible 
of any thing, and do not give way to the first sensation of thirst.” 
Wetting the legs, he also says, gives relief. The other passage 
referred to, is quite in keeping with a campaigner’s life. 

‘IT arrived late at the village of Corps, situated at the bottom of 
a mountain, but still having the view of a deep valley below it. Here I 


entered an inn, where everything appeared most miserable, but still they 
had a chef. The dinner placed before me was a stew of chamois, and a 


dish of newly fledged sparrows, which looked so disgusting that they 
destroyed my appetite. On wishing to pay my bill early the next 
morning, I could not, as I found all the people of the house were gone to 
confession. On their return, I asked the landlady for my bill, who, after 
some consideration, said, thirteen francs. Knowing she had only charged 
two and a half francs to my fellow-traveller, I was very angry, and asked 
her if she was not ashamed to cheat so soon after confession? but 1 saw 
she was opening a new confession account with me: | therefore threatened 
to go tothe mayor. This had the desired effect; she thanked me for 
three francs and we parted.” 

He found that the French only hated and assailed one man more 
fiercely than Sir Walter Scott, and that was Sir Hudson Lowe. 
The guardian and the historian, excited their resentment and 
abuse, as will readily be supposed on account of their treatment of 
a celebrated personage. 

A visit to the famous monastery of La Trappe affords the author 
an opportunity to display a good deal of his sagacity and other cha- 
racteristic traits, wherein close observation, plain and straight- 
forward narrative, and racy remarks, not unmingled with a humour 
that loves to look upon what is broadly ludicrous, even among 
scenes of a very different complexion, whether sorrowful or frightful, 
may be detected. But it is when the author embarks in the cause 
of Donna Maria, that the chief interest of the book begins. In this 
enterprize he acted the part of recruiting officer, and had at first the 
rank of captain. An abridgement of the account he gives of the 
manner in which he evaded the Foreign Enlistment Act, and of 
the expedition to the Azores, would amuse our readers. But we 
must hasten forward towards the commencement of the active 
operations of war, premising that Shaw is an admirable teller of a 
story, and that few will match him when personating the charac- 
ters of Irish or Scotch, whether as regards their conduct, their lan- 
guage, or their appearance. Here is an anecdote concerning some 
of the Irish recruits, who were at first exceedingly troublesome and 
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opposed to every thing like discipline, but who subsequently became 
excellent soldiers; many of them, besides, transmitted to their 
famishing relations at home a portion of their bounty. A man 
having been brought to a drum-head court-martial, fouad good use 
for his natural eloquence, which he addressed especially to his coun- 
tryeman Colonel Hodges—for, much to the offender’s astonishment, 
he was ordered to receive one hundred lashes. 


“A sort of innocent cat had been rigged out, and he was tied to the 
capstan, and hisshirt taken off. His address to Hodges amused me much, 
‘Sure, your honour, you won’t touch a countryman ?—at laste you did 
not say so in London;’ then at the first lash, ‘ Only think, Jam your own 
townsman ;’ third lash, ‘O think of flogging one of your father’s gen- 
teelest tinantry!’ still going on, ‘ Did Sir R. Peel think he would ever 
see my bare back, although he tried to put me into jail—but, for God’s 
sake, stop, dear Jandlord! What will Lord Goderich say to this? he will 
never allow me to brush his coat.’ Still no effect. He then turned 
round to one of the men, ‘ Now, Pat Griffin, you, the Colonel, and I, are 
all countrymen, use your own smooth tongue.’ This had the effect on 
Hodges; the man was not hurt, and the power of punishment had been thus 
shown, which was absolutely necessary, as this morning a large reinforce- 
ment of Liberty Boys had just arrived from Rye on board the Linnet.” 


In another part of the work, when speaking of punishments, the 
author says, that he is inclined to think that their prompt applica- 
tion “ prevents much great crime; the only objection to it 1s, that 
if you once begin the system, there is a difficulty of keeping it within 
bounds.” A very serious objection surely; and one that he himself 
did not stickle nicely about. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the materials which he and Hodges had to deal with, were 
not only raw, but confused, and previously vitiated to a great 
degree. ‘The extract must be longer than our last, which describes 
how the Scotch Fusileers, who distinguished themselves so highly 
in Portugal, were first brought under controul. At the time when 
the account begins, Shaw was a total stranger to his men. 


‘The Scotch, as soon as landed, were put under my orders; and I was 
most anxious they should have a fresh start and be able to judge for 
themselves, without mixing with those who had been accustomed to 
suffering and to mutiny whenever they wished to carry their point. Don 
Pedro sent for me, and told me he expected great things of my country- 
men. 1 was most anxious that he should take a view of these ‘ Scotch 
Liberators’ before they were disguised as soldiers; but no, he would not; 
only agreeing that they should have a quarter separate from the English, 
This was of consequence ; and I resolved to make the separation as great 
as possible, these Scotch being the most knowing fellows I ever encoun- 
tered. ‘They were not riotous, but they were sullenly * methodic ;’ and 
it is but justice to give Captain Lawrie credit for the manner he had 
contrived to prevent mutiny during a long and hazardous voyage from 
Glasgow. 
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“ Reform had been much agitated in Scotland; union societies had 
been formed; and, from the technical language used by these men, 
I suspected they had thought it prudent to leave their Glasgow looms, 
and try what effect the liberating air of Portugal might have on the 
memory of the police-officers in their native towns. The greatest pro- 
portion were young; I therefore had some hopes, although the second day 
after the fellows landed I was puzzled. 

“ All were assembled in a large room; and hearing some dispute, 
' Tentered, when I was saluted with ‘Silence!’ ‘Order!* ‘ Let’s hear what 
the Corna] has to say.’ ‘Stan back, let’s hear how he’ll answer the 
Comitea.’ Upon this, five fellows advanced, the speaker taking off his 
cap. He pulled out a paper and said, ‘ We five are deputed by our freens 
to show you the undermentioned written conditions, which if you don’t 
agree to, we shan’t serve, and Donna Maria may gang to h—l.’ 
Reading the conditions, I saw they wished 2/. 10s. per month, the English 
being promised only 2/.5s. I told them the English had fought well with 
me, and J should not agree to the Scotch getting 5s. more ; so if they did 
not choose, they might all ‘gang whare they wanted to sen’ Dony Maria.’ 
This caused a great hubbub; and the five returned to a room, whence they 
reappeared after a while. During the interval, I had been asking the 
fellows the different places from whence they came; having thus gained 
a little popularity, the five fellows readvancing, I asked them in an 
authoritative voice *‘ Who they were?’ They said they had been delegates 
in Glasgow, and had been appointed a ‘ Comitea’ for the volunteers who 
had engaged at the Salt Market station. I said, in the army I had never 
heard of the word ‘ Comitea,’ and asked what the word meant. I would 
not understand any explanation; at last one of them, a smart-looking 
fellow, said ‘ Lord, Cornal, I see you ken weel eneugh what a Comitea is; 
but I’ll tell ye the fac of the matter is,a wheen o’ us join thegether, and 
we ca ourselves the Comitea, and we gar a’ the others dae what we like.’ 
I instantly said, ‘O, I understand completely what it is. I see, a Comitea 
is a Cornal. Call me either the one or the other, as I shall gar ye dae 
what I like.’ This explanation of ‘Comitea’ caused a regular row; their 
threatening not to serve, and my telling them they may be off, brought it 
to a crisis, and made them come to other terms; as they confessed the 
enemy’s batteries at the mouth of the river prevented their getting away; 
so after deep consideration they agreed to serve, provided they were paid 
in British currency, the soldier getting the advantage of the exchange. I 
agreed; but what this meant I really did not understand; the Comitea 
called on me to explain how many mills (i. e. milrees) to the pound ster- 
ling. This was a terrible puzzler; so without answering the ‘Comitea,’ 
I began asking the other fellows whether they had worked in a cotton- 
mill, carding-mill, or woollen-mill, each giving differentanswers; so all this 
‘row’ finished with ‘D—n all mills and comiteas, hurrah for Colonel 
Shaw and Dony Maree!’ and thus were the Scotch Fusileers formed.” 


Though these men, when first they were engaged in battle, had 
not been taught the military method of loading a musket, they 
behaved well. Their commander, however, judiciously kept them 
moving according to some drill manceuvres, to prevent them losing 
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heart by standing still under the enemy’s fire. Shaw could not 
only mystify, or be sophistical when occasion required, but he pos- 
sessed the art of chiming in with the humour of his men, or of sym- 
pathizing with them in their endurance, so as to gain ere long their 
entire confidence and regard. Or, should he at any time have. 
found it necessary, he scrupled not, to have recourse to most unusual 
methods of reproof and punishment. Some examples of these 
various qualifications will interest the reader. 


‘“* At the time the want of provisions was very great, and the scenes of 
drunkenness among the English in Oporto terrible. The only rations ser- 
ved out was bacalhao (salt fish); the same which is used after dinner by 
wine bibbers, to give them a relish for more wine: therefore it struck me 
that if it had the effect upon well-fed men, how much greater must the 
effect be on men with acomparatively empty stomach. The cooks on board 
the transports which brought the Scotch, had, with their ‘ national pru- 
dence,’ gathered from the cooking coppers a quantity of grease (slush), 
which they had brought on shore and sold to a manufacturer to make candles. 
Firewood being very scarce, the candle-maker could not make his candles. 
The bacalhao was taken up to this manufacturer, who gladly re-exchanged it, 
and this ‘slush’ was brought down to Lordello; a certain quantity of it 
mixed up with rice, musty biscuit pounded, and along with a sort of vege- 
table gathered on the banks of a rivulet, put into a large boiler of a dying 
manufactory where the men were quartered, and stewed up with some 
stolen dog, cat, or the best bits of a killed wandering donkey or mule, made 
a tolerable mess. Many is the mule which, tempted by the green field 
near this Fabrica, entered never to return. 

‘** My own men stole and eat my greyhound and terrier, and a fight took 
place with the Irish (who had lately landed) for having had in their pos- 
session the skin of my fat pointer. When these living animals disappeared, 
about a tablespoonful of rice and a square inch of pork was a day’s allowance ; 
and often has a young fellow come up to me with both in the palm of his 
hand, saymg. ‘ Cornal Shaw, I only ask yoursel,’ is that plenty for a work- 
ing man to leeve on, besides the fechtin ? It is a shame and I wlll not stand 
it.” My only answer was, ‘If it satisfies you, it does not satisfy me. I 
could eat six rations like that:’ which brought forth the answer, ‘ Weel, 
Cornal, that’s true; but we’ll make that d d John Macdowal (Don 
Miguel) pey for this some fine day.” 


It thus appears that the war in Portugal was no feather-bed affair, 
and that the conflict with famine was sometimes more trying than 
that which took place in the battle-field. 

We have now to offer something in illustration of Scotch pride, 
and the subtlety of Scotch philosophy. 





‘On this line of defence from Lordello, were only two live oxen in 
Oporto ; and being most useful for assisting in dragging guns from one point 
to another, they were put under charge of the ‘ careful immaculate Scotch.’ 
They were generally in charge of a sergeant, who saw them every night 
housed ; but one evening, while he was waking some report to me, one of 
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the bullocks disappeared, and early next morning I found a piece of beef of 
about six pounds weight at my door. 

“] said nothing but went to the barracks. No appearance of blood nor 
smell of beef ; but there was some salt on the floor. Bacalhao was at this 
time the rations, so I expressed astonishment at seeing a necessity for using 
salt; but I soon discovered from the smell that there had been fresh soup 
made. I expressed no opinion, and calling to a little Scotch terrier not 
worth eating, ‘ Hisht Tuskey, there!’ she went into a corner and brought 
out a beef bone, which I remarked was rather large fora fish. All were 
silent and innocent-looking ; but I discovered they had placed the bullock 
in the running rivulet, and there killed and skinned it, and divided it into 
rations: thus all the marks of blood were carried away. They did not 
deny it. 

** The owner made his complaint, and the government charged the re- 
giment 37/.; the real value at a stone’s-throw distance in the enemy’s lines 
being scarcely 77. The Adjutant had a list of the men who had received 
the beef, and who were to pay for it. He had headed the list, ‘ We the 
undersigned, who stole the bullock, agree, &c.’ I heard a terrible row, 
nearly a downright mutiny. I asked what was the matter; in a moment 
a number of voices, ‘ Only think, Cornal, the Adjutant wishes us to si 

ourselves thieves |’ I asked them if it was not the fact that they had stolen 
the bullock. ‘We dinna deny that ; but its ae thing stealing to a man 
being sic a fule as to sign himself a thief. Na, na.’ I said ‘ Very well, 
give methe paper.” I took it, drew my pen through the word stole, and 
inserted ‘ ob Royed,’ and all signed in good humour.” 


The author tells us that he had sometimes great difficulty in 
getting his men to remain on sentry, especially near a foot-path on 
which a great many dead were lying unburied, and from which 
place horrid groans and unnatural sounds were heard. It turned out 
that the source of these frightfulintimations proceeded from certain of 
the canine tribe, which had marched from the enemy’s lines to devour 
the dead, and when this was generally known, Shaw says, “‘ Some 
of my men had enticed three of these dogs, and had sold them for 
one pound each to Frederick, an old French servant of mine, who 
kept a restaurateur’s shop in Oporto.” By these and such like 
means “‘ the Scotch contrived to supply the would-be bons vivans 
with provisions.” But before leaving the subject of sentries, it 
will be as well to exhibit the Colonel in the character of a prompt 
executioner. 


‘‘My quarter was about 150 yards distant from the enemy’s advanced 
night sentry, and if I showed a light I was sure to have a ball through the 
window. A sentry was below this window, and almost every hour I asked 
him if * all was right.’ 

“One night, getting no answer, I thought he had deserted, and going 
down, I found poor Duncan leaning against the wall, sound asleep, with his 
musket at a little distance. I removed the musket, and instantly gave poor 
Duncan a ‘ regular facer,’ which floored him. On his attempting to rise, I 
really did not give fair play; recollecting the answer of a Scotchman who 
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after having knocked down an Englishman, was called on by the bystanders 
to give fair play, aud let him up. ‘Let him up, be sure! Lord, if ye 
kenned the wark I had to get him down, you would na ask me to let him 
up! Na, na.’ 

‘*So 1 did with Duncan; who having now both his eyes shut, I bolted 
into my room, and in a few minutes went to the window with the usual 
question, ‘ Sentry, anything new?’ There was Duncan walking about 
with his musket. ‘No, nothing, Sir.’* Anything extraordinary?’ ‘Not 
much, Sir.’ 

‘‘ Duncan’s appearance when the ‘ relief’ came round astonished the men. 
Neither he nor his comrades had the most distant idea that I had any thing 
to do with the matter ; all having asuspicion, from Duncan’s description of 
its being a figure ‘ all in white,’ that it must have been the ghost of some 
Miguelite. This system was not quite according to ‘regulation;’ but I will 
only remark that, after this, the sentries on this post were ever most alert. 

“‘I told Duncan the real fact on board the steamer going to Spain ; he 
only said ‘ Lord Cornal, wus’t you? Weel, it was bad enough in ye, but 
am obliged to ye, cobbing wud hae been far waur.’” 


It is lamentable to think that men,who have risked their lives in 
the most dreadful tumults of war, who have been often without 
food, drink, shelter, or sufficient raiment, may be at last conveyed 
to such hospitals as Colonel Shaw speaks of. At present, we only 
quote something that relates to a regulation which existed in Por- 
tugal, but which seems to have had no reason for that existence but 
a principle of wanton injustice and cruelty. 


“ During an engagement we had on the 5th of July, the enemy made a 
very sharp attempt on one part of my position at Lordello, where I thought 
there was rather a slackness of defence. I ran immediately to the spot. 
and there found one of the bravest men hid behind a wall, and others of 
course following his example. I called to him, ‘Shame, you coward !’— 
His answer to this was cool and determined. ‘Colonel Shaw, you saw me 
get my former wound, and you know better than any one that I am not a 
coward; but while I lay in the hospital I neither got comfort nor money, 
which many skulkers got : and as I see they are best rewarded, I am follow- 
ing their example.’ The truth of this fell with much force on my mind, so 
I cried out, ‘ Well move forward, if you are hit this day I shall see you paid 
out of my own pocket.’ He obeyed; the others followed, and all was 
right. 

“ After the engagement, I went to Saldanha, and asked him to give an 
order for men in hospital to receive pay. I never saw a man more astonished. 
‘Shaw! Give pay to men in hospital, who ever heard of such a thing?’ 
I related the anecdote; he saw at once its force and truth, and an order 
for pay to men suffering in hospital from gun-shot wounds was given.” 


Before leaving Portugal, let one instance suffice to exhibit not 
merely the ferocious revenge of the people of that country, but the 
terrible height to which the human passions may be carried in cases 
of civil and unnatural wars. 


‘‘ When we marched in here, about 100 prisoners were marched past us, 
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all in uniform, except one immense big scoundrel-looking fellow, who was 
discovered to be aGuerilla. A crowed gathered round him, and a Lancer 
drew his sword, and, to my horror, cut him down. Thinking there was 
going to be a general massacre, I rushed into the centre, trying to defend 
the wretch; when bayonets innumerable were shoved into him. I stood 
over him while struggling in agony; and the Lancer who struck him first, 
called out,‘ I saw him murder my father and brother.’ I walked off in- 
stantly and took my officers with me (who were all round with swords 
drawn,) saying loud enough for the Portuguese to hear—* That he de- 
served his fate.’ It appeared that this wretch, a few days before, had cut the 
throats of six Constitutional officers, and that he was the leader in the mur- 
der of the 130 prisoners. A mob when excited is dreadful. Before he was 
dead, the women were stamping on his hands, and they put a lighted cigar 
into his mouth.” 

Colonel Shaw’s work excites much less interest in relation to the 
Spanish war, and the British legion, than he throws around the contest 
in Portugal and the Scotch Fusileers. One evident reason for this 
is, that the conflict has not in the former country been yet brought to 
a close; nor is it certain how it is toend. We therefore are in 
suspense as to the extent to which the legion may contribute to the 
national honour, and, indeed, like fretful and unreasonable beings, are 
already apt to feel sore upon the subject ; not considering the dif- 
ficulties which had to be encountered, and the rashness of the under- 
taking, or the inadequacy of the means to carry it out, which become 
too palpable in the pages before us. It is true, some misunder- 
standing arose between the author and General Evans, which may 
be supposed to colour the criticisms which he offers respecting 
certain measures, both of preparation and execution in the history 
of the Legion. But, on the other hand, he entertains a high opi- 
nion of the General as a man of honourable character and un- 
doubted bravery. As to his capacity for the post he undertook to 
fill, doubts seem to be entertained and advanced by Shaw, while, as 
regards the jealousy and the treachery that surrounded the leader 
of the Legion, there is no mincing. Upon these points, however, 
it is not our province or desire to enter; but two passages may be 
quoted that pretty plainly show that there was mismanagement and 
miscalculation somewhere before the British ever set foot on Spanish 
ground. The Colonel thus writes to an old companion in arms. 

“TI arrived here last night, and take advantage of the Lisbon packet to 
write to you to hurry home or for Spain ; as I can promise you a majority 
of one of the Scotch regiments. I regret I cannot say Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel; but it has been fixed by the ruling powers here, that Portuguese 
officers are only to have the rank they had in Portugal; it being quite 
impossible that, after your four years of active service in that country, 
you or any of them can be supposed to know so much of war as the young 
gentlemen of the British service, who have had such glorious opportu- 
nities of studying their profession in the garrisons of England. 
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‘* This is much more gentleman-like, lady-like, and genteel service, than 
that of our old friend Donna Maria. I have been to see our War Office 
in Charing Cross. Itis nota shabby, burking place, such as we had in 
St. Giles’s, but all quite ‘in style.’ I really could not keep my gravity ; 
and if you had been there with your pencil, you would have sketched to 
the life the crowd of candidates for glory. ‘They really shame us Portu- 
guese completely ; but we shall have our laugh when we see them sleeping 
in the mud, and eating bacalao with rancid oil, with every now and then 
a dash of gunpowder for sauce. Still this scene has made me serious ; as 
none of them, from the senior to the junior, has the most distant idea of 
what they are to suffer. But to give you a notion of how matters are 
managed, I shall only mention one instance. Three sergeants entered, 
one of whom I at once recognized as the greatest thief and scoundrel we 
had at Terceira and Oporto, and who carried between his shoulders very 
striking effects of the friendship I bore him. He did not recognize me 
without my beard; and I resolved to be silent, that he might not discover 
me by my voice. The Adjutant-General, Colonel le Marchant, told them 
to go to Bicknell and Moore, to get their uniform as Staff-Sergeants. On 
this I threw a bit of paper to the Adjutant-General, written on it, ‘The 
surgeon had better inspect the centre Sergeant.’ When he read it, 
he said aloud to me, * They have all been inspected.’ I said nothing but 
wrote, ‘ Inspect Turner between the shoulders.’ In spite of this, he was 
sent to get his uniform; and I confess to you I saw what I said and did 
was not received as it should be by the dispensers of the loaves and fishes. 
In short, there are so many candidates for commissions, that I suspect 
those in power do not like to have any one appear to know as much as 
they. 


The Colonel, in our next extract, bears strongly in mind the con- 
trast between the starting of the legion, and the flight of the 
‘* Scotch Liberators” and their comitea, which he baffled at his 
first interview with them. 


“IT send to you the ‘Instructions to Officers.’ Look at Article Seven, 
as to landing them with clothing and arms, to give them a good military 
appearance! A mob of this sort, with money in their pockets, to make mili- 
tary appearance !! The thing is absolute folly. Far better to land them 
in their nakedness, and let them get drunk and spend their money, and 
when sober give them only a part of their clothing and necessaries; as, 
although a knapsack is large enough for a ‘kit,’ when packed by an old 
soldier, a recruit cannot stuff the half of his things in it. I foresee much 
loss and confusion, and if I am the senior officer at the place where we 
disembark, I shall take the responsibility of disobeying the order ; as am 
convinced, before I arrive, the General himself will be aware of its folly. 
All this makes me think there is a want of experienced men at head- 
quarters, and, as it is now nearly twenty years since our chief was a sol- 
dier, and as he was then generally on the Staff, it is the more necessary 
that his superior officers should understand thoroughly the duties 
of corporals, sergeants, subalterns ; in short, be up to every thing, cooking 
and doctoring included. The uniform for the officers is ridiculously 
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expensive. How they are to carry their baggage, I know not; in short, 
this trip of pleasure to Spain will astonish some of the gentlemen.” 


And what has been the fate of many of these poor fellows? Let 
what we have now to add from the Colonel’s pages, answer in part. 
There are many other portions of his testimony not less harrowing. 
The following extract contains his account of the fever at Victoria, 
where he was left commandant :— 


“The Legion marched out at twelve o’clock. The hospitals at this 
time were choke-full, four or five in a bed; discharging none, except to 
their graves (about fifteen oc twenty daily); and having, exclusive of 
those in the hospital (twelve hundred), a depdét of convalescents of nearly 
eight hundred. ‘To this depédt I bent my steps, seeing numbers of officers 
in the streets. I fell in al] the men who could stand, taking a Portuguese 
surgeon with me; and in less than one hour had turned out upwards of 
three hundred stout fellows, by means of words, and the flat side of my 
sabre. I ordered them to march next morning to join their regiments. 
They were very knowing, only two hundred and fifty getting ready; all 
the officers, except two, having disappeared. I was resolved not to 
be beaten. I stopped all officers’ rations who did not make their appear- 
ance. This brought two or three to light ; and next morning I managed 
to march them away with one hundred and fifty more men. Still, no more 
officers presented themselves. I then stopped the rations of the servants, 
as well as of the masters, and on the second day brought upwards 
of twenty to light. In less than five days I sent upwards of five hundred 
men to join their regiments. The hospitals were very bad, but this con- 
valescent depdt was terrible. I believe no officer had gone through it; 
and no wonder, as the filth was shocking. All were lying huddled 
together on the bare stones of a convent, without windows, and no 
blankets. I entered where there were a lot of Scotch. 1 said, * Boy, 
what’s the matter wi’ you?’ * An awfu’ sair head, Another,‘ Unco sair 
taes,’ 7. e. death! ‘And what is the matter wi’ you?’ ‘Oh, he is dead, 
and so is the man near him; and sure enough there were three poor devils 
all dead, with their mouths closed together, to keep each other warm. I 
picked up in this way about twelve dead, or in the act of dying. Entering a 
small room in a corner, I was nearly knocked down by the effluvia. Herenine 
men had been for four days, without any surgeon to look after them. I sup-- 
pose they are now all dead. I proceeded to another dark room, and there 
seventeen men had been for forty-eight hours abandoned, all suffering from 
severe dysentery. How to remedy this was difficult, as 1 was told there 
were no blankets nor sheets, nor beds, to send to the hospital. You will not 
believe it but I set to work, and in two days obtained about six hundred 
blankets and nine hundred pair of sheets. I then employed the whole of 
the 8th regiment in removing people to the hospital and burying, and thus 
hada beginning. The scarcity of medicines was dreadful ; but, with the 
active and willing assistance of Alcock, and the Portuguese medical gentle- 
men, it is quite wonderful what has been accomplished. The hospitals 
are now tolerably comfortable; and I managed so that the convalescents 
have a comfortable breakfast and dinner. All are getting better; but there 
must be still nine hundred on the list. About two-thirds of the medical 
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men have died, anda great many officers. Poor Cadogan and Codd, who 
were with me, are in their graves; and at this very moment the funeral of 
Captain Montgomery (a friend of Hodges’) is passing my window.” 


Our last extract from these volumes contains an account of the 
battle of the 5th of May, 1836, and like a great portion of the 
author’s communications bears evident marks of having been writ- 
ten when the awful scenes described were fresh before his mind, 
even although we had not his word to that effect. 


‘‘ We had a terrible morning’s work of it; the brigade having lost, in 
killed and wounded, about 400 men, and 27 officers : others not so much. 
How I escaped, I know not; kind Providence was my protector. My 
watch is smashed, the ball having cut through cloak, coat, trowsers, 
drawers, and shirt, and only bruised me. A spent ball hit me on the 
chest, and my gaiter was cut across by another. We had dreadful lines to 
force; very steep, vomiting fire ; and the clay up to our ancles made us so 
slow, that they picked as they chose. The enemy not only behaved well 
behind their lines, but charged out, and twice or thrice put us for a 
moment in confusion. Alcock is slightly wounded; Mitchell will lose his 
leg ; Mackie and Hogg wounded badly; Hamilton escaped; Swan and 
his two majors are badly wounded. The officers had dreadful work. I gave 
orders to very many of different brigades, and almost all fell killed or 
wounded ; but the enemy will not resist us again so boldly. I am very 
fatigued and excited, and could cry.’ ” 


We think our readers will agree with us, when we say that 
Colonel Shaw has presented the most correct and graphic sketches 
of the late conflicts both in Portugal and Spain that have yet ap- 
peared, in so far as the actual operations in the field, and daily 
experience and conduct of the British, were concerned. But whether 
right or wrong in this opinion, we are sure that no one can possibly 
rise from the perusul of the work without having before his eyes 
dreadful pictures of carnage, deprivation, and crime. Who dare 
speak lightly of revolution, of civil war, of mercenary soldiership ? 





Art. V.—Travels in Circassia, Krim Tartary, &c., in 1836-7 ; including 
a Steam Voyage down the Danube, from Vienna to Constantinople, 
and round the Coast of the Black Sea. By Epmunp Spencer, Esq,, 
Author of ‘‘ Germany and the Germans,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 


Colburn. 1837. 


Wiruin the few weeks, and even days, that have elapsed previous to 
the date when we take up these volumes, Circassia has been ac- 

uiring a progressively increasing interest. It is now reported that 
Russia is fitting out a vast force to quell the ‘‘ [nsurrection in Cir- 
cassia,” as she terms it, and that this is to be accomplished, if pos- 
sible, this year. ‘Two questions, however, which, it may be well for 
the northern autocrat to weigh leisurely before he undertakes such a 
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warlike enterprise. First, has Circassia ever been dependant ?— 
and secondly, is she at present capable of maintaining independ- 
ence? ‘To the former of these Captain Spencer sabesiteiaaly 
offers a negative, and to the other an affirmative ; the whole current 
of his narrative going to substantiate a clear and powerful confir- 
mation of his positions. Russia, he insists, could derive no right to 
that part of the Caucasus, which has been from time immemorial 
inhabited by free tribes, in consequence of any cession of it by the 
Ottoman Porte. Besides, the people are at this moment in actual 
possession of the country. He says that all which Turkey ever was 
master of in Circassia, was a few crumbling fortresses on the coast. 
How then could she transfer a title she never had? Even Anapa 
Kalé, and the other places that were ceded at first to the Turks, were 
given solely for the purposes of commerce, and in so far as the rights 
herein concerned extended, they have been made over to Russia, but 
nomore. Somuch as to the matter of past independence. Then as 
to the ability and the disposition of the Circassians to preserve this 
state of things, there will be found in the extracts, which are about 
to be quoted from our author’s work, ample evidence. Besides, it will 
with equal force appear that were the Russians to make good their 
first effort to conquer the whole of the warlike tribes in question, the 
purchase would be too dear to be worth having, and the tenure too 
uncertain, and held at too great a sacrifice ever to benefit the 
conquerors. 

Another consideration suggests itself, which we merely allude to, 
without entering upon the arena of political discussion, viz. how 
will Europe, how ought England, to regard any attempts made 
by Russia to subjugate a country and regions, the conquest of 
which will not only destroy a people, whose national spirit might be 
very easily directed to the maintenance of friendly relations with us, 
but who would consequently prove a barrier between the encroach- 
ice of a grasping power and our immense possessions in the 
vast ? 

Upon all of these points and others of a kindred nature, Captain 
Spencer has brought to light a great variety of forcibie and novel 
statements; in fact, his volumes open up to the English reader 
a country hitherto almost unknown, but which, whether the capa- 
bilities of the soil, its geographical features, the character of the 
people, or their political importance be regarded, must create an un- 
paralleled interest in modern history. But these volumes possess 
other attractions, should the reader confine his attention merely to 
the adventures of their author, the incidents and scenes which he 
describes, and the manner in which he delivers his accounts ; for, 
besides a manly, straightforward, yet modest spirit, he everywhere 
displays striking tokens of sound judgment, habitual reflection, and 
rare acquirements. Having said this much in the way of introduc- 
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tion, the pleasing duty remains of substantiating these generalities 
by special examples. 

The first visit which the author made to Circassia, was in com- 
pany with Count Worronzow the chief Russian authority in the 
Crimea, which he must have regarded as a Jucky opportunity, as 
offering the protection and influence of an official character. It 
seems that the Count contemplated the establishment of a colony 
on some part of the Circassian coast and that the Russians enter- 
tained the idea that the whole-of the country would very soon 
acknowledge their rule. Anapa was the first post touched at, where 
they were received with a deafening salute from the Russian fort. 
But what of the natives ? : 


“The heights around the fortress of Anapa being in possession of the 
hostile tribes of the Cancasus, were covered with armed men, who 
seemed much amazed at the appearance of our little fleet, and probably 
mistook the sailors and passengers for soldiers, as horsemen were seen 
galloping in every direction, as if to alarm the inhabitants. In a few 
minutes, however, they disappared, leaving none behind, save a few, 
solitary sentinels on the most prominent situations, evidently for the 
purpose of watching our movements. I found, however, by the aid ofa 
powerful glass, that the dense forests on the shore and the sides of the 
hills were filled with armed men, no doubt with the intention of giving us 
a warm reception, if we extended our visit beyond the walls of the 
fortress. 

‘Here the governor-general landed, accompanied only by his 
own compatriots: his reason for this proceeding I am unable to divine, 
this being the only time he had done so during the whole of our voyage. 
I subsequently learned, from one of the party, that the garrison was 
excessively unhealthy, and had recently experienced several disastrous 
reverses in their conflicts with the natives, who had lately manifested 
a more determined spirit of hostility: and their attacks being now 
conducted with greater military skill and discipline, had proved more 
murderous to their invader. They were also said to be commanded 
by an English officer, who had served in India. But the last, and 
to me the most extraordinary piece of intelligence was, that the country 
was inundated with copies of a proclamation from the king of England, 
calling upon the Circassians to defend their country; and that in the 
event of their requiring assistance, he would forthwith dispatch a 
powerful fleet to their aid! Nor was this the only marvel related; for the 
count himself informed me, that numerous copies of the dreadful Port- 
folio were industriously circulated among the people.” 


The promises of a welcome or gentle reception were not very 
flattering, as it thus appears at Anapa ; but things might wear a 
more tempting aspect elsewhere, and therefore the little fleet pro- 
ceeded towards Soudjouk-Kalé, the fortress at this place having 
been seized by the Russians a few days previously. ‘This strong 
hold, however, though represented to be admirably situated, either 
as a military position, a commercial station, or as a secure defence 
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against any attack by sea, will be of little use, unless possession be 
obtained of the adjacent heights, and unless these also be well for- 
tified, which would be, according to our author, the occasion of 
a murderous and harassing warfare. For, 


“ From the accounts we received from the Russian officers, it would 
appear that the taking of Soudjouk-Kalé was attended with a great loss 
of life, the Circassians having fought with the bravery of desperation. 
But how was it possible that these mountaineers, with no other weapons 
than rifle, sword, bows, and arrows, nor other bulwark than their own 
breasts, could resist, with any prospect of success, the attack of a well. 
disciplined army of 15,000 men, led on by an experienced general, M. 
Willemineff, assisted by a regular train of artillery and every other 
material of war? 

“ The shades of evening were fast deepening into the gloom of night, 
as we arrived at the camp of Soudjouk-Kalé, which then displayed a 
scene that will ever live in my recollection. The villages of the unhappy 
mountaineers still blazing on the sides of the hills, together with the nume- 
rous watch-fires of the soldiers in various parts of the camp, shed their 
lurid glare, not only over the moving multitude, but the whole surround- 
ing country to the highest peaks of the towering mountains, mimicking 
the bright blaze of the noon-day luminary of heaven.” 


The Russians presented at this place a sight not much less pic- 
turesque and impressive. 


“The bands of the various regiments were performing their most 
lively airs; aides-de-camp galloping to and fro; here a group of soldiers 
playing at cards on the head of a drum, there creating thirst by swallow- 
ing copious draughts of the beloved vodka; in one place chaunting with a 
loud roar their national airs, and in another tripping the wild dance the 
barina, to strains equally wild. 

“So far, all told of peace; but there were other signs and sounds 
which proclaimed that war was not far distant. Such as the loud clang of 
the anvil, the sharpening of sabres, striking of flints, cleaning of guns, 
mingled with the loud strokes of the carpenter’s axe employed in erecting 
palisades. Nor were the number of sturdy fellows hastily throwing up in- 
trenchments, and camels groaning beneath the weight of field-pieces and 
ammunition-waggons, less indicative of the approaching struggle. In the 
midst of these hostile preparations, some few were to be seen quietly 
smoking at the door of their tents; others squatted round large fires— 
cooking perhaps their last meal, for the avant-guard had just been driven in, 
bringing the intelligence that the enemy were advancing in great numbers, 


and, from the positions they had taken, no doubt meditated a serious 
attack.” | 


From some of the Russian officers at this place, Mr. Spencer 
learned a variety of interesting particulars respecting the Cir- 
cassian mode of warfare, of which we shall afterwards present some 
accounts. But the plans proposed for the purpose of reducing them 
to subjection to the Russian yoke, were also outlined to him, which 
were not less worthy of being recorded. 
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‘‘/Among other things, it is the intention of the Russian government to 
occupy every port, bay, and landing-place on the coast of Circassia; and to 
build forts in the most eligible situations, which are to be connected with 
each other by means of military roads, intended to be conducted along the 
heights. Undoubtedly, ifthis plan can be accomplished, the mountaineers 
will be prevented from having any intercourse with their neighbours the 
Turks, who are known to aid them with their counsels, and supply them 
with ammunition; and as they are entirely destitute of salt, powder, and 
every species of manufacture, this scheme, it is presumed, will have the 
effect of sowing dissension among the chiefs, breaking the unconquerable 
spirit of the people, ond of eventually reducing them to submission.” 


All this, however, is much easier said than done, as almost every- 
thing indicated which the author beheld and learned in the course 
of his visit under the countenance of Count Worronzow; for there 
was scarcely a fort or a spot which the Russians had seized upon 
that afforded not symptoms or facts of the unquenchable spirit and 
hostility which the Circassians cherish towards their invaders, 
which feelings have been greatly increased by the aggravated reports 
of the Polish and Tartar deserters that reside amongst them. 


Thus, at Souchom-Kalé. 


‘« The fortress, built in the form of a square, bears a Turkish inscription 
over the entrance. It was ina most dilapidated state, but, as usual, brist- 
ling with cannon ; and, like all the others, I had seen in Circassia, not in- 
tended to repel an invasion by sea so much asan attack by land,which was 
evidently the danger principally apprehended, as guards were stationed in 
the vicinity with the same care as if the enemy had been at the gates. 

‘*So perilous, however, is the service, that the sentinels retire at the 
close of evening within the walls for protection, when the dogs are turned 
out, who are so well trained that they never fail to give notice of approach- 
ing danger. Indeed, so intense is the animosity of the Circassians in this 
district, that no safety exists for the Russian soldier beyond the walls. If 
he goes forth to procure wood and water, he is obliged to be accompanied 
by a guard and field-pieces in the same manner as at the fortresses I have 
already mentioned ; and notwithstanding all this precaution, they are every 
day falling victims to the bullets of an enemy the most insidious and inde- 
fatigable.” 


The only farther notices that we shall cite from the particulars of 
Captain Spencer’s first visit to Circassia, will serve to increase the 
interest which every one of his readers must at once feel in behalf 
of its brave and patriarchal inhabitants. As the vessel in which he 

ailed, glided slowly along the shore, he says, 


‘We distinctly saw the little cots of the Circassians, with their smoking 
chimneys and farm-yards surrounded by groves of fruit-trees appearing as 
if the verv abodes of contentment and peace ; shepherds in their picturesque 
costume, with long spears in their hands, tended their flocks and herds; 
theagricultural fields were filled with men, women, and children, cutting down 
the waving corn; and camels and buffaloes, loaded with the produce, were 
slowly winding their homeward way through the deep valleys. It was 
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indeed a lovely picture, which blended the most sublime and picturesque 
scenery with the beauty of romantic rural life, and realized all that the most 
lively invention of a poet could create of an Arcadia. 

‘* My eyes were never tired of resting on this vision of loveliness: to me 
it was novel, and I dwelt on it with feelings of painful regret, as a picture 
I never was to behold again, aware as I was of the fate to which this inte- 
resting people are destined, the formidable power against which they have 
to contend, and the judicious plans laid down to deprive them of their 
country and independence.” 


He also, when referring to one place, where he first saw the Cir- 
cassians mingling on friendly terms with the Russian soldiers, de- 
clares that ‘* assuredly a more striking contrast than the two 
people presented, both in physical appearance and moral expres- 
sion, it is impossible to conceive.” 

We must now go forward and follow our author in his second ex- 
pedition to Circassia, for his curiosity had been so much awakened 
by the former visit, that he determined at all risks to venture thither 
again, and to acquire, from personal inspection, as much information 
as possible concerning the interior of the country and the habits of 
the people. At last, though Trebizonde is infested with spies in the 
pay of Russia, and every harbour in those parts is blockaded, he 
discovered thata Turkish brigantine was preparing, in violation of 
every national stipulation, and in spite of the strictest vigilance, to 
carry a cargo of salt and ammunition to the Circassian coast. This 
vessel, by which he now sailed in the capacity of a Genoese doctor, 
was doubly manned, and in other respects fully prepared to repel any 
attack which might be made against it. Behold him once more ap- 
proaching the longed-for coast off Pchad. 

* On our captain hoisting a signal, well known to the Circassians, we 
heard several musket-shots fired in various directions through the woods, 
when, instantly, thousands of armed men lined the beach and sides of the 
mountains, appearing as if they had sprung up out of the earth; for, only 
a moment before, there was not a human being visible. Presently, several 
long boats, borne on the shoulders of the men to the beach, were launched, 
and we were boarded by dozens of stout fellows, singing in chorus, 
their ‘ ka, ri, ra,” who commenced unloading the cargo; and, in an incre- 
dibly short time, the whole, including our vessel, was ashore: the latter, 
snugly concealed from view, in a small river, shaded by majestic 
trees. This precaution was used in consequence of the destruction of 
several of their little barks, some days previous, by the Russians, who paid 
them an unwelcome visit; but, so far as we could understand from the 
natives, the enemy had suffered considerably in return,which obliged them 
to make a precipitate retreat to their ships.” 


But every danger to such a traveller as Captain Spencer was not 
overcome, even when he had set foot upon the welcome shore, in his 
assumed character ; for he was adventuring himself among a war- 
like and excited people, who might mistake him for a Russian spy. 
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Nor were his difficulties few or slight, even when considered as a 
tourist who wishes to make himself acquainted with the people he 
visited. ‘hey were not only little understood by the civilized 
world, but their language, which is considered to hold no affinity 
with any other on the face of the earth, was altogether unknown to 
him; a language without literature too, and a different dialect of 
which is spoken by every tribe. Strong in purpose, however, and 
by no means a raw traveller, he equipped himself perfectly as a Cir- 
cassian, from the rifle slung across his shoulders to the poniard that 
hung from his girdle, and got mounted upon a splendid charger,which 
cost about four pounds, but which “in England would be wortha hun- 
dred.” The captain of the Turkish brigantine accompanied him to 
the chief of the district at which they touched, when they became 
objects of great curiosity, and soon were surrounded by not less than 
a thousand armed men, the greater number on horseback, who rent 
the air with their warlike songs. He says, 

‘‘ I was first struck with their fine martial appearance, athletic forms, 
regular features, and the proud consciousness of freedom displayed in every 
glance and movement. ‘The most accomplished cavalier in Europe could 
not sit his horse with greater ease and grace than did these wild moun- 
taineers ; and the symmetry of the noble animals that carried them I have 
never seen equalled, except in our own country. All this ill accorded 
with the poverty of their habiliments and accoutrements ; : but, whether they 
were habited in hemp, linen, the coarsest baize, or even sheep’s-skin, I was 
compelled to admire the sensible shape of their vestmerts, and their admi- 
rable adaptation either to display the symmetry of the form, a defence 
against the weather, or an appropriate military costume.” 


We pass over some happy descriptions of lovely and romantic 
scenery, of tolerably well-cultivated grounds, and of pastoral habits. 
Having in our late review of Marigny’s “‘ Black Sea and Circassia,” 
given various sketches of the domestic manners and the hospitality 
of the people under consideration, we must leave out many curious 
descriptions before us pertaining thereto. Itis too striking, however, 
to be neglected, the account which is given of the younger portion of 
a particular family. 


‘ During our rambles through the grounds, we found the wives and 
children of my host, with their slaves, employed in agricultural pursuits, or 
tending their flocks and herds. Some were engaged in reaping, others in 
milking the cows; and one fine-looking princess, with the force of an 
Amazon, was repairing a wooden fence with a hatchet. Among the chil- 
dren, there was a remarkably good-looking, curly-headed boy, and a girl, 
about eight or nine years of age, who seemed, in an especial degree, to pos- 
sess the affection of the father. I was just in the act of extolling the 
beauty of the children, when I was fortunately checked in time by the cap- 
tain; for though, in Europe, you win the heart of the parent, by praising 
his offspring; yet here, for the same compliment, you are accused of 
intending to extend over them the malign influcnce of the evil eye. 
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‘The young urchins were not inappropriately named the ‘ Look of a 
Lion,’ and the ‘Speed of a Deer,’ for the one was playing with the half- 
wild horses as if they were kittens, while the fair young princess displayed 
the utmost agility in driving her refractory charge of goats, cows, and buf- 
faloes, to water.” 


Here is a picture not less characteristic. The author is on his 
way to the interior, to visit a highland chieftain. 


“To attempt giving youa detailed description of my route is impossible, 
as it lay across a country, wild as if no other foot had trodden it save that 
of the beasts of the forest; it was not merely up hill and down dale, but 
over a succession of dizzy precipices, savage glens, and frightful defiles, 
bared, broken, entwined, and distorted—forming, altogether, a picture of 
Alpine scenery rarely witnessed in the most savage districts of Europe. 

‘* Notwithstanding our ride was one of the most neck-breaking descrip- 
tion, yet these daring mountaineers galloped over it with as much nonchal- 
ance as we should through a stubble-field in England; and, however 
elevated, yet every spot capable of producing vegetation was covered with 
the most splendid forest trees, and even, in some fertile patches, we found 
an Alpine cot, with its half wild inhabitant tending his goats. It was not 
till after ascending several thousand feet, that the peculiar character of the 
Caucasian mountains was developed; for, however precipitous or rocky 
the ascent may be, each invariably terminated in a fertile plateau, even at 
a height of between four and five thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
This is, perhaps, independent of their well-known bravery and patriotism, 
the principal cause that every attempt to subdue these people has been 
hitherto found impracticable; for, when driven from the plains, they ever 
found a secure retreat on the mountain tops till they recruited their forces, 
and then descended to annihilate their enemies.” 


Many things connected with the highland chief’s establishment 
were remarkable, but it is only of a few scattered particulars notice 
can here be taken. For example— 


‘« The residence of my host was quite as primitive in its construction as 
that I before described, the only difference being, that there were a few 
more detached cottages, and two or three, by way of distinction, were 
plastered outside with a species of miveral clay, found in the environs, 
which becomes, from exposure to the weather, exceedingly firm, and has 
not a bad effect. As to comforts and conveniences, none were visible, 
either in the furniture or the arrangements; the windows, open by day, 
were simply secured at night from the cold damp, by an ill-fitting shutter; 
and, during the severest weather, a piece of parchment is the substitute for 
glass. 

** This total absence of domestic comforts was singularly contrasted with 
the splendid armour of the men, their gemmed weapons, noble horses, and 
rich housings; together with the maguificent Oriental costume of the women, 
who, in their dresses of gold brocade and silvered muslin, resembled so 
many peacocks, proudly strutting about a farm-yard. Still, the traveller 
arriving at the house of a Circassian chief has no reason to complain. 
The room appropriated to strangers is always furnished with a divan, pillows, 
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and coverlets: the cheer is by no means to be despised ; and I do not think 
that any people ever tendered the cup of refreshment to the weary traveller 
with more genuine hospitality. 

“On entering the strangers’ apartment, to which the prince had the 
courtesy to conduct me himself, his squire, according to the general custom 
of this people, divested me of the whole of my weapons, and hung them up 
on the walls of the room with those of his master, except the poniard, which 
a Circassian never parts with, being considered a part of his costume. How 
like the warriors of ancient Greece ! 


* And now with friendly force his hand he grasped, 
Then led him in within his palace halls ; 
His coat of mail and glittering helm unclasped, 
And hung the splendid armour on the walls; 
For there, Ulysses’ arms, neglected, dim, 
Are left, nor more the conqueror’s crown will win.” 


To return for a moment to the question of Russian subjugation, 
(every particular, by-the- bye, which the author relates leads the 
mind to recognise circumstances that tend to increase the hopes of 
its difficulty or impossibility),—Captain Spencer reiterates, that a 
due consideration of Circassia, its defiles, and the warlike spirit of 
the people, forces him to assert that “nothing but the overwhelming 
force of the Russian army, their formidable material of war, and 
fortified positions,” can enable them even to retain possession, of 
their forts ; and that “ ifthe mountaineers knew but the value of a 
few light howitzers, there cannot be a doubt,” he adds, “ that the 
Russians would be exposed to annihilation, should they attempt to 
advance into the interior. 


* The guerilla system has taken such root in the Caucasus during the 
protracted strife between the Circassians and their neighbours, that it has 
attained the highest state of perfection, being the mode of warfare best 
adapted to the force and hardy habits of the people. The chiefs—men of 
the most undoubted bravery—assured of the inviolable faith and attach- 
ment of their clans, undertake the most romantic expeditions, and rarely 
fail in accomplishing the object they have in view with an activity and 
address perfectly astonishing. 

“ Every station occupied by the enemy, though bristling with guns, is 
nevertheless, insufficient to protect them. These wily mountaineers will 
lie concealed for whole days at their very gates, and, when a convenient 
moment presents itself, pounce upon their prey like a tiger, and fly off to 
the mountains, Besides, the Circassians, acting independently and in small 
bodies under their own respective chieftains, are a constant source of 
inquietude, and give perpetual occupation to whole brigades. Therefore, 
you may be assured, unless the tide of public feeling should change in 
favour of Russia, which is by no means probable, ske will not succeed in 
her attempts to subdue these provinces even with a force of three hundred 
thousand men, for it would take that amount alone to occupy the passes of 
the mountains, that everywhere intersect the country, in order to stop 
any communication between the chiefs.” 
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Our author also states, that he had been informed of the use of the 
Jasso having been introduced amongst the Circassians, the strict- 
ness of the blockade, and the want of a sufficient supply of powder 
having driven them to this ingenious method of capturing their 
enemies, even within the very precincts of the fortified places. The 
chiefs also have come under an oath to sink all clanship feuds, and 
to join in one common cause against the invaders, and never to 
sheathe their swords till they have been banished from the land. 

We must, however, reluctantly shut these volumes, every page of 
which contains some most attractive or valuable information. 
Many are the topics to which the author addresses himself. ‘Two 
distinct subjects are the only portions of the work which we can 
farther cite ; but each of these carry with them no ordinary degree 
of interest. 

Beauty of feature, and symmetry of form, for which this people are cele- 
brated, is no chimera (and some of the finest statues of the ancients donot 
display, in their proportions, greater perfection) ; but, it is the singular de- 
gree of animation in the eye, so generally observable, that most arrests at- 
tention: when this is exhibited in a high degree in the men, it gives an 
expression of great ferocity to the countenance; and, when we see a war- 
rior, mounted on his fiery steed, armed and equipped for battle, brandishing 
his scimitar in the air, bending, turning, and stopping at full gallop,with un- 
equalled agility and grace of action, he realizes every idea of Homer’s 
Hector. ‘The complexion of both sexes is far more ruddy and fresh than 
might be expected in such a latitude. In that of the women, delicately so, 
who, aware, like their sex in Europe, of the advantage of a pretty person, 
use every artificial means by cosmetics, &c., to improve their beauty. Still, 
the traveller who may read my account, and expects to find the whole po- 
pulation such as [ have described, will be wofully disappointed, should he 
find himself, on arriving in Circassia, surrounded by a tribe of Nogay Tar- 
tars, Calmucks, Turcomans, or even the Lesghi. The latter, however, a 
fine warlike race, are nearly equal, in personal appearance, to the Circas- 
sians, but more ferocious in character, and less refined in manners. The 
Caucasian valleys having been, in all ages, the asylum of those who fled 
from oppression in the neighbouring countries, we everywhere find tribes 
differing from each other in appearance, customs, and manners,” 


The following statement necessarily forces one to exclaim— 
how little has hitherto been known of the Caucasian people! 


‘ From the number of weapons found among this people of European 
fabrication, and said to have belonged to the Crusaders, it is highly 
probable that the natives of the Caucasus were engaged in war against the 
Christians ; or, perhaps, the soldiers of the cross, having been captured by 
the Turks, escaped from them to the mountains of the Caucasus ; but being 
considerably the minority in the population, adopted, in process of time, the 
manners cumstoms, and religion of the natives, and finally became amal- 
gamated with them. ‘his opinion is corroborated by a fact, which I give 
you on the united testimony of several Armenian merchants who had visited 
that part of the country. It appears that at the base of the Caucasus, 
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a tribe still exists, called Khervisour, who have preserved among them 
Christianity to the present day, and in manners and customs differ entirely 
from every other, and are not exceeded by any in bravery or in their love of 
independence. ‘They are still habited in ancient armour; the figure of a 
cross distinguishes their bucklers, and one of red cloth is constantly 
worn on the breast. It is generally supposed, from the similarity of their 
weapons with those of the Normans and French of the middle ages, that 
they are descended from Gallic ancestors. We were also informed by the 
Armenian merchants, that in the interior of Abasia, between Soubachi and 
the Alps, a greater number of remnants of the ancient Christians exist than 
in any part of Circassia. Several churches are in tolerable preservation, 
and, from the accounts of our informants, must have been fine buildings. 
They also assured us that some of them even still contained the sacred 
books and ancient armour which, according to the traditions of the natives, 
were deposited there by a band of Christian warriors as votive offerings, in 
gratitude for their deliverance from the infidels. At all events, a statement 
of these particulars may serve to guide the research of future travellers, who 
may be disposed to explore this part of the Caucasian mountains in 
pursuit of antiquities. ” 








Art. VI.—Camillo, 0 Veyo Conquistata. Par Carto Borra. Edizione 


Secunda. Mlilan. 


‘Tue characteristics of an Italian school are nowhere so discernible 
in English literary history, as under the reign of Elizabeth. At 
the period when England was most strenuous in breaking off her 
spiritual relations with Italy, she cultivated most closely her intel- 
lectual. It is hardly necessary to name either the cotemporary 
dramatists, or Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser, the former of whom 
derived the plots of many of their most popular plays, as the latter 
did the forms, and frequently the spirit of their poetical compositions, 
from Italian models. ‘The translations of the same period were in 
several instances superior to any which have been since produced. 
Harrington’s version of the “ Orlando Iurioso,” with all its inac- 
curacy, 1s far superior to the cumbrous monotony of Hoole. Of 
’airfax, the elegant translator of ‘Tasso, it is enough to say, that 
he is styled by Dryden « the poetical father of Waller, and quoted 
by him in conjunction with Spenser, as ‘ one of the greatest masters 
in our language.”” The popularity of the Italian was so great even 
in Ascham’s day, who did not survive the first half of Elizabeth’s 
reign, as to draw from the learned schoolmaster much peevish ani- 
madversion upon what he terms, “‘ the enchantments of Circe, fond 
books of late translated out of Italian into English, and sold in every 
shop in London.” It gradually lost this wide authority during the 
succeeding century. This was but natural. Before the time of 


Elizabeth, all the light of learning which fell upon the world had 
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come from Italy, and our own literature, like a young and tender 
plant, insensibly put forth its branches most Juxuriantly, in the 
direction whence it felt this invigorating influence. As it grew in 
years and hardihood, it sent its fibres deeper into its own soil, and 
drew thence the nourishment which enabled it to assuine its fair 
and full proportions. Milton, it is true, the brightest name on the 
poetical records of that period, cultivated it with eminent success. 
Any one acquainted with the writings of Dante, Pulci, and Tasso, 
will understand the value and the extent of Milton’s obligations to 
the Italian. He was far from desiring to conceal them, and he has 
paid many a tribute “ of melodious verse”’ to the sources from which 
he drew so much of the nourishment of his exalted genius. ‘ To 
imitate, as he has done,” in the language of Boileau, “is not to act 
the part of a plagiary, but of a rival.’ Milton is, moreover, one of 
the few writers who have succeeded so far in comprehending the 
niceties of a foreign tongue, as to be able to add something to its 


‘poetical wealth; and his Italian sonnets are written with such 


purity as to have obtained commendations even from the Tuscan 
critics. 

Epic romance has continued to be a great favourite in that coun- 
try ever since its first introduction into the polished circles at Flo- 
rence and I’errara, towards the close of the fifteenth century. It 
has held much the same rank in its ornamental literature, which the 
drama once enjoyed in the English, and which historical novel 
writing maintains now. It hardly seems credible that an enlightened 
people should long continue to take great satisfaction in poems, 
founded on the same extravagant fictions, and spun out to the appal- 
ling length of twenty, thirty, nay, forty cantos of a thousand verses 
each. But the Italians, like most southern nations, delight exceed- 
ingly in the uncontrolled play of the imagination, and they abandon 
themselves to all its brilliant illusions, with no other object in view 
than mere recreation. An Englishman looks for a moral, or at least 
for some sort of instruction, from the wildest work of fiction. But an 
Italian goes to it, as he would go to the opera—to get impressions, 
rather than ideas. He is extremely sensible to the fine tones of his 
native language, and under the combined influence produced by the 
colouring of a lavish fancy, and the music of a voluptuous ver- 
sification, he seldom stoops to a cold analysis of its purpose or its 
probability. 

Romantic fiction, however, which flourished so exuberantly under 
a warm southern sky, was transplanted from the colder regions of 
Normandy and England. It is remarkable that both these coun- 
tries, in which it had its origin, should have ceased to cultivate it at 
the very period when the perfection of their respective languages 
would have enabled them to do so with entire success. We believe 
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this remark requires no qualification in regard to France. Spenser 
affords one illustrious exception among the English. 

It was not until long after the extinction of this species of writing 
in the north, that it re-appeared in Italy. The commercial habits 
and the republican institutions of the Italians in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, were most unfavourable to the spirit of chivalry, 
and consequently to the fables which grew out of it. The three 
patriarchs of their literature, moreover, by the light which, in this 
dark period, they threw over other walks of imagination, turned the 
attention of their countrymen from those of romance. Dante, 
indeed, who resembled Milton in so many other particulars, showed 
a similar predilection for the ancient tales of chivalry. His com- 
media contains several encomiastic allusions to them, but, like the 
English bard, he contented himself with these, and chose a subject 
better suited to his ambitious genius, and inflexible temper. His 
poem, it is true, was of too eccentric a character to be widely 
imitated, and both Boccacio and Petrarch, with less talent, had a 
more extensive influence over the taste of their nation. The 
garrulous graces of the former, and the lyrical finish of the latter, 
are still solicited in the ligkter compositions of Italy. Lastly, the 
discoveries of ancient manuscripts at home, and the introduction of 
others from Constantinople, when that rich depository of Grecian 
science fell into the hands of the barbarian, gave a new direction to 
the intellectual enterprise of Italian scholars, and withdrew them 
almost wholly from the further cultivation of their infant literature. 

Owing to these circumstances, the introduction of the chivalrous 
epoch was protracted to the close of the fifteenth century, when its 
first successful specimens were produced at the accomplished court 
of the Medici. ‘The encouragement extended by this illustrious 
family to every branch of intellectual culture, has been too often the 
subject of encomium to require from us any particular animadver- 
sion. Lorenzo, especially, by uniting in his own person the scholar- 
ship and talent which he so liberally rewarded in others, contributed 
more than all to the effectual promotion of an enlightened taste among 
his countrymen. Even his amusements were subservient to it ; and 
the national literature may be fairly said, at this day, to retain 
somewhat of the character communicated to it by his elegant recrea- 
tions. His delicious villas at I’iesole and Cajano are celebrated by 
the scholars, who, in the silence of their shades, pursued with him 
the studies of his favorite philosophy and of poetry. Even the sen- 
sual pleasures of the banquet were relieved by the inventions of wit 
and fancy. Lyrical composition, which, notwithstanding its peculiar 
adaptation to the flexible movements of the Italian tongue, had 
fallen into neglect, was revived, and together with the first eloquent 
productions of the romantic muse, was recited at the table of 
Lorenzo. 
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Of the guests who frequented it, Pulci and Politian are the names 
most distinguished, a the only ones connected with our present 
subject. The latter of these was received into the family of Lorenzo 
as the preceptor of his children ; an office for which he seems to 
have been better qualified by his extraordinary attainments than by 
his disposition. Whatever may have been the asperity of his tem- 
per, however, his poetical compositions breathe the perfect spirit of 
harmony. ‘The most remarkable of these, distinguished as the 
«« Verses of Politian,” (Stanze di Poliziano) is a brief fragment of 
an epic, whose purpose was to celebrate the achievements of Julian 
de Medici, a younger brother of Lorenzo, at a tournament exhibited 
at Florence in 1468. This would appear but a meagre basis for 
the structure of a great poem. Politian, however, probably in con- 
sequence of the untimely death of Julian, his hero, abandoned it in 
the middle of the second canto, even before he had reached the 
event which was to constitute the subject of his story. 

The incidents of the poem, thus abruptly terminated, are of no 
great account. We havea portrait of Julian, a hunting expedition, 
a love adventure, a digression into the island of Venus, which takes 
up about half the canto, and a vision of the hero, which ends just 
as the tournament, the subject of the piece, is about to begin, and 
with it, like the “ fabric of a vision,” ends the poem also. In this 
short space, however, the poet has concentrated all the beauties of 
his art, the melody of a musical ear, and the inventions of a plastic 
fancy. His island of love, in particular, is emblazoned with those 
gorgeous splendours, which have since been borrowed for the 
enchanted gardens of Alcina, Armida, and Acrasia. 

But this little fragment is not recommended, at least to an English 
reader, so much by its oriental pomp of imagery, as by its more 
quiet and delicate pictures of external nature. Brilliancy of imagi- 
nation is the birthright of the Italian poet, as much as a sober con- 
templative vein is of the English. This is the characteristic of 
almost all their best and most popular poetry, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The two great poets of the fourteenth 
approach much nearer to the English character. Dante shows not 
only deeper reflection than is common with his countrymen, but in 
parts of his work, in the Purgatorio more especially, manifests a 
sincere relish for natural beauty, by his most accurate pictures of 
rural objects and scenery. Petrarch cherished the recollections of 
an unfortunate passion, until we may say, without any mystical per- 
version of language, it became a part of his intellectual existence. 
This gave a tender and melancholy expression to his poems, more 
particularly to those written after the death of Laura, quite as much 
English as Italian. Love furnishes the great theme and impulse to 
the Italian poet. It is not too much to say, that all their principal 
versifiers have written under the inspiration of a real or pretended 
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passion. It is to them what a less showy and less exclusive sensi- 
bility is to an Englishman. The latter acknowledges the influence 
of many other affections and relations in life. The death of a friend 
is far more likely to excite bis muse, than the smiles or frowns of 
his mistress. TheItalian seldom dwells on melancholy reminiscences, 
but writes under the impulse of a living and ardent passion. Petrarch 
did both; but in the poetry which he composed after the death of 
his mistress, exalted as it is by devotional sentiment, he deviated 
from the customs of his nation, and adopted an English tone of 
feeling. A graver spirit of reflection, and a deeper sympathy for 
the unobtrusive beauties of nature, are observable in some of their 
later writers; but these are not primitive elements in the Italian 
character. Gay, brilliant, imaginative, are the epithets which best 
indicate the character of their literature during its most flourishing 
periods ; and the poetry of Italy seems to reflect as clearly her 
unclouded skies and glowing landscape, as that of England does the 
tranquil and somewhat melancholy complexion of her climate. , 

The Verses of Politian, to return from our digression, contain 
many descriptions distinguished by the calm, moral beauty of which 
we have been speaking. Resemblances may be traced between 
these passages and the writings of some of our best English poets. 

The Latin prose of Politian may be consulted by an antiquary ; 
his Latin poetry must be admired by scholars of taste; but his few 
Italian verses constitute the basis of his high reputation at this day 
with the great body of his countrymen. He wrote several lyrical 
pieces, and a short pastoral drama, (Orféo) the first of a species, 
which afterwards grew into such repute under the hands of Tasso 
and Guarini. All of these bear the same print of his genius. One 
cannot but regret, that so rare a mind should, in conformity with 
the perverse taste of the age, have abandoned the freshness of a 
living tongue for the ungrateful culture of a dead one. His “ Stanze,”’ 
the mere prologue of an epic, still survive amid the complete and 
elaborate productions of succeeding poets ; they may be compared 
to the graceful portico of some unfinished temple, which time and 
taste have respected, and which remains, as in the days of its archi- 
tect, a beautiful ruin. 

Luigi Pulci, the other erainent poet, whom we mentioned as a 
frequent guest at the table of Lorenzo de Medici, was of a noble 
family, and the youngest of three brothers, all of them even more 
distinguished by their accomplishments than by birth. There 
seems to be nothing worthy of particular record in his private his- 
tory. He is said to have possessed a frank and merry disposition, 
and to judge from his great poem, as well as from some lighter 
pieces of burlesque satire, which he bandied with one of his friends, 
whom he was in the habit of meeting at the house of Lorenzo, he 
was not particularly fastidious in his humour. His ‘ Morgante 
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Maggiore” is reported to have been written at the request of 
Lorenzo’s mother, and recited at his table. It is a genuine epic of 
chivalry, containing twenty-eight cantos, founded on the traditionary 
defeat, the “‘ dolorosa rotta’’ of Charlemagne and his peers, in the 
valley of Roncesvalles. It adheres much more closely than any of 
the other Italian romances to the lying chronicle of ‘Turpin. 

With the exception of Orlando, Pulci has shown no great skill in 
delineation of character. Charlemagne and Ganelon are the promi- 
nent personages. The latter is a parody on traitors ; he is a traitor 
to common sense. Charlemagne is a superannuated dupe, with 
just credulity sufficient to dovetail into all the cunning contrivances 
of Gan. The women have neither refinement nor virtue. ‘The 
knights have none of the softer graces of chivalry; they bully and 
swagger like the rude heroes of Homer, and are exclusively occu- 
pied with the merciless extermination of infidels. We meet with 
none of the imagery, the rich sylvan scenery, so lavishly diffused 
through the epics of Ariosto and Boiardo. The machinery bears 
none of the airy touches of an Arabian pencil, but is made out of 
the coid excrescences of northern superstition, dwarfs, giants, and 
necromancers. Before quitting Pulchi, we must point out a passage, 
(canto xxv. st. 229, 230,) in which a devil announces to Rinaldo, 
the existence of another continent beyond the ocean, inhabited by 
mortals likehimself. The theory of gravitation is also plainly inti- 
mated. As the poem was written before the voyages of Columbus, 
and before the physical discoveries of Galileo and Copernicus, the 
predictions are extremely curious*. The fiend alluding to the vulgar 
superstition entertained of the pillars of Hercules, thus addresses 
his companion— 

Know that this theory is false; his bark 

The daring mariner shall urge far o’er 

The western wave, a smooth and level plain, 
Albeit the earth is fashion’d like a wheel. 
Man was in ancient days of grosser mould, 
And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set, 

The dullest seaboat soon shall wing her way. 
Men shall descry another hemisphere, 

Since to one common centre all things tend ; 
So earth, by curious mystery divine 

Well balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres. 





* Dante, two centuries before, had also expressed the same belief in 
an undiscovered quarter of the globe. 
De’ vostri sensi, ch'é del rimanente, 
Non vogliate negar l’esperienza, 
Directro al sol del, mondo senza gente. 
Inferno, Can, xxy. 115. 
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At our Antipodes are cities, states, 

And thronged empires, ne’er divined of yore. 
But see, the Sun speeds on his western path 
To glad the nations with expected light. 


Notwithstanding the good faith and poetical elevation of its con- 
cluding cantos, the Morgante, according to our apprehension, 
is anything but a serious romance. Not that it shows a disposition 
to satire, above all to the religious satire often imputed to it, but 
there is a light banter, a vein of fun running through the greater 
portion of it, which is quite the opposite of the lofty spirit of 
chivalry. Romantic fiction among our Norman ancestors, grew so 
directly aut of the feudal relations and adventurous spirit of the age, 
that it was treated with all the gravity of historical record. When 
reproduced in the polite and artificial societies of Italy, the same 
fictions wore an air of ludicrous extravagance, which would no longer 
admit of their being repeated seriously. Recommended, however, 
by a proper seasoning of irony, they might still amuse as ingenious 
tales of wonder. The circle for whom Pulci composed his epic 
was peculiarly distinguished by that fondness for good humoured 
raillery, which may be considered a national trait with his 
countrymen. 

It seems to have been the delight of Lorenzo de Medici, as it 
was afterwards in a more remarkable degree of his son Leo Tenth, 
to abandon himself to the most unreserved social freedoms with the 
friends whom he collected around his table. ‘The satirical epigrams, 
which passed there in perfect good humour between his guests, 
show, at least, full as much merriment as manners. Macchiavelli 
concludes his history of Florence with an elaborate portrait of Lo- 
renzo, in which he says, that ‘‘ he took greater delight in frivolous 
pleasures, and in the society of jesters and satirists than became so 
greata man.” ‘The historian might have been austere in his com- 
mentary upon Lorenzo’s taste, since he was not particularly fasti- 
dious in the selection of his own amusements. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, Italy was divided into 
a number of small but independent states, whose petty sovereigns 
vied with each other, not merely in the poor parade of royal 
pageantry, but in the liberal endowment of scientific institutions, and 
the patronage of learned men. Almost very Italian scholar was 
attached to some one or other of these courtly circles, and a gene- 
rous, enlightened emulation sprung up among the states of Italy, 
such as had never before existed in any other age or country. 
Among the republics of ancient Greece the rivalship was political. 
Their literature, from the time of Solon, was exclusively Athenian. 
An interesting picture of the cultivated manners and intellectual 
pleasures of these little courts may be gathered from the Cortigiano 
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of Castiglione ; which contains in the introduction a particular 
account of the pursuits and pastimes at the court of his sovereign, 
the Duke of Urbino. 

None of these Italian states made so shining a figure in literary 
history as the insignificant duchy of Ferrara. The foul crimes, 
which defile the domestic annals of the family of Este, have been 
forgotten in the munificent patronage extended by them to letters. 
The librarians of the Biblioteca Estense, Muratori and Tiraboschi, 
have celebrated the virtues of their native princes with the enco- 
miastic pen of loyalty ; while Ariosto and Tasso, whose misfortunes 
furnish but an indifferent commentary upon these eulogiums, 
offering to them the grateful incense of poetic adulation, have ex- 
tended their names still wider, by inscribing them upon their ims 
mortal epics. Their patronage had the good fortune, not always 
attending patronage, of developing genius. ‘Those models of the 
pastoral drama, the “ Aminta” of Tasso, and the ‘* Pastor Fido”’ of 
Guarini, whose luxury of expression, (notwithstanding the dictum 
of Dr Johnson,) it has been found as difficult to imitate in their 
own tongue, as it is impossible to translate into any other; the 
comedies and Horatian satires of Ariosto; the “‘ Secchia Rapita”’ of 
Tassoni, the acknowledged model of the mock heroic poems of Pope 
and Boileau; and, finally, the three great epics of Italy, the 
*¢ Orlando Innamorato,” the “ Furioso,” andthe *‘ Gerusalemme Li- 
berata,”’ were all produced in the brief compass of a century, within 
the limited dominions of the House of Este. Dante had reproached 
Ferrara, in the thirteenth century, with never having been illus- 
trated by the name of a poet. 

Boiardo, Count of Scandiano, the author of the Orlando Inna- 
morato, the first born of these epics, was a subject of Hercules First 
Duke of Ferrara, and by him appointed governor of Reggio. His 
military conduct in that office, and his learned translations from 
the ancient classics, show him to have been equally accomplished 
as a soldier and as a scholar. Inthe intervals of war, to which his 
active life was devoted, he amused himself with the composition of 
his long poem. He had spun this out into the sixty-seventh canto, 
without showing any disposition to bring it to a conclusion, when 
his literary labours were suddenly interrupted, as he informs us in 
his parting stanza, by the invasion of the French into Italy, in 1494, 
and in the same year the author died. The “Orlando Innamorato,” 
as it advanced, had been read by its author to his friends ; but no 
portion of it was printed till after his death, and its extraordinary 
merits were not then widely estimated, in consequence of its anti- 
quated phraseology and Lombard provincialisms. Berni, in little 
more then thirty years after the death of Boiardo, new moulded the 
poem, with so much dexterity as to retain the substance of every 
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verse in the original, and yet to clothe them in the seductive graces 
of his own classical idiom. 

The history of letters affords no stronger example of the power of 
style, than the different fate of these two productions of Berni and 
Boiardo. We doubt whether the experiment would have been 
attended with the same result, among a people, by whom the nicer 
beauties of expression are less cultivated ; as with the English, for 
example. If we may judge from the few specimens which we have 
seen extracted from the Italian original, Chaucer exhibits a more 
obsolete and exotic phraseology than Boiardo. Yet the partial 
attempt of Dryden to invest the father of English poetry with a 
modernised costume, has had little success ; and the little epic of 
‘* Palamon and Arcite (The Knight’s Tale)” is much more highly 
relished in the rude but muscular diction of Chaucer, than in the 
polished version of his imitator. 

Berni has had the distinction of conferring his name on a peculiar 
species of Italian composition. ‘The epithet ‘ Bernesco,” is not 
derived, however, as has been incorrectly stated by some foreign 
scholars, from his reformed version of the ‘“ Orlando,” but from 
his smaller pieces, his “ Capitoli,” more especially. It is difficult to 
convey a correct and adequate notion of this kind of satirical trifling, 
since its chief excellence results from idiomatic felicities of expres- 
sion, that refuse to be transplanted into a foreign tongue, and there 
is no imitation of it that we recollect in our own language. It is a 
misapplication of the term Bernesque to apply it, as has been some- 
times done, to the ironical style supposed to have been introduced 
by Lord Byron in his ‘‘ Beppo” and “ Don Juan.” The clear, un- 
equivocal vein of irony, which plays through the sportive sallies of 
the Italian, has no resemblance to the subdued, but caustic, sneer of 
the Englishman. Nor does it, in our opinion, resemble in the least 
Peter Pindar’s burlesque satire. to which an excellent critic in Italian 
poetry has compared it. Pindar is much too unrefined in versifi- 
cation and in diction, to justify the parallel. Italian poetry always 
preserves the purity of its expression, however coarse or indecent 
may be the topic on which it is employed. ‘The subjects of many 
of these poems are of the most whimsical and trivial nature. We 
find somein ** Lode della Peste, del Debito,” &c. Several in com- 
mendation of the delicacies of the table. of “ jellies,” “ eels,’’ or 
any other dainty, which pleased his Epicurean palate. These 
** Capitoli,” like most of the compositions of this polished versifier, 
furnish a perfect example of the triumph of style. The sentiments, 
sometimes indelicate, and often puerile, may be considered, like the 
worthless insects occasionally found in amber, indebted for their 
preservation to the beautiful substance in which they are imbedded. 

In little more than twenty years after the death of Boiardo, 
Ariosto gave to the world his first edition of the “Orlando Furioso.” 
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The celebrity of the “Innamorato” made Ariosto prefer building upon 
this sure foundation, to casting a new one of his own; and as his 
predecessor had fortunately left all the dramatis persone of his 
unfinished epic alive upon the stage, he had only to continue their 
histories to the end of the drama. “ As the former of these two 
poems has no termination, and the latter no regular beginning, they 
may both be considered as forming one complete epic.” The latter 
half was, however, destined not only to supply the deficiences, but 
to eclipse the glories of the former. 

Ariosto at first intended to adopt the terza rima of Dante ; 
indeed the introductory verses of his poem in this measure are still 
preserved. He soon abandoned it, however, for the ottava rima, 
which is much better adapted to the light, rambling, picturesque 
narrative of the romantic epic. Every stanza furnishes a little picture 
in itself,and the perpetual recurrence of the same rhyme produces not 
only a most agreeable melody tothe ear, but is very favourable to a full 
and more powerful development of the poet’s sentiments. Instances 
of the truth of this remark must be familiar to every reader of 
Ariosto. It has been applied by Warton, and withequal justice to 
Spenser, whom the similar repetition of identical cadences often 
leads to a copious and beautiful expansion of imagery. Spenser’s 
stanza differs materially from the Italian ottava rima, in having one 
more rhyme, and in the elongated Alexandrine with which it is 
concluded. This gave to his verses ‘‘ the long majestic march” well 
suited to the sober sublimity of his genius. But the additional rhyme 
auch increased its metrical difficulties, already, from the comparative 
infrequency of assonances in our language, far superior to those of 
the Italian. This has few compound sounds, but rolling wholly upon 
the five open vowels, a, e,i, 0, u, affords a prodigious number of cor- 
responding terminations. Hence their facility of improvisation. 
Voltaire observes, that inthe “ Jerusalem Delivered,” not more than 
seven words terminate in u, and expresses his astonishment that we 
donot find a greater monotonyinthe constantrecurrence of only four 
rhymes. The reason may be that in Italian poetry, the rhyme falls 
both upon the penultima and the final syllable of each verse; andas 
these two syllables in the same word turn upon different vowels, 
a greater variety is given to the melody. ‘This double rhyming 
termination, moreover, gives an imexpressible lightness and delicacy 
to Italian poetry, very different from the broad comic, which simi- 
lar compound rhymes, no doubt from the infrequency of their 
application to serious subjects, communicate to the iinglish. 

The “ Orlando Furioso” went through six editions in the author’s 
lifetime, two of which he supervised ; and it passed through sixty 
in the course of the same century. Its poetic pretensions were of 
too exalted a character to allow it to be regarded as a mere fairy 
tale ; but it sorely puzzled the pedantic critics, both of that and of 
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the succeeding age, to find out a justification for admitting it with 
all its fanatic eccentricities into the ranks of epic poetry. 

Ariosto’s narratives are complicated and interrupted in a most 
provoking manner. ‘This has given offence to some of his warmest 
admirers, and to the severe taste of Alfieri in particular. Yet this 
fault, if indeed it be one, seems imputable to the art, not to the 
artist. He but followed preceding romancers, and conformed to 
the laws of his peculiar species of poetry. This involution of the 
narrative may be even thought to afford a relief, and an agreeable 
contrast by its intermixture of grave and comic incidents. At 
least, this is the apology set up for the same peculiarities of our own 
romantic drama. But whatever exceptions may be taken by the 
acuteness or ignorance of critics at the conduct of the * Orlando Fu- 
rioso,”’ the sagacity of its general plan is best vindicated by its wide 
and permanent popularity in its own country. None of their poets 
is so universally read by the Italians ; and the epithet divine, which 
the homage of an mare ame few had before appropriated to Dante, 
has been conferred by the voice of the whole nation upon the “ Ho- 
mer of Ferrara.” While those who copied the classical models of 
antiquity are forgotten, Ariosto, according to the beautiful eulogium 
of Tasso, ‘‘ Partendo dalle vestigie degli Antichi Scrittori e dalle 
regole d’ Aristotile, é letto e riletto da tutte l’eta, da tutti i sessi, 
noto a tutte le lingue, ringiovanisce sempre nella sua fama, o vola 
glorioso per le lingue’ de’ mortali.” 

The name of Ariosto most naturally suggests that of Tasso, his 
illustrious but unfortunate rival in the same brilliant career of epic: 
poetry ; for these two seem to hold the same relative rank, and to 
shed a lustre over the Italian poetry of the sixteenth century, like 
that reflected by Dante and Petrarch upon the fourteenth. ‘The 
interest always attached to the misfortunes of genius has been 
heightened in the case of Tasso, by the veil of mystery thrown 
over them; and while his sorrows have been consecrated by the 
** melodious tear’’ of the poet, the causes of them have furnished a 
most fruitful subject of speculation to the historian. 

He had been early devoted by his father to the study of jurispru- 
dence; but, as with Ariosto, a love for the Muses seduced him 
from his severer duties. His father remonstrated ; but Tasso at 
the age of sventeen, produced his “ Rinaldo,”’ an epicintwelve cantos, 
and the admiration which it excited throughout Italy, silenced all 
future opposition on the part of his parent. In 1565, Tasso, then 
twenty-one years of age, was received into the family of the Car- 
dinal Luigi d’Este, to ‘whom he had dedicated his precocious epic. 
The brilliant assemblage of rank and beauty at the little court of 
Ferrara excited the visions of the youthful poet, while its richly 
endowed libraries and learned societies furnished a more solid nou- 
rishment to his understanding. Under these influences, he was 
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perpetually giving some new display of his poetic talent. His vein 
flowed freely in lyrical composition, and he is still regarded as one 
of the most perfect models in that saturated species of national 
poetry. In 1573, he produced his ‘‘ Aminta,” which, in spite of its 
conceits, and pastoral extravagancies, exhibited such a union of 
literary finish and voluptuous sentiment as was to be found in no 
other Italian poem. It was translated into all the cultivated 
tongues in Europe, and was followed, during the lifetime of its 
author, by more than twenty imitations in Italy. No valuable 
work ever gave birth to a more worthless progeny. The ‘ Pastor 
Fido” of Guarini is by far the best of these imitations ; but its ela- 
borate luxury of wit is certainly not comparable to the simple, un- 
solicited beauties of the original. ‘lasso was, however, chiefly oc- 
cupied with the composition of his great epic. He had written 
six cantos in a few months, but he was nearly ten years in complet- 
ing it. He wrote with the rapidity of genius, but corrected with 
scrupulous deliberation. His ‘* Letters’ show the unwearied pains 
which he took to obtain the counsel of his friends ; and his critical 
‘‘ Discourses” prove that no one could stand less in need of such 
counsel than himself. In 1575 he completed his “ Jerusalem Deli- 
vered.”” Thus, before he had reached his thirty-second year, Tasso, 
as a lyric, epic, and dramatic writer, may be fairly said to have 
earned a threefold immortality in the highest walks of his art. His 
subsequent fate shows that literary glory rests upon no surer basis 
than the accidental successes of worldly ainbition. 

Tasso’s sentiments are distinguished, in our opinion, by a moral 
grandeur surpassing that of any other Italian poet. His devout 
mind seems to have been fully inspired with the spirit of his sub- 
ject. We say, in our opinion, for an eminent German critic, 
fF. Schlegel, is disposed to deny him this merit. We think in this 
instance he must have proposed to himself, what is too frequent 
with the Germans, an ideal and exaggerated standard of elevation. 
A few stanzas (st. 1 to 19.) in the fourth canto of the ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 
may be said to contain almost the whole argument of the “ Paradise 
Lost.” The convocation of the devils in the dark abyss, the picture 
of Satan, whom he injudiciously names Pluto, his sublime address 
to his confederates, in which he alludes to their rebellion, and the 
subsequent creation of man, were the germs of Milton’s most 
glorious conceptions. Dante had before shadowed forth Satan, but 
it was only in the physical terrors of a hideous aspect and gigantic 
stature. ‘The ancients had clotlied the Furies in the same external 
deformities. ‘Tasso, in obedience tothe popular opinion of his age, gave 
to the Devil similar attributes, but he invested his character with a 
moral sublimity, which raised it to the arank of divine intelligences. 

‘ Ebbero i pit felici allor vittori 
Rimase a noi d'invitto ardir la gloria. 
‘«« Sia destin cid ch’io voglio.” 
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In the literal version of Milton, 


‘© What I will is fate.’ 


Sentiments like these also give to Satan in “ Paradise Lost,” his 
superb and terrific majesty. Milton, however, gave a finer finish 
to the portrait, by dispensing altogether with the bugbear deformi- 
ties of his person, and by depicting it as a form that 

“ Had yet not lost 


All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Archangel ruin’d.”’ 


It seems to us a capital mistake in Tasso, to have made so little 
use of the diablerie, which he has so powerfully portrayed. Almost 
all the machinations of the infidels in the subsequent cantos turn 
upon the agency of petty necromancers. 

Tasso frequently deepens the expression of his pictures by some 
skilful moral allusion. How finely has he augmented the misery of 
the soldier, perishing under a consuming drought before the walls 
of Jerusalem, by recalling to his imagination the cool and crystal 
waters, with which he had once been familiar. 


‘« Se alcun giammai tra frondeggianti rive 
Puro vide stagnar liquido argento, 
O git precipitose ir acque vive 
Per alpe, o’n piaggia erbosa a passo lente ; 
Quelle al vago desio forma e descrive, 
E ministra materia al suo tormento; 
Che l’imagine lor gelida e molle 
L’asciuga e scabda e nel pensier ribolle.”’ 
Can. xi. st. 60. 


The Italians have a copious variety of narrative poetry, and are 
very nice in their subdivisions of it. We have hardly room to 
touch upon the “ Secchia Rapita,” ( Rape of the Bucket, ) of Tas- 
soni, the model of the mock-heroic poems afterwards frequent in 
Italy, of Boileau’s ‘‘ Lutrin,” and of the “ Rape of the Lock.” 
T'assoni, its author, was a learned and noble Modenese, who, after 
a life passed in the heats of literary controversies, to which he had 
himself given rise, died 1635, aged seventy-one. The subject of 
the poem is a war carried on between Modena and Bologna, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, in consequence of a 
wooden bucket having been carried off from the market-place in the 
latter city, by an invading party of the former. This memorable 
' trophy has been preserved down to the present day in the cathe- 


dral of Modena. ‘Tassoni’s epic will confer upon it a more lasting 
existence. 





The Bucket, which so sorely had offended, 

In the Great Tower, where yet it may be found, 
Was from on high by ponderous chain suspended, 
And with a marble cope environ’d round. 
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By portals five the entrance is defended ; 
Nor cavalier of note is that way bound, 
Nor pious pilgrim, but doth pause to sce 


The spoil so glorious of the victory. 
Can. 1. st. 63. 


Gironi, in his life of the poet, triumphantly adduces in evidence 
of the superiority of the Italian epic over the French mock heroic 
poem of Boileau, that the subject of the former is far more insig- 
nificant than that of the latter, and yet the poem has twelve cantos, 
being twice the number of the “ Lutrin.” Hemight have added that 
each canto contains about six hundred lines, instead of two hun- 
dred, the average complement of the French, so that Tassoni’s epic 
has the glory of being twelve times as long as Boileau’s, and all 
about a bucket! This is somewhat characteristic of the Italians. 
What other people would good-humouredly endure such an intermin- 
able epic upon so trivial an affair, which had taken place more than 
four centuries before? To make amends, however, for the want of 
pungency in a satire on transactions of such an antiquated date, 
Tassoni has besprinkled his poem very liberally with allusions to 
living characters. 

Italy, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was inundated 
with crude and insipid romances, distributed into all the varieties 
of epic poetry. The last one, however, of sufficient importance to 
require our notice, namely, the “ Ricciardetto” of Nicholas Forti- 
guerra appeared as late as 1738. After two centuries of marvel- 
lous romance, Charlemagne and his paladins became rather insipid 
dramatis persone. What could not be handled seriously, how- 
ever, might be ridiculed; and the smile, half suppressed by Ari- 
osto and Berni, broke out into broad buffoonery in the poem of 
Fortiguerra. 

The “ Ricciardetto” may be consideredthe Don Quixote of Italy ; 
for although it did not bring about that revolution in the national 
taste ascribed to the Spanish romance, yet it is, like that, an un- 
equivocal parody upon the achievements of knight errantry. It 
may be doubted whether Don Quixote itself was not the conse- 
quence, rather than the cause of the revolution in the national taste. 
lortiguerra pursued an opposite method to Cervantes, and instead 
of introducing his crackbrained heroes into the realities of vulgar 
life, he made them equally ridiculous by involving them in the most 
absurd caricatures of romantic fiction. 

We have now traced the course of Italian epic poetry down 
to the middle of the last century. It has by no means become 
extinct since that period ; and, among others, Botta has contributed 
his share to the epopee of his country, in his “Camillo, o Vejo Con- 
quistata.” Almost every Italian writer has a poetic vein within 
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him, which, if it does not find a vent in sonnets or canzones, will 
flow out into more formidable compositions. 

In glancing over the long range of Italian narrative poems, one 
may be naturally led to the reflection, that the most prolific branch 
of the national literature is devoted exclusively to purposes of mere 
amusement. Brilliant inventions, delicate humour, and a beautiful 
colouring of language, are lavished upon all; but, with the excep- 
tion of the “ Jerusalem,” we rarely meet with sublime or ennobling 
sentiments, and very rarely with anything like a moral or philoso- 
phical purpose. Madame de Staél has attempted to fasten a re- 
proach on the whole body of Italian letters—“ that, with the excep- 
tion of their works on physical science, they have never been 
directed to uédlity.”” ‘The imputation, applied in this almost un- 
qualified manner, is unjust. ‘Ihe language has been enriched by 
the valuable reflections of too many historians, the solid labours of 
too many antiquaries and critics, to be thus lightly designated. 
The learned lady may have found a model for her own comprehen- 
sive manner of philosophising, and an ample refutation of her asser- 
tion, in Macchiavelli alone. In their works of imagination, however, 
such an imputation appears to be well merited. ‘The Italians 
seem to demand from these nothing further than from a fine piece 
of music ; where the heart is stirred, the ear soothed, but the un- 
derstanding not a whit refreshed. The splendid apparitions of 
their poets’ fancy fade away from the mind of the reader, and like 
the enchanted fabrics, described in their romances, leave not a 
trace behind them. 

In the works of fancy in our language, fiction is almost univer- 
sally made subservient to more important and nobler purposes. 
The ancient drama, and novels, the modern prose drama, exhibit 
historical pictures of manners, and accurate delineations of character. 
Most of the English poets in other walks, from the “‘ moral Gower” 
to Cowper, Crabbe, and Wordsworth, have made their verses the 
elegant vehicles of religious or practical truth. Even descriptive 
penny in England interprets the silence of external nature into a 
anguage of sentiment and devotion. It is characteristic of this 
spirit in the nation that Spenser, the only one of our classic 
writers who has repeated the fantastic legends of chivalry, deemed 
it necessary to veil his Italian fancy in a cloud of allegory, which, 
however it may be thought to affect the poem, shows unequivocally 
the didactic intention of the poet. 

None of these grave and extended views are visible in the orna- 
mental writing of the Italians. It conveys no useful information, 
inculcates no moral or practical truth ; but it is simply an elegant, 
unprofitable pastime. Novelle, lyrical and epic poetry, may be 
considered as constituting three principal streams of their lighter 
literature. These have continued to flow with little interruption, 
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the two first from the “ golden urns” of Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
the last from the early sources we have already traced, down to the 
present day. Their multitudinous novelle, with all their varieties 
of tragic and comic incident, the last by far the most frequent, pre- 
sent few just protraitures of character, still fewer examples of sound 
ethics, or wise philosophy. In the exuberance of their sonnets and 
canzone, we find some, it is true, animated by an efficient spirit of 
religion or patriotism. But too frequently they are of a purely 
amatory nature, the unsubstantial, though brilliant exhalations of a 
heated fancy. The pastoral drama, the opera, and other beautiful 
varieties of invention, which, under the titles of Bernesco, Burlesco, 
Maccherénico, and the like, have been nicely classed according to 
their different modifications of style and humour, while they mani- 
fest the mercurial temper and the originality of the nation, confirm 
the justice of our position. 

The native melody of the Italian tongue, by seducing their wri- 
ters into an overweening attention to sound, has doubtless been in 
one sense prejudicial to their literature. We do not mean to 
imply, in conformity with a vulgar opinion, that the language is 
deficient in energy or compactness. Its harmony is no proof of its 
weakness. It allows more licences of contraction than any other 
European tongue, and retains more than any other the vigorous in- 
versions of its Latin original. Dante is the most concise of early 
moderns, and we know none superior to Alfieri in this respect 
among those of our own age. Davanzati’s literal translation of 
Tacitus is condensed into a smaller compass than its original, the 
most sententious of ancient histories. But still the silver tones of 
a language, that almost sets itself to music as it is spoken, must 
have an undue attraction for the harmonious ear of an Italian. 
Their very first classical model of prose composition is an obvious 
example of it. 

The frequency of improvisation is another circumstance, that 
has naturally tended to introduce a less serious and thoughtful 
habit of composition. Above all, the natural perceptions of an 
Italian seem to be peculiarly sensible to beauty, independent of 
every other quality. Any one, who has been in Italy, must have 
recognised the glimpses of a pure taste through the rags of the 
meanest beggar. ‘The musical pieces, when first exhibited at the 
theatre of St. Carlos, are correctly pronounced upon by the lazza- 
roni of Naples. And the mob of Florence decide with equal accu- 
racy upon the productions of their immortal school. Celini tells 
us, that he exposed his celebrated statue of Perseus in the public 
square, by order of his patron Duke Cosmo I‘irst, who declared 
himself perfectly satisfied with it on learning the commendations of 
the people. It is not extraordinary that this exquisite sensibility 
to the beautiful should have also influenced them in literary art, 
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and have led them astray sometimes from the substantial and the 
useful. 

In justice, however, to the Italians, we must admit that the re- 
sont incurred by too concentrated an attention to beauty, to the 
exclusion of more enlarged and useful views in their lighter compo- 
sitions, does not fall upon this, or the last century. They have 
imbibed a graver and more philosophical cast of reflection, for 
which they seem partly indebted to the influence of English litera- 
ture. Several of their most eminent authors have either visited or 
resided in Great Britain, and the genius of the language has been 
made known through the medium of skilful translations. Alfieri 
has transported into his tragedies the solemn spirit, and vigorous 
characterization peculiar to the English. He somewhere remarks 
that ‘‘ he could not read the language.”” But we are persuaded his 
stern pen would never have traced the dying scene of “ Saul,” had he 
not witnessed a representation of “* Macbeth.” Ippolito Pindemonte, 
in his descriptive pieces, has deepened the tones of his native idiom, 
with the moral melancholy of Gay and Cowper. Monti’s compo- 
sitions, both dramatic and miscellaneous, bear frequent testimony 
to his avowed admiration for Shakspeare ; and Cesarotti, Foscolo, 
and Pignotti, have introduced the ‘* severer muses ”’ of the north to 
a still wider and more familiar acquaintance with their countrymen. 
Lastly, among the works of fancy, which attest the practical scope 
of Italian letters in the last century, we must not omit the “ Gior- 
no,” of Parini, the most curious and nicely elaborated specimen of 
didactic satire produced in any age or country. Its polished 
irony, pointed at the domestic vices of the Italian nobility, indicates 
both the profligacy of the nation, and the moral independence of 
the poet. 

The Italian language, the first born of those descended from the 
Latin, is also the most beautiful. It 1s not surprising that a people, 
endowed with an exquisite sensibility to beauty, should have been 
often led to regard this language rather as a means of pleasure than 
of utility. We must not, however, so far yield to the unqualified im- 
putation of Madamede Staél, as to forget that they have other claims 
to our admiration than what arise from the inventions of the poet, 
or from the ideal beauties, which they have revived of Grecian art; 
that the light of genius shed upon the world in the fourteenth, and 
that of learning in the fifteenth century, was all derived from 
Italy ; that her writers first unfolded the sublimity of Christian 
doctrines as applied to modern literature, and by their patient phi- 
lological labours restored to life the buried literature of antiquity ; 
that her schools revived and expounded the ancient code of law, 
since become the basis of so important a branch of jurisprudence ; 
that she originated literary, and brought to a perfection, unequalled 
in any other language, unless it be our own, civil and political 
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history ; that she led the way in physical science, and in that of 
political philosophy; and, finally, that of the two enlightened 
navigators, who divide the glory of adding a new quarter to the 
globe, the one was a Genoese, and the other a Florentine. 








Arr. VII.—The French Revolution: a History. In3 vols. By Tuomas 


CarRLYLeE. 12mo. London: Fraser. 1837. 


Wuatever may be the merits of this work, one thing is certain— 
they have been, and will be, very differently estimated by dif- 
ferent individuals. ‘The impugners say that a new history of the 
French Revolution was not yet called for—that these volumes, at 
any rate, are misnamed, when laying claim to the dignified title they 
have assumed, for that they are unintelligible to any one who has 
not previously made himself acquainted, and minutely too, with the 
records of the period here embraced, and meant to be depicted—that 
in point of thought, or the philosophy that pervades and sustains 
them, the most extravagant German transcendentalism is offensively 
apparent—and that in as far as regards language or style, the worst 
of the worst German school is merely caricatured. On the other 
hand, it is even more strenuously maintained by a party, that though 
the philosophy and spirit of such men as Kant, Schiller, and Goéthe, 
have passed into Mr. Carlyle, with all that is most poetic in the 
system of the transcendentalists, yet that therein is to be found the 
only true or safe principles and method which ought to be followed 
in a historical composition. It is alse by the same party asserted 
that here is the best, in fact, the only history of the French Revo- 
lution that has yet been written, as well as a model for all histories 
—nay, that it comes nearer the manner which has been observed 
by the inspired writers than any other, in as far as the vividness 
with which it brings the actors and the scenes described before the 
reader’s eye ; and even the decided ground is taken that the strength 
of a man’s understanding, the warmth of his imagination, and the 
purity of his heart, are to be gauged by his mode of estimating this 
work. 

Now, we believe that most of our readers do not care very much 
for the mere dicla of those who set themselves up for critics, unless 
specimens of the work under consideration be also presented, by 
which these opinionative statements may be tested. On this occa- 
sion, therefore, we, to a certain extent, vary our accustomed order 
of proceeding, and give our extracts before offering a criticism, so 
that when the readers of the Monthly Review have finished the 
perusal of the former, they will be enabled at once, and without any 
prejudice occasioned by us, to judge of them as well as of ourselves. 
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The only thing we request in Jimine is, that it may be borne in 
mind that a writer’s performance cannot be correctly or adequately 
pronounced upon, unless a steady attention be paid to the following 
points :—unless the reader every now and then asks himself, or be 
made unconsciously to yield an answer to these questions—Have I 
obtained any distinct ideas from what I have now read ?—are these 
ideas numerous or rich ?—are they original ?—are they just ?—and, 
lastly, are they expressed in a way that is agreeable, natural, or in 
the manner of a man who is in possession of a sober mind that yet 
has been highly cultivated? ‘T'o afford means whereby these things 
may be ascertained, it is not necessary to do more than quote cer- 
tain passages from different parts of Mr. Carlyle’s volumes, without 
any regard being paid to their connected arrangement in the course 
of a chronological order. It is proper to mention, however, that the 
volumes are severally designated in an historically emphatic manner 
—‘* The Bastile,” ‘* The Constitution,” “ The Guillotine ;” and 
that the chapters are still more singularly headed ; some of them 
thus—‘** Culottic and Sansculottic,” “In death grips,” “ Like a 
thunder-cloud,” ‘The gods are a-thirst,’” ‘Mumbo jumbo,” 
‘¢ Grilled Herrings,” “ The Whiff of Grapeshot,” &c. 

Our first extracts refer to the close of Louis the Fifteenth’s 
career. The lettering and the peculiarities of the form into which 
the sentences are cast are not ours. 


‘** Ours is a most fictile world; and man is the most fingent plastic of 
creatures. A worldnot fixible; not fathomable an unfathomable Somewhat, 
which is Not we; which we can work with, and live amidst,—and model, 
miraculously in our miraculously Being, and name World.—But if the very 
Rocks and Rivers (as Metaphysic teaches) are, in strict language, made by 
those Outward Senses of ours, how much more, by the Inward Sense, are all 
Phenomena of the spiritual kind : Dignities, Authorities, Holies, Unholies ! 
Which inward sense, moreover, is not permanent like the outward ones, 
but for ever growing and changing. Does not the black African take of 
Sticks and Old Clothes (say, exported Monmouth-Street cast-clothes ) 
what will suffice ; and of these, cunningly combining them, fabricate for 
himself an Eidolon (Idol, or Zhing Seen), and name it Mumbo Jumbo, 
which he can thenceforth pray to, with upturned awestruck eye, not with- 
out hope? The white European mocks ; but ought rather to consider ; 
and see whether he, at home, could not do the like a little more wisely.” 


Again,— 


“Cardinal Grand-Almoner Roche-Aymon is here in pontificals, with 
his pyxes and his tools : he approaches the royal pillow; elevates his wafer ; 
mutters, or seems to mutter, somewhat; and so (as the Abbé Georgel, in 
words that stick to one, expresses it) has Louis ‘ made the amende honour- 
able to God;’ so does your Jesuit construe it—‘ Wa, Wa,’ as the wild 
Clotaire groaned out, when life was departing, ‘what great God is this 
that pulls down the strength of the strongest Kings !’” 
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Behold Madame du Barry’s departing from the dying monarch ; 
for Mr. Carlyle writes in the present tense. 


‘Nay already, in the afternoon, behold is not this your Sorceress 
Dubarry with the handkerchief at her eyes, mounting d’Aiguillon’s chariot ; 
rolling off in his Duchess’s consvlatory arms? She is gone; and her 
place knows herno more. Vanish, false Sorceress; into Space! Needless 
to hover at neighbouring Ruel; for thy day is done. Shut are the royal 
palace-gates for evermore : hardly in coming years shalt thou, under cloud 
of night, descend once, in black domino, like a black night-bird, and dis- 
turb the fair Antoinette’s music-party in the Park; all Birds of Paradise 
flying from thee, and musical windpipes growing mute. Thou unclean, yet 
unmalignant, not unpitiable thing! What a course was thine: from that 
first trucklebed (in Joan of Arc’s country) where thy mother bore thee, 
with tears, to an unnamed father; forward, through lowest subterranean 
depths, over highest sunlit heights, of Harlotdom and Rascaldom,—to the 
guillotine-axe, which sheers away thy vainly whimpering head! Rest 
there uncursed ; only buried and abolished: what else befitted thee ?”’ 


The following relates to the Girondins,— 


‘‘In fact, one thing strikes us inthese poor Girondins : their fatal short- 
ness of vision; nay fatal poorness of character, for that is the root of it. 
They are as strangers to the People they would govern; to the thing they 
have come to work in. Formulas, Philosophies, Respectabilities, what 
has been written in Books, and admitted by the cultivated classes : 
this inadequate Scheme of Nature’s working is all that Nature, let her 
work as she will, can reveal tothesemen. So they perorate and speculate ; 
and call on the Friends of Law, when the question is not Law or No-Law, 
but Life or No-Life. Pedants of the Revolution, if not Jesuits of it; 
Their Formalism is great; great also is their Egoism. France raising to 
fight Austria has been raised only by Plot of the tenth of March, to kill 
Twenty-two of them! This Revolution Prodigy, unfolding itself into 
terrific stature and articulation, by its own laws and Nature’s, not by the 
laws of Formula, has become unintelligible, incredible as an impossibility, 
the ‘ waste chaos of a Dream.’ A Republic founded on what they call 
the Virtues; on what we call the Decencies and Respectabilities : this 
they will have, and nothing but this. Whatsoever other Republic Nature 
and Reality send, shall be considered as not sent; as a kind of Nightmare 
Vision, and thing non-extant; disowned by the Laws of Nature, and of 
Formula. Alas! Dim for the best eyes is this Reality; and as for these 
men, they will not look at it with eyes at all, but only through ‘ facetted 
spectacles’ of Pedantry, wounded Vanity ; which yield the most porten- 
tous spectrum. Carping and complaining for ever of Plots and Anarchy, 
they will do one thing: prove, to demonstration, that the Reality will 
not translate into their Formula; that they and their Formula are incom- 
patible with the Reality: and, in its dark wrath, the Reality will extin- 
guish it and them! What aman hens he cans. But the beginning of a 
man’s doom is that vision be withdrawn from him ; that he see not the 
reality, but a false spectrum of the reality; and, following that, step 
darkly, with more or less velocity, downwards to the utter Dark ; to Ruin, 
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which is the great Sea of Darkness, whither all falsehoods, winding or 
direct, continually flow !”’ 


The manner in which Charlotte Corday proceeded in command- 
ing an historical. importance to attach to her name is thus repre- 
sented,— 


* Tired day-labourers have again finished their Week; huge Paris is 
circling and simmering, manifold, according to its vague wont: this one 
fair Figure has decision in it; drives straight,—towards a purpose. Itis 
yellow July evening, we say, the thirteeuth of the month ; eve of the Bas- 
tile day,— when ‘M. Marat,’ four years ago, in the crowd of the Pont 
Neuf, shrewdly required of that Besenval Huzzar-party, which had such 
friendly dispositions, ‘to dismount and give up their arms then;’ and 
became notable among Patriot men! Four years: what a road he has 
travelled :—and sits now, about half-past seven of the clock, stewing in 
slipper-bath; sore afflicted; ill of Revolution Fever,—of what other 
malady this History had rather not name. Excessively sick and worn, 
poor man: with precisely elevenpence-halfpenny of ready money, in paper ; 
with slipperbath ; strong three-footed stool for writing on, the while ; and 
a squalid—Washerwoman, one may call her : that is his civic establishment 
in Medical-School Street; thither and not elsewhither has his road led 
him. Not tothe reign of Brotherhood and Perfect Felicity ; yet surely on 
the way towards that >—Hark, arap again! A musical woman’s-voice, 
refusing to be rejected : it is the Citoyenne who would do France a service. 
Marat, recognising from within, cries, Admit her. Charlotte Corday is 
admitted. Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen the seat of rebellion, and 
wished to speak with you.—Be seated, mon enfant. Now what are the 
Traitors doing at Caen? What Deputies are at Caen ?>—Charlotte names 
some Deputies. ‘Their heads shall fall within a fortnight, croaks the 
eager People’s-Friend, clutching his tablets to write: Barbarouz, Pétion, 
writes he with bare shrunk arm, turning aside in the bath: Pétion and 
Louvet, and—Charlotte has drawn her knife from the sheath; plunges it, 
with one sure stroke, into the writer’s heart. ‘ A mot, chére amie, Help, 
dear?’ no more could the Death-choked say or shriek. The helpful 
Washerwoman running in, there is no Friend of the People, or Friend of 
the Washerwoman, left; but his life with a groan gushes out, indignant 
to the shades below. And so Marat People’s-Friend is ended: the lone . 
Stylites has got hurled down suddenly from his Pillar,—wdAsther He that 
made him does know.” 


A celebrated siege is referred to in our next,— 


“Neither, while the War yet lasts, will Gibraltar surrender. Not, 
though Crillon, Nassau-Siegen, with the ablest projectors extant, are 
there ; and Prince Condé and Prince d’ Artois have hastened to hell. Wond- 
rous leather-roofed Floating-batteries, set afloat by French-Spanish Pacte 
de Famille, give gallant summons: to which, nevertheless, Gibraltar 
answers Plutonically, with mere torrents of redhot iron,—as if stone Calpe 


had become a throat of the Pit ; and utters such a Doom’s-blast of a No, as 
all men must credit.” 
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The decline of feudal oppression, but the hot-bed condition of 
other evils obtain this notice. 

“ These men call themselves supports of the throne; singular gilt- 
pasteboard caryatides in that singular edifice! For the rest, their pri- 
vileges every way are now much curtailed. That Law authorising a 
Seigneur, as he returned from hunting, to kill not more than two Serfs, 
and refresh his feet in their warm blood and bowels, has fallen into 
perfect desuetude, and even into incredibility ; for if Deputy Lapoule can 
believe in it, and call for the abrogation of it, so cannot we. No Charo- 
lois, for these last fifty years, though never so fond of shooting, has been 
in use to bring down slaters and plumbers, and see them roll from their 
roofs, but contents himself with partridges and grouse. Close-viewed, 
their industry and function is that of dressing gracefully and eating sump- 
tuously. As for their debauchery and depravity, it is, perhaps, unexam- 
pled since the era of Tiberus and Commodus. Nevertheless, one has still 
partly a feeling with the lady Marechale: ‘ Depend upon it, sir, God 
thinks twice before damning a man of that quality.’ ” 


Now, are our readers, or are we to be deterred from expressing 
an honest opinion concerning this extraordinary work, of which the 
above extracts are fair specimens, by any dogmatic or dictatorial 
member of a crazy clique, who having been seized by that mania 
for German Mysticism and affectation, threatens to throw every thing 
to the clouds, by mistaking unintelligible jargon, and adulterated 
English for profundity, and originality of thought and speech? Has 
not the reading of almost every one of these extracts, instead of 
impressing the mind with any new or precise iteas, induced a doubt 
whether they are better calculated to excite laughter or sadness ? 
It is not to be said however, of Mr. Carlyle, that he is not a man 
of original powers of mind, or denied that he is a master of Ger- 
man literature. But what would be the consequence to the English 
language, and as relates to our English classics, if such quaint, 
deformed, whimsically affected, and bastard modes of expression 
should become fashionable amongst our sober-minded countrymen, 
not to say any thing of the strange and obscure system of philoso- 
phism, as Mr. Carlyle has it, which would also therewith be im- 
ported? It is well known that he is deeply read, and that he must 
be master of his native tongue; and can any one be so ignorant as 
to suppose that that tongue is too poor and so destitute of signs for 
the most subtle or exalted thoughts as to require the monstrous 
coinages, specimens of which we have just seen? But then it is 
alleged that the mental idiosyncracy of the man is extraordinary, 
and we have heard persons labour in a manner as mystic as his 
own, to define it and to laud it to the skies. According to our 
opinion, however, the very fact that his mind is singularly consti- 
tuted must remove him for ever from having a right to be held as 
a model; for the generality of mankind must necessarily be inca- 
pable of fathoming such an out-of-the-way genius, and cannot 
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safely venture to imitate him. _ We, therefore, while yielding to this 
History of the French Revolution, the right which it undoubtedly 
possesses of being regarded as one of the curiosities of modern 
literature, must set-it down as a work that never can be useful, and, 
which ought to be shunned by every one who desires to cultivate a 
pure and rational style of writing, as well as to acquire an intelli- 
gible system of political ethics. 








Arr. VIII.— Wanderings in Greece. By Gzorce Cocurane, Esq. late 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Knight of the Greek Military order 
of the Saviour. In Two Volumes. London: Colburn. 1837. 


Tue time is still fresh in our recollections, when the attention of 
Europe was fixed upon the struggle going on in Greece, as it is 
now in that which deluges the Peninsula with blood, with feverish 
apprehension and enthusiasm. Greece, suddenly rising from her 
tomb, and vindicating her claims of descent from the illustrious 
people, whose policy, achievements, arts, and literature, form the 
subjects of our earliest contemplations and most delightful associa- 
tions, was a spectacle of no common interest. When, by a series 
of heroic and pertinacious exertions, which no one could have ex- 
pected from a people debased by four centuries of slavery, the 
Greeks had almost succeeded in working out their own indepen- 
dence, the year 1826 brought with it some lamentable reverses, in 
the fall of Missolonghi, and the rapid progress of Ibrahim Pacha 
in the Morea. At length the treaty of London in 1827, followed 
by the annihilation of the maritime power of the Porte, raised them 
to the rank of a free people. A national assembly was concluded 
at Egina, and Count John Capo D’Istries was elected President, 
with the concurrence of all parties. ‘The short period of his pre- 
sidency was fraught with blessings to the torn and lacerated state. 
The people loved him, and were grateful to him for the repose which 
his government procured them; and, when in 1828, he was assassi- 
nated by two individuals of the Marromchaelis family, his death 
was deplored as a serious calamity. He was succeeded by his 
brother Augustus, selected more from his relationship than his 
fitness for governing. ‘lhe haughty chiefs would not tolerate his 
feeble administration ; they flew to arms and expelled him. The 
party who thus possessed themselves of the reins of government, 
were headed by Mavrocordato, Spsalinti, and Grivas Colletti 
Colocotroni; General Pisa and Prince Uredo alone remaining 
steadfast to the president. ‘The constitutionalists invested and 
took Napoli di Romania, and Mavrocordato assumed the reins of 
government, until the landing of Prince Otho, which was ardently 
longed for by all parties. During this period, Greece remained 
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plunged in the deepest misery and distress; a weak and ineffi- 
cient government, an exhausted treasury, and the country at large 
overrun by predatory bands of licentious soldiers, who — his 
last pittance from the miserable peasants, and pillaged‘and murdered 
the defenceless travellers. In this state of things the arrival of the 
new prince was hailed with more than ordinary enthusiasm. He 
was regarded as a sort of saviour, who was to bring with him a balm 
for the manifold wounds of the unhappy country. His task is no 
doubt a laborious one, but it is one which offers a rich field for 
exertion, with every prospect of success. 

Having thus briefly alluded to the most important events which 
marked the progress of the Revolution, we shall at once proceed to 
follow Mr. Cochrane through his more diffuse and generally 
interesting details of the same incidents. 

Mr. Cochrane is a relation of the distinguished Lord Cochrane, 
now Lord Dundonald. In 1824 he entered the service of his illus- 
trious relative as secretary, while the former was engaged in sub- 
Jugating the rebellious provinces of the Brazils, which still adhered 
to the Portuguese government. Peace having been concluded be- 
tween Portugal and Brazil in 1825, Lord Cochrane’s engagement 
with the Brazilian government expired, and he forthwith transferred 
his services to that of Greece. In January, 1827, his Lordship set 
sail from Portsmouth, and shortly after arrived at the island of 
Hydra, and then off Poros. ‘The principal mouth of this harbour is 
not more than about a hundred and fifty yards across, but very deep. 
Bold rocks rise on either side, covered to the top with stumpy under- 
wood. Qn emerging from this entrance, the surprised eye ranges 
over the beautiful bay, five miles in length, and three quarters of 
a mile in breadth. A hundred Greek merchant vessels were lying 
at anchor under the walls. ‘The town, the port, the foreign vessels 
of war, and the scenery around, contributed to create a most favour- 
able opinion of the prospects of Greece, in the minds of the new - 
comers. Here, Mavrocordato, now Charge d’affaires at Munich, 
and the admirals Miaulis and Tombazi came on board his Lord- 
ship’s schooner. ‘T'o the inquiries of his Lordship relative to the 
naval armaments of Greece, Miaulis replied, “that the hope of 
the country rested on the Hellas, a sixty-four gun ship, that had 
been built in America, and in the quondam merchant brigs belong- 
ing to private individuals, in the islands of Hydra, Spizzia, Poros, 
and Egina, amounting to about two hundred and fifty.” These 
vessels had been armed as men of war, or converted into fire-ships ; 
and it was the latter that struck so much terror into the Turks, 
several ‘Turkish vessels of the line having been destroyed under the 
guidance of the brave Curaris, a native of the ill-fated island of 
Ipsoara. The army, amounting to ten thousand men, was posted at 
Piritheus, under the command of Keraskai, watching the movements 
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of Kiutika Pacha, who had possession of Athens. Money there 
was none, and of the £8000, the whole sum placed at the disposal 
of Lord Cochrane, for the use of the navy, part was obliged to be 
given up for the payment of the land forces. Here were the re- 
sources on which the great struggle for the liberation of Greece 
was to be commenced and perfected. 

In addition to this, the customs of the people presented difficul- 
ties almost as impracticable. None but Greek seamen could be pro- 
cured, and Greek seamen never engage for a longer period than two 
months. No argument could be found strong enough to induce 
them to depart from this custom of their forefathers. 


“ While the frigate was cruizing off Clazenza,’ says our author, 
“twenty old grey bearded fellows were observed to be collected in a 
circle on the forecastle of the vessel, sitting cross legged, and evidently 
consulting together. The Greek secretary observing it said, that this 
was acouncil of war, and that a deputation might shortly be expected. 
Accordingly, about a quarter of an hour afterwards, two or three of the 
Nestors came aft, and said that they wished to speak with his lordship. 
The message having been communicated, the latter ascended the deck 
with his Greek secretary, and begged to know what they wanted. They 
said their engagement was but for two months, that they had been out 
six weeks, that it would require some days to return to Hydra, and that 
by that time their term of service would have expired. His lordship 
expostulated with them, and pointed out the ruinous effect to the ser- 
vice of such conduct, but it was of no avail. They persisted in their 
determination to depart, and the frigate was obliged to return to Poros, 
and get a fresh crew with fresh engagements.” 


But his Lordship’s spirit was not to be damped by difficulties, 
however great and unexpected. His presence alone served to com- 
pose the differences that divided the chiefs of the islands and the 
continent. A grand council was convened at Damala, where his 
lordship was formally introduced to the Greek chiefs and was 
appointed Lord High Admiral of the fleet, and General Sir Richard 
Church, Generalissimo of the land forces. 

His first movement was to relieve the garrison of the renowned 
Acropolis, then closely besieged by a strong force under Kiutika 
Pacha. He hoisted his flag on board of the Greek frigate Hellas, 
manned by five hundred Greek seamen. The only English on board 
being the Admiral, Captain Saint George, the author, two English 
surgeons, and Mr. Masson, the public secretary, and eight common 
seamen. The Admiral’s communication with his Greek officers 
was rather circuitous and novel. He gave his orders to St. George, 
who gave them in Italian to the Greeks, who generally understood 
something of that language, from their commercial intercourse with 
the Italians. On the 16th of May, 1826, the Hellas, accompanied 
by the English schooner, anchored at the mouth of the Pirieus. 
The hill of the Pirieus, one solid rock, was occupied by the Greek 
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troops under Keraskai, and that of the Phalerum by a thousand 
Hydriotes, under the command of Colone) D’Urquhart ; Kiutika 
Pacha, with five thousand men, lay strongly entrenched to the north 
of Keraskai’s camp—a strong body of cavalry being posted in the 
plain between the Pirieus and the Acropolis. A battery was erected 
on a hill called Philopapus, a quarter of a mile from the town, from 
which they incessantly threw shells into the Acropolis, to the great 
damage of the far-famed Parthenon. 

Keraskai, the best general of modern Greece, was a tall, bony, 
athletic man, with a swarthy countenance—his features were small, 
and a habit of winking his sparkling dark eyes gave a peculiar 
expression to his physiognomy. His bearing and manners were 
those of a thorough soldier. He was attended by an orderly, of 
whom our author gives the following strange account :— 


“‘ This orderly was a Turkish woman, dressed partly in man’s attire 
and partly in female. She had been taken prisoner by Keraskai at 
Tripolitza, and a mutual attachment ensued. She watched him night 
and day. She carried over her shoulder a light Greek musket, and in 
her girdle a brace of pistols and an ataghan. 

‘“‘ Her countenance was very pleasing, but possessing more of the Turk- 
ish than of the Greek character. Her face was rather round than oval; 
she had a perfectly straight nose, dark eyes and eye-brows, and a com- 
plexion not at all dark, but of a healthy and beautiful white and red. 
Her manners were mild and unobtrusive, and when noticed by strangers 
she cast down her eyes with a very becoming and attractive modesty. 
The conduct of this woman afforded a fine specimen of what female 
attachment is capable of effecting; no danger, however great, kept her 
from the field, and although she did not fight, still she was regardless of 
life while following her lord.” 


What a coincidence between Lara’s page, Kaled, and the Greek 
general’s orderly. How true to nature was the poet, even when he 
seemed most exaggerated and romantic. But to return to the 
operations of the belligerent parties. The Admiral got up asplendid 
scene of presenting a flag to the army, with an appropriate harangue, 
delivered through Mr. Masson, which succeeded to admiration, and 
raised the enthusiasm of the soldiery to the highest pitch. But the 
Admiral and Keraskai could not agree on the plan to be adopted 
to relieve the citadel. The former was for an immediate assault, 
while the Greek was for creeping forward five miles under cover of 
tambouris, or entrenchments against cavalry, thrown up as they 
advanced. Spades and pickaxes were indispensable, and our author 
was dispatched to Adgina in a Spenziote brig to procure them. Here 
he was presented tothe celebrated Canaris, who had struck more 
terror into the hearts of the Turks than any hero of any age. As 
Victor Hugo has immortalized him by a poem, we shall extract our 
author’s account of him. 
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‘* Canaris is a small man, all the features of his face being diminutive, 
His nuse turns up a little at the end, giving to his countenance a cool 
determined appearance. But to observe his modest demeanour and 
bearing, you would hardly suppose him the most formidable foe of the 
Turks. His house was a small wooden structure, about twenty feet 
square, and containing three or four rooms. His wife, a pretty Ipsariote 
woman, was working some cotton after the fashion of the ladies of Greece. 
Upon her husband entering she arose, and I was presented to her. [I 
conversed with her through the medium of the captain’s wife, and found 
her as agreeable in conversation as she was pleasing in appearance. The 
Ipsariote women are more like the ancient Greeks, that is, like the idea 
we have of them, than any other women in Greece. The dark blue eye, 
and the long dark eye-lash, is the characteristic of the Ipsariote women, 
and the wife of Canaris had these in an eminent degree, with a complex- 
ion like alabaster.” 

Canaris always attacked the largest vessel (generally the Capitan 
Pacha’s) in the Turkish fleet. On one occasion he ran his little 
schooner under the stern of an enormous line of battle ship, and, set- 
ting fire to her in an instant, escaped with his men ina boat. Five 
hundred men and a gallant vessel were destroyed by this bold 


manceuvre. 


On Mr. Cochrane’s return from A‘gina, with the necessary im- 
plements, operations were commenced by a desultory warfare of 
skirmishes with the outposts. [n one of these, Keraskai was 
shot, while bravely cheering on his men. His loss was severely felt ; 
for, like Zumalacareguy, he possessed an ascendancy over the 
troops which no other general could obtain. The Greek army re- 
lapsed into its former state, viz., a collection of generals, colonels, 
and captains, whose several opinions it was necessary to consult at 
every step of the proceedings. 

Nevertheless, it was decided that an attempt should be made to 
relieve the garrison. Three thousand men were landed to the right 
of the port of the Phalerum, with orders to advance instantly upon 
Athens, about four miles distant, under cover of the darkness. 
Upon their arrival in the town, Colonel Favier was to make a 
sortie, and the Turks being thus taken in flank, it was supposed 
they would retire upon Negropont. But instead of proceeding 
at once to the town, the troops wasted their time in constructing 
tambouris against cavalry as they advanced; and at day-break, 
they were within a mile of the town, with a strong body of Turkish 
cavalry drawn up to oppose them. They were afraid to advance or 
retreat, so they waited behind tambouris. 

“ About ten o’clock in the day, the Turkish cavalry, amounting to 
about two thousand men, evinced a disposition to attack. They made 
several feints, and wheeled round and rode offagain. At last they came 
on in earnest, and leaped with their horses headlong into a tambouri, in 
which were entrenched two hundred and fifty Greek soldiers, who had 
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been disciplined under Colonel Favier in the European fashion. These 
wereconsidered the bulwark of the corps, and they being routed by the 
bold and reckless attack of the Turks, a general flight ensued.” 


Every effort to rally them being found useless, the general and 
the admiral returned on board the brigs of war. ‘The remnant of 
the corps, eighteen hundred in number, were re-embarked under the 
protection of the guns of the brigs, and taken back to the main 
body at the Phalerum. 

After this unfortunate affair, the Greeks were never again able to 
collect any considerable force by land, and nearly all the army 
assembled at the Phalerum wasted away by desertion. ‘The panic 
continued for several days, until at length the Phalerum was de- 
serted and fell into the hands of the Turks, as did also the Acropolis 
a few days afterwards. Such was the melancholy issue of Lord 
Cochrane’s first expedition in the war of independence. 

Having now given a sample of Greek warfare, we shall turn to 
the more amusing portions of our author’s narrative. An Ame- 
rican, Dr. Gutto, seems to have afforded a rich fund of amusement 
by his humours and eccentricities. The doctor was a great ad- 
mirer of the Palikari mode of fighting. The latter 

* On arriving in sight of his enemy, which he generally contrives to 
do in the night time, immediately raises a mound of stones about eighty 
or a hundred paces from the enemy and large enough to protect his budy. 
Through a portion of this rude fortification, he makes a little hole for 
his musket, the Turk or Albanian his enemy having done the same; and 
in this way they will watch each other the whole day, without venturing 
to expose any part of their bodies; at night the party watching is relieved 
by another. Doctor Gutto had brought with him a Kentucky rifle, 
which he longed to exercise in the Palikari fashion. Accordingly he 
relieved one of the posts, and remained quiet the greater part of the day. 
At length growing tired, he unthinkingly stretched out his legs beyond 
the heap of stones. This movement was soon observed by his enemy, 
who fired and shot him (Achilles like) in the heel. ‘The doctor coolly 
drew in his foot, took out his surgical instruments and extracted the ball. 
He limped from that time forth, and was never again heard to expatiate 
on the Palikari fashion of fighting. 

* On another occasion, while all hands on board his ship were busy in 
getting the brass guns out of the pacha’s yacht taken at Vostizza, pre- 
vious to setting her on fire, Gutto thought he might go on board and 
pick up a few odds and ends, such as Turkish amber mouth-pieces, &c. 
The Turks continued firing musketry on the vessel, but Gutto got upon 
the lee side with his Kentucky rifle in his hand, his constant companion, 
and crept through a port hole, not trusting himself on the deck. Having 
rummaged about on board, crammed his pocket full of things and wrap- 
ped a great many others round his body, he wished to make his egress 
through the same port hole by which he had entered, the boat being 
underneath to receive him. Accordingly, he put his head out expecting 
the rest of his person would follow, but like the mouse in the farmer's 
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corn bin, he found that his spoils had so increased the rotundity of his 
person, that after a few ineffectual struggles to free himself, he could 
get neither one way nor the other. Meantime the whizzing of the mus- 
ket shot, and the various noises and alarms on the deck, gave fresh im- 
pulse to his efforts and every moment increased his peril. At last, he 
fairly hallooed out to those who were busy in disembarking the guns, 
begging any charitable individual to favour him by giving a kick behind 
to relieve him from his difficulties. This reasonable request being at 
length acceded to, poor Gutto was at length ejected head foremost, rifle 
and all, into the boat.” 


The eccentric doctor’s next exploit was carrying off a Greek boy 
to be his servant, from a cottage on the hills above Poros. 


‘‘ He was a wild lcoking urchin about twelve years of age, and on our 
going away, he came with us without taking the least notice of his old 
mother any more than if she had not belonged to him. As we proceeded 
to the vessel, the doctor would, every now and then, turn round and 
address the boy in English, on which the latter would stand still and 
stare at him in utter unconsciousness, until at last on the doctor repeat- 
ing his unintelligible orders, half a dozen times, the boy would at length 
laugh out aloud. The doctor in these dilemmas took up his rifle and pre- 
sented it at the boy, who started off and ran, but on my laughing he 
came back, and at last we arrived on board with our recruit, who was 
instantly surrounded and interrogated by the Greeks. This boy followed 
the doctor wherever he went, and remained on board for a week, at the 
end of which, beginning to think of his mother, and of the milk and 
cheese of his wild mountains, he one morning took advantage of a boat 


that was going on shore, and as soon as he was landed, bounded off like 
a deer to his native mountains.” 


But by far the most interesting portion of Mr. Cochrane’s work 
is that which describes the rapid progress of Greek civilization, 
and the happy effects of a wise and firm government in raising that 
country toa state of prosperity exceeding the warm anticipations of 
the most sanguine of the Philhellenists. After temporary absences 
in England, on his return to Greece in 1828, 1834, and 1835, hehad 
the satisfaction of finding the state ofthings, both political and social, 
greatly and obviously improved. He bears ample testimony to the 
judicious and popular administration of Capi D’Astrias, until his 
policy was warped by the subtle influence of Russia. In 1834, Mr. 
Cochrane devised and laid before the government a plan for the 
establishment of a line of steam vessels, to run at regular intervals 
between the French and Italian ports, and Malta, Greece, and 
Constantinople. Every fortnight a vessel was to leave Marseilles, 
touching at Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Malta, Athens; thence to 
Smyrna and Constantinople. 

This was certainly a splendid conception, and we sincerely 
lament that Mr. Cochrane has not reaped the profit and glory of its 
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execution. By it a person embarks at Marseilles, reaches Malta 
in three days, Athens in five days, Constantinople in eight, makes 
the passage of the Danube to Vienna in as many more, along 
a magnificent river not subject to the motion of the sea ; in short, 
in the course of one month he may traverse a space, see sights, and 
examine objects which heretofore it would have cost half a year to 
attempt, and all this with as great comfort and less expense 
than have usually attended a trip to the Isle of Wight or to the 
Jungfraw. 

Mr. Cochrane was introduced to king Otho, and his majesty 
highly approved of the undertaking ; the result was, a guarantee 
from the Greek government, that he should have the exclusive 
right of running steam vessels for twelve years from Marseilles to 
Greece and Constantinople; that he should receive a thousand 
a year in aid of his project, and a remission of all port dues. Elated 
with his success, Mr. Cochrane returned to England to raise 
the supplies ; and he just concluded the business, when he received 
the astounding intelligence that the French government had ob- 
tained a grant of 100,000/. to build steam vessels for running 
on the very same line which he had worked out. He hurried to 
Paris, to try to arrange matters with the government, by offering 
to fcarry their mails for nothing, provided they would cede 
their plan to him as the original inventor. M. Humanni, mi- 
nister of finance, replied, that when the government heard of the 
project, they could not believe that any single individual could have 
formed such colossal project, and that it was necessary for the pro- 
tection of French commerce in the Levant, Naples, Malta, Athens, 
and thence to Smyrna and Constantinople. ‘The project is now 
realized, and the Paris journals boast that the Mediterranean is now 
a French lake. 

“ After having for some time,’’ says Mr. Cochrane in his detailed 
account of a grand ball given by the Countess of Armansperg, ‘* observed 
this gay scene, I retired to the other suite of rooms, composed of three 
chambers, about twenty feet square. They were very well furnished 
with good Turkey carpets, and handsome sofas and chairs, covered with 
blue and white silk. The walls were decorated with paper of a very 
handsome pattern, just imported from France, and I began to forget 
that I was in Athens, a place generally designated by travellers as a 
heap of ruins.” 


After a rapid survey of the past, he thus continues :— 


‘‘ In recollecting these circumstances, I called to mind the facts that 
the geographical position of Athens, the number and quality of her har- 
bours and other localities, the fertility of her plains, and above all, the 
character and spirit of her people—that all these are unchanged from the 
period when she was mistress of the civilized world; and on farther 
reflecting that she had regained those liberties, the absence of which had 
been the main cause of her lengthened degradation and misery, 1 could 
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not help feeling the most sanguine and confident persuasion, that at no 
distant period she is destined to attain once more that high and enviable 
rank among the mé@tropolitan cities of Europe, which our earliest and 
most interesting associations are so accustomed to assign her.” 


The Greek ladies, it would appear, bid fair to rival those of every 
other country in Europe, in accomplishments and beauty. By the 
aid of an Italian dancing master, they have been initiated into the 
mysteries of waltzing, at which they are indefatigable—sweeping 
away in circles that would break down the most enduring English 
or German amateur. The Countess of Armansperg has initiated 
them into the equally important arcana of deportment and fashion ; 
and their wit, volubility, naiveté, and freedom from affectation, are 
favourite;themes of panegyric. In fact, it only requires a little 
longer familiarity with European refinements to make the society 
of Athens the most agreeable in Europe ; and Mr. Cochrane gal- 
lantly says, that it is worth learning Greek in order to be able to 
converse with a young and cultivated Greek beauty. 

The condition of the Greek peasantry is, comparatively speaking, 
a happy one. ‘They are frugal, industrious, and contented: bold, 
intelligent, and light-hearted. They marry very early, and are very 
domestic. 

‘“‘ A peasant can always earn his drachma per day, with which he can 
purchase two ounces and a half of bread and some olives, with a suffi- 
cient quantity of beans and garlic for a soup, putting by about five-pence 
out of the drachma. Thus at the end of the year, he will have five 
pounds in his pocket. ‘This sum goes on increasing, and as soon as it 
amounts to twenty or thirty pounds, he plants a strunata of vines, which 
will yield him thirty per cent.” , 

*¢ Everything can be produced here, for the soil in the plain of Athens is 
uncommonly rich and well irrigated from the Cephelus, which runs 
through it; and its water is conducted by numerous channels which run in 
all directions. Mr. Bell informed me that he has had two and sometimes 
three crops of potatoesin the year. His house is on the higher part of the 
plain, very well drained and healthily situated.” 

Doctor Clathos, the spirited and intelligent editor of a very suc- 
cessful paper, called the Morning Herald, furnished our author with 
a mode of treatment in lunacy which, no doubt, will be hailed as a 
useful discovery by what are profanely termed mad doctors, and 
which possesses the rare merits of cheapness and simplicity. After 
trying every refined remedy for the alleviation of this malady, the 
doctor at length had recourse to the experiment of ordering his 
patient a good sound beating, morning, noon, and night. ‘The con- 
sequence was magical; the man, just before being beaten, was 
always dreadfully frightened and agitated, and this excess of agita- 
tion caused a counteraction of the disease, and the patient almost 
immediately improved. The beatings were gradually diminished, 
until the man wascompletely cured. Mr. Cochrane had the curiosity 
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to visit him, and he found him at his work—cabinet making— 
perfectly sane. 

The Greek judicial system, and the administration of the law, 
differs but little from the French systems. There are, first, the 
Juge de Paix, for petty debts and misdemeanours ; the Cour de la 
Premiére Instance, with three judges ; the Court of Appeal, with 
five; the Court of Cassation, or Areopagus ; and the Court Cor- 
rectionnelle, or Cour d’Assize. The latter is composed of a presi- 
dent with five judges, and a grand jury composed of twelve of the 
principal citizens. The cognizance of commercial disputes is vested 
in the Court of the First Instance, composed of the president and 
two judges, taken from the body of the merchants. The laws rela- 
ting to bankruptcy and insolvency are similar to ourown. The 
salary of a judge is only 150/. a year, while a barrister, in good 
practice, manages to realise a thousand. This will no doubt operate 
very prejudicially on the fair administration of justice. 

The progress of education is rapid, and will very soon be 
universal. ‘The first impulse was communicated by the noble exer- 
tions of an American clergyman of the name of Hill; and the 
government have seconded his efforts with energy and success. 
Upwards of five hundred of the youth of both sexes are trained up 
in the ways of civilized life by the Rev. Mr. Hill and his wife. 
They all seemed very docile and attentive, and the school is working 
prodigies. 

“It has been productive of good in another way : it has, by the force 
of example, excited the Greeks themselves to form similar establish- 
ments; and, I may truly affirm, that there is hardly a child in Athens of 
the age of six, who does not know to read and write—and, if a girl, to 


work with the needle. 

‘In Attica, there are six public and four private schools; in Laconia, 
five public and one private; in Messinia, five public and one private; 
Achaia, five public and four private; Acarnania, four public; Phocis, 
four public; Iubea, two public; Cyclades, twenty public and nineteen 
private. Independent of all these, there are large schools at Athens, and 
in the towns of Napoli and Patras, which are three principal parts of the 
kingdom; and in the primary schools, there were at that period 7293 
children receiving instruction. There are also schools for the higher 
order of learning; but as may be supposed, they are not as yet in great 
requisition. ‘There is one at Athens, another at Missolonghi, and another 
at Syra, and the number of pupils amounts to five hundred. ‘The public 
establishments are paid from the revenue arising from lands, which for- 
merly belonged to the monasteries, The salaries of directors and masters 


are very liberal.” 

The incalculable benefits to be derived from this universal diffu- 
sion of knowledge must be obvious to every understanding ; and 
in it, itself, it constitutes the strongest ground of hope of the future 


prosperity of Greece. 
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It will no doubt,” pursues Mr. Cochrane, ‘‘ awaken the Greeks to a 
sense of the obligation they have contracted, by being admitted into the 
great family of European states, thereby stimulating them to exertions, 
which may render them not unworthy their association, and making them 
respected at home, and feared abroad. Assisting to keep up the balance 
of power in the east, and thereby answering the ends for which they 
were called into political existence.” 


Provisions are very cheap, and the rate of living low beyond 
comparison. 

“ To shew,” says our author, “* how economically a person may live at 
Athens, I will here sum up the expenses of my own housekeeping—my 
apartments were 40 drachmas a month: servant on board wages, 40 ditto : 
dinners, 60 drachmas per month: breakfast and tea, 30 ditto: making in 
the whole 170 drachmas a month. 

“ Calculating 28 drachmas to the pound sterling, this amounts to £6 
per month—a sufficiently moderate sum for your servant and apartments 
—a good French dinner, and an English breakfast and tea. 

“ Bread is only one penny a pound, and tea is about four shillings 
ditto; you may get very good at Mr. Brown’s, Minerva Street, where 
everything English may be obtained upon the same terms as at Malta.” 

The abundance of game affords an almost inexhaustible fund of 
amusement to the sportsman. There are four good shooting seasons. 
In the month of April the pigeons remain about three weeks, the 

uails then follow, and remain a month; then in September and 
October he has partridges, while in November and December the 
snipe and woodcock arrive in myriads. Pheasants are only found 
in the neighbourhood of Missolonghi, and deer are numerous on the 
frontiers. ‘There are certain game laws in force, but the fees are 
very inexpensive ; a licence for three months costs about a shilling, 
and two and sixpence for the year. The fine for being without one 
is four pounds, and the gens d’armerie are very vigilant and severe 
in inflicting it. ‘The cheapness of the licence has no material effect 
in lessening the number of game, they come in such quantities. 

English residents are treated with the greatest consideration, both 
by the natives and the government. The King of Bavaria requested 
an introduction to Mr. Cochrane, saying that he wished to make 
the acquaintance of everybody who took an interest in Greece; and 
the Greek chiefs were lavish of their civilities. The Greeks to 
whom he spoke on the subject invariably praised the English as 
excellent masters, and expressed a wish that more of them might 
come among them: but this we suppose to arise from their reputa- 
tion for wealth, much more than on account of the power and repu- 
tation of our country, or the solidity of the English character— 
though of course the latter have their weight. This philo-anglism 
of the people was exhibited towards Mr. Cochrane in a very decided 
and peculiar manner. 


‘I had for some days,” said he, ‘“* observed Demetrie in close conference 
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with the neighbours opposite. I observed that they took every oppor- 
tunity of beckoning Demetrie over to them, and that he and they were 
laying their heads together about something of moment. I took no 
notice, thinking it merely the good fellowship of the people, little think- 
ing that I was the object of their whisperings and consultations, 
Demetrie had, however, one morning cleared away my breakfast things, 
and a few minutes afterwards he entered with a message, that the brother 
of my landlady wished to pay me a visit if I was disengaged. I imme- 
diately said I would be glad to see him, and in a few minutes he made his 
appearance. After having seated himself he thus began— 

“ * Myself, and my neighbours, have been for some days consulting 
wholly and solely about you. We hear from Demetrie, that you will 
shortly quit Greece for England. You have been but two months with 
us in this part of the town, and we are in hopes you will defer your 
departure and stay in Athens. You know our language, and you will be 
able to serve Greece by remaining in it.’”’ 

Our author declared himself very much flattered, and concluded 
his speech by observing, that he should always retain the fondest 
recollections of a country where he had passed his time so happily. 


‘*‘ « We wish this happiness should continue, and we wish to fix it in 
such a manner, that you shall become one of us. You know the simpli- 
city of our manners—we think no one can be happy without being married. 
We should like to see you married to an Athenian lady. There are many 
of them young, beautiful, and well brought up. Make your choice, or 
take our choice; her name is Eucharis, though poor, she belongs to an 
honest family.’ 

‘I thanked him, and observed, ‘ that in an affair so important I should 
like to see the lady.’ 

‘“‘ « Certainly, nothing can be more reasonable.’ 

* * But when shall I see her.’ 

“ « Oh, immediately ; open the window and look on the next house on 
the left.’ 

“IT opened the window, and there, sure enough, I saw Eucharis with 
two of her friends in deep consultation; upon seeing me they went in 
doors. They returned, however, and I perceived that the young sister was 
really extremely handsome, with features perfectly regular and Greek, and 
about sixteen years of age; nor were her personal attractions impaired by 
the want of a little of that naive coquetry which so prettily sets off a hand- 
some woman. 

‘*¢ Every now and then she looked up and I looked down, and this pan- 
tomimic conversation of love-making lasted for about a quarter of an hour. 
All this time my neighbours were no doubt delighted, thinking that my 
lengthened stay evinced my intention of accepting their proposition. 

**« But,’ said I, returning from the window, ‘ matrimony is a serious 
state to enter into;’ indirectly hinting I should like to know the dower the 
young lady might bring with her. 

‘“** Eucharis is not rich,’ he replied, ‘a few stremata of land planted with 
some olives will be all her fortune.’ 

‘“* The idea of fasting upon olives and bread, and being married after 
the ceremonials usual with the Greek peasantry, caused love to fly out of 
the window, into which for a moment before he had made a temporary 
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entry, and I got out of the affair with a good grace by saying, ‘ I must go 
to England first and consult my friends about it.’ ” 


Our extracts have run to such a iength, that we have only space 
to notice, in very brief terms, the advice to sellers, and the theory 
of colonization. 

A foreigner, wishing to purchase lands in Greece, should not 
betray his intention previously, but do it as if accidentally, after 
residing some time, or privately through an agent. The average 
price is 50 drachmas the strima. He should locate a priest on his 
land, and engage some Greek families to become his tenants. 


“I would not advise any one to cultivate his own lands in Greece until 
he has been a year in the country, but let his tenants do everything, he 


merely taking part of the profits. 
‘“‘ ] should lay out a hundred pounds in building cottages and a church, 


another hundred pounds in building myself a house from the timber of the 
estate. I should then watch quietly the progress of affairs, and take ad- 
vantages of circumstances as they should arise; but I would in no case 
farm myself in the outset, but would do it by the medium of the peasantry, 
who are avery honest race of people; and who, if they see you are deter- 
mined to remain among them, will be faithful to you to the end of the 
chapter. The pay of a peasant is about a drachmn a day (eightpence half- 
penny). 

‘* Were my estate in the Morea, I should expect to get from my tenants 
butter, cheese, honey, wine, silk, tobacco, and horned cattle. 

“If in Bocetia and Negropont, wheat, barley, rice, maize, hemp, and 
tobacco. 

** If in Attica, corn, barley, oil, honey, and sheep. 

‘« By reports, which I have now before me, the average returns of honey 
are about twenty per cent. ‘The wines, of which there are a great quan- 
tity in Greece, yield the cultivator about sixty per cent., and if exported 
would yield an enormous profit. Tbe average profits arising from the cul- 
tivation of the silk-worm are forty per cent.; wheat, barley, rice, and 
maize, twenty per cent.; tobacco thirty per cent. Cotton succeeds well, 
but it is coarse. For fine works, that of Egypt is required. 

“ Opium has been cultivated with considerable success.”’ 


We have now glanced at the most important topics treated of by 
our author, and we have no hesitation in saying that his work will 
prove a most acceptable present to the public. As presenting a 
picture of the social, moral, and political condition of Greece, it is 
simple and unpretending, blending amusement with instruction. 
For ourselves, we entertain not the slightest doubt of the realiza- 
tion of the author’s anticipations of a brilliant hereafter for Greece. 
The facilities of steam communication will divert the stream of the 
Tourist population from France and Italy to a country possessing 
so many objects of attraction. The influx of visitors of all nations 
must, in itself, prove a source of national wealth and social improve- 
ment, and we can easily conceive that, in a few years, the pleasures 
of Athenian society will be as eagerly sought after and lauded with 
as much enthusiasm as they were of old. 
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Arr. IX. 


1. Narrative of an Expedition into the Interior of Africa, by the River 
Niger, in the Steam-Vessels Quorra and Alburkah, in 1832, 1833, 
and 1834. By Maceregor Lairp, and R. A. K. Oupr1ExD, surviving 
Officers of the Expedition. In 2 vols. 8vo, London: Bentley. 1837. 

2. Narrative of a Voyage of Observation among the Colonies of Wes- 
tern Africa, in the Flag Ship Thalia; and of a Campaign in K affir- 
Land, &c. By J. E. Avexanper, K. L. S. 2 vols. London: Colburn. 


1837. 
3. Narrative of Captain James Fawckner’s Travels on the Coast 


of Benin, West Africa, Edited by a Frienp of the Captain. London: 
Schloss. 1837. 


Tue first of these works contains the results of a remarkable enter- 
prize which was undertaken with the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment, and the general fate of which has been long familiar to the 
public. The gentlemen, who here communicate what was seen, 
suffered, and observed by them and their companions in the course 
of the fruitless and tragical attempt to penetrate the interior of 
Africa, have acquitted themselves well as authors. ‘I heir narrative, 
which comprises many accounts of great importance to the mercan- 
tile world, and which also contributes very considerably to our 
geographical knowledge, is delivered with that spirit, and straight- 
forward frankness which one naturally expects from men of the class 
to which they belong. The two or three passages which we are 
about to cite will sufficiently exhibit the manner and the sort of 
matter to be found in each of their narratives, varying as it naturally 
must between descriptions that are amusing and sorrowful, although 
even when the imagination is delighted or curiosity gratified, the re- 
flection everattendsthat the whole had a disastrous termination, that 
makes the reader regret the rashness which attaches to such expe- 
ditions. We are not, however, going to select any of those afflict- 
ing passages which detail the havoc which death by degrees made 
amongst the adventurers ; the usual list of sufferings arising from 
an African climate, privations, and treachery is here too well pre- 
served to require to be noted in our disjointed extracts. 

We go at once to a Dutch fort at Axim, where the Governor 
was the only European resident, whose rule extended from Cape 
Apollonia to Dix Cove. One may reasonably inquire how it was that 
this son of Mars contrived to support his authority, and the answer 
will not disappoint any unfavourable presumptions formed regarding 
Dutch colonial tyranny. 


‘‘ His plan was simply as follows :—On receiving a complaint from any 
one within his district, he immediately sends his stick to the village in 
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which the offender resides. ‘The messenger who is charged with it places 
it upright in the ground in the centre of the village, and remains close by it. 
The natives know well the meaning of this, and that the appearance of the 
governor’s stick in this formal manner is nothing more or less than a demand 
of eight ackeys, or half an ounce of gold, from the offending person. The 
messenger remains by his charge for twenty-four hours if the offender be 
obdurate ; at the expiration of which time the governor’s hat is despatched 
after the stick, and is deliberately placed on it as it stands in the ground. 
This, however, makes the matter more serious, and the demand is increased 
to an ounce of gold in consequence. Should the hat and the stick be 
insufficient to move the offender to pay the fine, a third messenger appears 
with the governor’s sword, and an additional ounce of gold is required ; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that this last resource has never yet been known to 
fail; in fact, the stick alone is generally all-sufficient. In addition to this, 
there is a certain charge for putting a prisoner into irons, and another for 
taking him out again ; another for his lodging in the castle while confined, 
and another to the constable for locking up.” 


The following account of the ingenious way in which certain 
Africans mastered an alligator, makes the reader almost shake with 
nervous fear. 


‘One of these huge creatures was discovered basking on a bank in the 
river, a short distance ahead of our vessels. He was observed by two 
natives in a canoe, who immediately paddled to the opposite side of the 
bank, and having landed, crept cautiously towards him. As soon as they 
were near the animal, one of the natives stood up from his crouching posi- 
tion, holding a spear about six feet long, which with one blow he struck 
through the animal’s tail into the sand. A most strenuous contest imme- 
diately ensued ; the man with the spear holding it in the sand as firmly as 
his strength allowed him, and clinging to it as it became necessary to shift 
his position with the agility of amonkey; while his companion occasionally 
ran in as opportunity offered, and with much dexterity gave the animal a 
thrust with his long knife, retreating at the same moment from within reach 
of its capacious jaws as it whirled round upon the extraordinary pivot 
which his companion had so successfully placed in its tail. The battle 
lasted about half an hour, terminating in the slaughter of the alligator, and 
the triumph of his conquerors, who were not long in cutting him into 
pieces, and loading their canoes with his flesh, which they immediately 
carried to the shore and retailed to their countrymen. It is evident that 
the success of this plan depended on the nerve and dexterity of the man 
who pinned the animal’s tail to the ground; and his contortions and strug- 
gles to keep his position were highly ridiculous and entertaining.” 


How spirit-stirring to such men as Lander must many of the 
scenes for the first time beheld by them, in the progress of the expe- 
dition, have been—where, indeed, no European had ever set foot ! 
The River Tchadda, which was ascended for one hundred and five — 
miles, afforded some of the most interesting accounts in these volumes. 

“ On the 2d of August, before the sun was many fathoms high, as the 
Mallams term it, we were on our way to the Tchadda. The morning was 
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beautifully clear and serene; the sun shone with uncommon splendour; 
and the small rocky islands in the midst of the stream near the confluence 
of the two great rivers, the Tchadda and Niger, gave an enlivening and 
cheerful character to the surrounding scenery. We were now about to 
enter a stream which was (comparatively speaking) totally unknown, and 
where no white man had penetrated. What difficulties we might encounter 
before our return we could not foresee ; and we trusted to the protecting 
care of Providence for a successful result to our efforts. Our intention was, 
if practicable, to reach Lake Tchad from the Tchadda, which, if we suc- 
ceeded in doing, we should add a grand and important discovery to the 
results of our voyage. The natives considered it quite practicable; and 


Mallam Catab inquired if we were going to the Great Sea, meaning the 
Lake Tchad.” 


At Rabbah, to which the travellers proceeded, after having 
returned to the Niger, and which is about four hundred and fifty 
miles from the sea, a large and populous city was seen. 


** As we rapidly approached the town, it appeared to be situated on the 
slope of a rising ground; and the houses being built one above the other, 
impart to it the appearance of an amphitheatre. With the aid ofa glass 
we could discern an amazing crowd of natives assembled on the banks; but, 
what was more in accordance with our wishes, we could distinguish horses, 
cows, bullocks, sheep, and goats. As we drew nearer, we found the city 
to be of immense extent, with villages all round the suburbs. We went 
inside a small island under the town, where we anchored at 6. 10 p.m. ina 
kind of bay, in one fathom and a half water. The king was apprised of our 
intention to fire a salute, and the walls of Rabbah, for the first time, re- 
echoed with the sound of British cannon, and her people witnessed a novel 
sight in the arrival of a British steam-vessel constructed of iron. After our 
salute, our people broke out into three hearty cheers, which, perhaps, 
surprised still more the thousands of human beings that were assembled 
before the walls of Rabbah. As we had neared the city, a great number 
of Felatah horsemen were seen coming out to look at the vessel; one of 
whom was particularly conspicuous, from riding on a white horse. Having 
anchored our vessel late, we lay quiet till the next morning, when we 
prepared to visit the king. Horses having been sent to the water-side for 
us, Lieutenant Allen, Mr. Lander, and myself went ashore, accompanied 
by some Kroomen; and I enjoyed the satisfaction of being the first Christian 
who had ever landed at Rabbah. The horses were small, and we found 
considerable difficulty in mounting, from the concourse of natives being so 
great. We were preceded by Sullikeen Mansony (king of the messengers), 
after whom followed a posse of constables armed with crooks and staves. 
The appearance of the crooks was strange enough; indeed, they reminded 
me of the representations of shepherds’ crooks, and were, sans cérémonie, 
hooked round the neck of every intruder. Our conductors were likewise 
furnished with whips made of the skin of the hippopotamus ; and these they 
used with very great severity on the backs of the natives, to keep order.” 


One never can read any considerable portion of a work which de- 
scribes the condition of the benighted Africans, without being shocked 
with the grossness of their beliefin charms. For instance, we have 
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an account, where we now open the work, of a woman who 
imagined that she was invulnerable to all edge-tools, and who 
voluntarily assented to submit her leg to the stroke of an axe. The 
chief of the town to which she belonged resolved to put the limb to 
the trial, thinking if she was in reality so protected, the charm 
would be of great advantage in war. The result was as might have 
been positively known, without having recourse to the experiment, 
and the poor creature’s leg flew to the other side of the room from 
the block upon which the cruelty was perpetrated. 

It will be necessary to treat Captain Alexander’s volumes as 
summarily as the preceding ; and, indeed, they have much less in 
them that claims the reader’s attention, either for its novelty, or its 
weight. The gallant author is to be sure an indefatigable traveller 
and writer; and he delights to be heard speaking of himself. We 
cannot, however, say very much for his impartiality, his judgment, 
or his feelings, whenever others differ in their views from him. For 
example, like a man trained to arms, he treats the Kaflfir war with a 
levity, and those who like Lord Glenelg have characterised it as having 
been conducted withgreat barbarity, and in a manner contrary to that 
which a civilised nation when opposed to savages shou!d observe,with 
sneers that ill accord with a gallant nature. He designates as an 
*‘ unnatural faction,” and ‘ pseudo-philanthropists,” the Church 
Missionary Society, which he charges with having encouraged the 
Hottentots to rise against the Colonial government, and with other 
atrocious conduct, without, so far as we can see, having any better 
authority for the usual virulence with which some parties love to 
abuse the heralds of the Gospel to heathen lands, than the one-sided 
allegations of their avowed enemies at the Cape. We have more 
reliance to put in the representations of the Missionaries in question, 
whom he calls by the title of the Cape Jesuits, than in those which 
come through the colouring of our self-complacent captain. But we 
have no wish to follow him into party opinions, and will confine our 
extracts to one or two statements that require no deeper information 
or reflection than our author carries. Here follows a general 
account of different races as men and as soldiers. 


‘« Hottentots have a natural aptitude for war. They are a reckless people, 
light hearted, light made, and hardy. With their high cheek bones, narrow 
eyelids, projecting chin and lips, and smoke-dried complexion, they are far 
from being a handsome race. But, to use a homely phrase, they have a 
‘rough and ready’ look about them ; march and fire very well; have an un- 
commonly keen sight ; rival North American Indians in tracking an enemy 
by his marks, though several days old, on the ground and on the bushes; 
are indifferent to the shelter of tents ; can eat six pounds of meat and two 
of bread at a sitting, and then,with the assistance of a girdle, go three days 
without food ; and, in short, are excellent materials for light troops, and are 
rapidly trained to war, whether on foot or on horseback, 
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The Dutch burghers are generally very tall and lusty men, subsisting 
from their youth upwards on mutton, and living in one of the healthiest 
climates in the world, which is totally free from marsh miasma and conta- 
gious disorders. When called out for the defence of the colony, they go 
into the field usually with a couple of horses, one of which they ride, and 
the other they lead. On this last is strapped a vel hombaars, or sheep-skin 
blanket, to sleep in, some trifling change of raiment, and some biltong, or 
dried meat. Many burghers have alittle Hottentot boy, called an achter 
rijder, perchedlike a monkey,with a handkerchief round its head, on a third 
horse. This attendant carries on the march the long roer of his bass, or 
master, and bands it to him when he desires to bring down a buck or Kaffir. 
From early and long practice the Dutch burghers are excellent marksmen ; 
and though they prefer fighting the Kaffirs out of the bush to exposing 
themselves, under every disadvantage, in it, having no arms for close 
combat, yet we have seen that they can fight, and desperately too, in the 
bush. With the addition of the chief of weapons, the sword in their hands, 
and the knowledge how, and inclination to use it, they would be most for- 
midable antagonists any where.”’ 


In a book of travels so light and rapid as those reported before us, 
excepting when the author becomes heavy, angry, and inhuman, re- 
garding the Kaffirs, we do not find anything more suitable to our 
pages in the way of information, than what is conveyed in the two 
passages which we now quote, and with which we take leave of our 
erratic captain. 


‘** Mr. Hunter said, ‘I suppose you would like to see the surviving com- 
panion of Denham, Clapperton, and Oudney’s expedition,—Hilman, the 
carpenter, who is now caulking the bottom of a schooner outside.’ I[ 
answered, that nothing would give me greater pleasure than to see and 
converse with so interesting a person. Accordingly Mr. Hilman was sent 
for. He is a tall spare-made man, with black hair, straight nose, and a 
face well bronzed with an African sun. He had on a nankeen jacket and 
trousers ; and taking off his broad-brimmed straw hat, he sat down with us, 
and in his manner and conversation showed a great deal of modesty and 
intelligence. Filling a glass of gin and water, he rose, and turning to me 
said with feeling, ‘ On my feet, sir, I drink your health; and may you meet 
with every success in your present undertaking.’ 

‘* We then talked of Hilman’s companions; of the unfortunate jealousies 
of Denham and Clapperton ; of the cause of their deaths, as well as that of 
Dr. Oudney ; of the great comfort of tea, coffee, and sugar, on a journey ; 
also of the Arab pepper fid/lee, which promotes sleep, I next inquired into 
the circumstances of Hilman, and he said,‘ In 1825, lembarked at Leghorn, 
and arrived in London, my constitution considerably shaken after m 
journeyings in Central Africa. I had volunteered from the dock-yard at 
Malta, to go with the travellers, to build boats for them in crossing rivers, 
&c.; and I applied to the Admiralty for some recompence for accompanying 
an expedition which, I understood, had cost the country thirty thousand 
pounds: when I was told that] might have the superannuation ofa retired 
carpenter, twenty-four pounds a-year. But this, of corse could not sup- 
port me and my family, whom I allow at present thirty-six pounds out of 
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my six shillings a-day here: so I sailed for Fernando Po with Captain 
Owen, and assisted in clearing and building there; and now I have been 
sent here. But it would be a great matter for me, if I could get my pen- 
sion for the support of my wife and children. I want to lay by something 
out of my earnings by labour here; fori find I cannot hold out much longer.’ 
I promised to mention his case at home, and then bade him good bye.” 


Lander and Park are names which stir the mind the moment we 
hear them uttered, however slight may be the circumstances that are 
therewith connected. 


‘* Mr. Bannerman said, that a report had lately reached Accra, that 
Lander’s death was owing to his having taken Captain Trotter, of the Cur- 
lew cruiser, up the Niger in one of his steamers to look for a slaver. The 
slave dealers immediately concluded that Lander had also the suppression 
of their traffic in view, besides the introduction of English manufactures into 
the country ; and according they laid in wait for him, and shot him the next 
time that he went up ina canoe. If Lander was so imprudent as to be 
seen with officers of the navy engaged in the suppression of the slave 
trade, and even assisting them, his fate, though it is ever to be deeply 
deplored, is not surprising. 

** It was at Accra that Mr. Thomas Park, son of the celebrated traveller, 
was landed as a midshipman from the Sybille, with three years’ leave 
of absence, to travel into the interior, and search for his father. He wasa 
fine tall Scotch lad, only nineteen years of age, andjwithout any knowledge 
of the world. His death has been commonly ascribed to poison, admi- 
nistered to him in vengeance for having imprudently ascended a fetiche, or 
sacred tree : but the real cause was his obstinacy, rejecting the advice of the 
resident merchants of Accra. He lived for three months in the town, and 
though he had frequent invitations to take up his quarters with the 
Europeans, he preferred remaining in a hut with designing natives, who 
plundered him. There he indulged in drinking spirits ; married an Accra 
wife by way of learning the language,—though the dialect at Accra is 
totally different from those inthe interior; and took long walks in the heat 
of the day, with a view of hardening himself. The consequence of these 
imprudences was, that when he set out to cross the Volta, his constitution 
was already completely broken; he was thin and weak ; he caught a fever 
after a few marches, and fell another victim to African discovery.” 


The third of the works at the head of this paper is both in size 
and pretension much slenderer than the others, being merely a nar- 
rative of the sufferings which the master of a schooner and his ship- 
mates endured, for several months in the year 1825, on an in- 
hospi ble shore. Deeply affecting, however, is the account, in 
regard to the fatigue, the privations, and the alarms encountered, 
almost unsurpassed in the annals of the shipwrecked. There is 
another circumstance that ought to recommend these hundred and 
twenty-eight pages of a plain mariner’s travels, which, we are pained 
to think, presents Mr. F'awckner as one of those luckless men who, 
whether on land or at sea, at home or abroad, is the victim of heavy 
afflictions. We are given to understand that by a late disastrous 
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fire at Plymouth, he has been deprived of the whole of his house- 
hold furniture and property. This little work which, years ago, 
had been drawn out by a friend from the notes and papers which 
its hero had preserved, but without at that time the most distant 
idea of its ever being published, is now sent forth, in the hopes that 
its sale may be the means of alleviating in some measure the cala- 
mity alluded to. We can only say upon this, that comparatively 
few are the books which at any time are so well worth the price set 
upon them as the one which contains these travels, and that whether 
the prudence, manly conduct of Mr. Fawckner during his cast-awa 
condition, or the modesty of his tone be considered, the young wi 
find him an instructive example, as well as a most interesting subject. 
Besides, it is with that heart-felt improvement that every one of his 
readers must discover a pervading and fervent piety breathed in every 
one ofits paragraphs, which no calling in life should more constantly 
inspire than that of the sailor, but which in that calling has seldom 
been so effectively communicated. 

The schooner “ Henry,” of Sierra Leone, which, besides the 
master, carried sixteen other men, sailed from Badagry, with a 
cargo of various goods, to purchase palm oil and ivory from the 
natives of Benin, on the Rio Formosa, was driven on the coast 
many miles from that place in the-month of July, when the crew 
were stripped of everything, even of the clothes upon their backs, and 
the ship pillaged and pulled to pieces. The privations and the suffer- 
ings which the savage Africans occasioned to the poor mariners 
were such as one can scarcely conceive could have been endured 
without the destruction of life. Besides they were often in fear of 
the most barbarous massacre. When forced at one time to accom- 
pany a number of the natives in one of their canoes, the following 
appalling circumstances took place :— 

“We were in a lonely situation, surrounded only by those who were 
interested in our death, and they might have for ever kept it a secret, 
perhaps by sinking us forthwith in the river. 

“They stopped the canoe, and the ‘ fetish man’ produced some cowrys, 
(or ‘ negroes’ teeth,’ as they are sometimes called,) a small shell imported 
from the West Indies. The flat side is white, and the convex red. These 
shells were to decide our fate in the following manner: they were to be 
thrown up into the air by this man, and on the turn of them our lives 
depended. 

‘‘ Having grasped a quantity in his hand he threw them up like a care- 
less boy playing at pitch and toss, to ascertain whether it was the will of 
heaven that they should immediately shoot us inthe canoe. Our feelings 
at this moment cannot be described. In an instant the unexpected storm 
had burst upon us in all its unrelenting fury; with tears in our eyes we 
begged the Almighty to soften the hearts of the savages, and avert the 
impending destruction. Regardless of our distress, they proceeded in the 
dreadful ordeal. The shells fell rattling down, and in an instant every 
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eye save our own, was bent towards them. We dreaded the consequence, 
and simply looked for the first expression which would arise on their 
countenances. The fetish man who had thrown them up raised his head, 
and blessed be God, disappointment and vexation were most strongly 
marked on his countenance. His face was indeed the index of the mind ; 
almost every cowry had turned on the convex side, and shewed its flat 
surface of white. Hope sprung up in our breasts; we thought we were 
safe, at least for the present; but what was our distress when we found 
he had the cruelty and bad faith to hand the shells to the officer next him 
in command, requesting him ‘ to try his luck.’ He willingly took them, 
and sitting at the bow of the canoe, did as he was requested. Again 
they fell and turned up for life. Their rage and disappointment was now 
unbounded : they stood still and looked at each other with countenances 
full of astonishment and vexation; not even satisfied with this, their 
second appeal to heaven, they determined on a third time, and actually 
handed the yet lucky shells to a man at the stern of the boat. He threw 
them, but to no purpose; the major part again shewed the white side 
uppermost, and baffled them in theirthird attempt. If ever the power of 
Divine Providence was more apparent in one thing than another, it was in 
this; the hand of the Almighty had evidently been ‘stretched out to save’ 
here, and surely we might have said, ‘In our distress we cried unto the 
Lord, and he delivered us out of our troubles.’ Our thankfulness and 
joy were beyond expression ; a feeling of deep and fervent gratitude per- 
vaded our bosoms, which language cannot describe; in a word it was 
‘The motion of a hidden fire that trembled in the breast.’ ” 


There are some descriptions of scenery, as well as many notices, 
regarding the manners and appearances, of the savage tribes 
encountered, that are highly interesting. The ‘‘ Captain of War” 
to the king of Benin is thus sketched :— 


“ On being ushered into his presence, I was surprised to see a youth of 
about sixteen, seated on a stool in a large hall, and surrounded by a num- 
ber of venerable chiefs, most of whom were four times his age. I after- 
wards found that his father, who held the situation, had recently been 
sent to conduct the war in the interior, and had fallen in battle; the office 
therefore devolved on the son, who is next inrank tothe king. As soon 
as I entered, he approached me, and as a token of friendship presented 
some gooras in a long wooden box, beautifully carved and ornamented. I 
was then conducted to a smaller and more private apartment, where he 
ordered a glass of rum to be brought to me; and asked a series of ques- 
tions, through the medium of his interpreter, respecting the loss of the 
cargo and ship, and seemed to take great interest in what was communi- 
cated to him. After this, he showed me his magnificent robes, and large 
hat, (which resembles that which is worn by the London coal porters, ) 
with apparently great delight; he being the only person, besides the king, 
- who is permitted to wear such a badge of distinction. He asked if I had 
any like it in my vessel, or clothes such as his robes. I replied that I had 
clothes, but not like his, ‘The supercargo when he visited him had given 
him a tune on the flute, which delighted him so much that it was with the 
greatest difhculty he managed to get away. 
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‘‘ Having taken some refreshment, I sent to the king announcing my 
arrival, and shortly after I was waited upon by an officer of his Majesty, 
who came to present the king’s service tome. He was curiously habited, 
wearing a sort of short petticuat from the waist down to the knees, com- 
posed of a cloth very much valued by them, resembling our white bunt- 
ing. This encircled his loins, and set off like an ancient dame’s hooped 
petticoat; the upper part of the body was naked as well as the legs and 
feet; his neck was ornamented with strings of red coral. In his hand he 
held a fan made of leather, to keep off the flies, and protect him from the 
rays of the sun. His head was quite unprotected, being shaved all over, 
with the exception of a circular spot on the crown, from which a small 
tuft was still permitted to grow. Such was the personage who brought 
the king's ‘ service.’ ” 

“ After his departure I went out to see the town, and visited several of 
the chiefs, who treated me kindly, and gave me bamboo wine to drink. 
The houses are decidedly superior to those at Gatto, being larger, but 
for the most part built on the same principle. The palace of the king is 
a large building of wood, not unlike one of our British shot manufactories, 
having a tower or steeple at one end; the rest of the building consists 
only of one story; the whole is surrounded by mud walls, which extend 
some iniles. Near it are several fetish places, the depository of the usual 
absurd objects of worship, skulls, skeletons, and large ivory teeth. Many 
unfortunate slaves are also sacrificed at different seasons in front of these 
temples. ‘From this place I proceeded to the market, which is a very 
large one, and the resort of natives from all partsof the country. At first 
sight it presented a busy and animated appearance ; the ground on which 
itis held is a :arge plain, covered with temporary streets, each compartment 
formed by four upright poles, and roofed with large mats. Underneath 
these sheds, are exposed the different articles of merchandise, viz., salt, 
black soap, yams, plantains, pins for the hair of very rough manufacture, 
and various other articles. 

‘‘ A quantity of monkey’s flesh attracted my attention, from the paws 
and nails which wear exposed ; and dogs, goats, and sheep, were here in 
abundance, as also many articles of European and even British manufac- 
ture; for which they exchange slaves, numbers of whom I saw chained 
in the market ready to be conveyed by the first opportunity to the sea 
shore. I returned in the evening from my solitary ramble, and retired 
to rest after partaking of a mess of ‘ fu fu.’ 

‘The following morning I again proceeded to the market, where I 
found a large assemblage of people. Their attention was at once directed 
to me, and I was doubtless looked upon as a sort of ‘ rara avis’ among them, 
Their astonishment was great, but I question whether it was equal to 
mine when I perceived among the swarthy group which surrounded me 
—what? a human being wditer than myself, in a word, if the expression 
may be used, a white negro.” 


The author was long detained at Gatto, with his crew, before an 


opportunity offered by which he could leave the coast of Benin, and 
in the meantime, his mate, of the nameof Johnson, died of dysentery. 
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The place where his body was buried, and the manner in which the 
solemnity was conducted, deserve to be described. 


“T ordered the corpse to be washed, and then decently laid out, which, 
having been done, I immediately proceeded to the governor, and reported 
his death, aud requested he might be speedily buried. He said that 
should be done, but we must first pay him two Jars of rumas a fee, for 
‘breaking the ground.’ The master of our house and the supercargo were 
at Benin that day, but I expected their arrival hourly, and hoped as soon 
as they came we might be able to settle the affair. They arrived at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and we all proceeded to the governor, and 
after a long argument with him, obtained consent to bury the deceased 
by the side of the unfortunate, but enterprising traveller, Belzoni. 

“ The spot selected, was an interesting one, and I felt a degree of con- 
solation, not unmixed with pride, that the ashes of my departed friend 
should repose near those of so remarkable a man. The grave of the 
traveller is roofed over with a neat shed of bamboos, anda rude, but 
neat paling surrounds it, in order that no wild beasts may approach the 
sacred mound. 

“ A board is erected at the head, which has an inscription to this effect, 
that ‘ All travellers are requested to keep up the grave of so great a man 
as Belzoni.’ 

‘Close beside the grave, a wide spreading tree flings its branches over 
the sacred dust, and at the trunk a rude bamboo seat. Under its shadow 
I have sat for hours, musing on the fate of the deceased traveller, and 
reading his memorial. He too, fell a martyr to the dysentery, whilst on 
his way to Timbuctoo. Yes! this was the simple tomb of the man, who, 
with unwearied diligence and toil, had entered and explored the tombs of 
Egyptian kings, the mighty depositories of a race of Pharaohs ;—beheld 
the hewn chamber and its sculptured sarcophagus in pristine beauty, and 
sent many a trophy of the wonderful achievements of ancient Egypt, to 
a land, where, in her National Museum, they now stand, proud monu- 
ments of the skill, not only of the Egyptian, but of him who ventured 
health, property, and life, in the one darling object of his chosen labour. 

‘* All that now remained to him was the little mound by my side, and 
the simple, unostentatious monument bearing his name; presenting, in- 
deed, a wide contrast to the huge piles of Memphis and Thebes. 


‘He heeded not the lavish rhyme, 

And costly pomp of sculptured garnish vain ; 
But fondly covenanted with his friend 

To lay his bones beneath the sighing bough 
Of some old lonely tree.’ 

“Near this grave is another, containing the remains (as I learned 
from the monument) of a Mr. Hill, who came in a vessel, the ‘ John 
Cato,’ to trade with the king of Benin. Everything seemed to promise 
his realizing a fortune in this enterprise, but he was taken ill of the fever, 
and died. 

** Between these two graves we buried the mate, John Johnson. The 
evening was far advanced before the grave was completed; we therefore 
approached the spot, (a little band,) to perform, after the manner of the 
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country of the dead man, the duty of interment. There were none of 
the insignia of mourning,—no hearse with its noddimg plumes and 
painted escutcheon, or even decent train of sable mourners; we stood 
round the grave, about six in number, the corpse on one side, whilst I 
officiated as chaplain. Having no prayer book, I endeavoured to recol- 
lect as much of the burial service as possible ; the audience were attentive 
beyond measure ; all was hushed and silent; the sun was resting on the 
extreme verge of the western horizon,—it seemed to linger for a moment, 
to throw its last golden ray upon the pale countenance of the departed, 
and cheer the hearts of the little group that surrounded his remains. 

“TI commenced, it was a series of broken passages, but from their con- 
stant use they suggested themselves to me at that moment much after the 
following manner: ‘I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord; 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and 
whosoever believeth in me shall never die. 

“*T know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth; and though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God.’ 

_“ Gazing on the prostrate corpse, the next passage that suggested itself 
was, ‘ We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can car 
nothing out: the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away,—blessed be 
the name of the Lord! Forasmuch it pleased the Almighty God to take 
unto himself the soul of our dear brother here departed, we thercfore 
commit his body to the grave.’”’ 

«The lifeless corpse was then deposited in the ground, and whilst the 
red earth was scattered on its fellow dust, we paused—a tear suffused 
every eye, and all stood silent in heartfelt grief. 

“ The noble luminary of day was just sinking below the horizon, when 
we deposited the remains of poor Johnson in the grave, and it suggested 
the last words which were pronounced over his ashes. 

«« There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from another star in glory, 
so also is the resurrection of the body, it is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in glory !’ 

“ The sun of our dear friend had gone down at noon day; but we 
trusted, like that setting orb of the west, it would again arise, clothed 
with beauty. Impressed with this hope, I took a last look at the corpse 
of my friend in its narrow home, and with the rest of my party returned 
to my habitation.” 


The superstitions of the natives among which Mr. Fawckner was 
thrown and certain other observances furnish the following pe- 
culiarities :— 

‘It was about this time that I witnessed a strange ceremony, peculiar to 
this people, called the time of the ‘grand devils.’ Eight men were dressed 
in a most curious manner, having a dress made of bamboo about their 
bodies, and a cap on the head, of various colours, and ornamented with 
red feathers taken from the parrots’ tail; round the legs were twisted 
strings of shells, which made a clattering noise as they walked, and the 
face and hands of each individual were covered with a net. These strange 
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beings go about the town, by day and by night, for the term of one month, 
uttering the most discordant and frightful noises; no one durst venture 
out at night for fear of being killed or seriously maltreated by these fellows, 
who are then especially engaged in driviag the evil spirits from the town. 
They go round to all the chiefs’ houses, and in addition to the noise they 
make, perform some extraordinary feats in tumbling and gymnastics, for 
which they receive a few cowries. 

* About the same time I saw a man who had given himself as a sacrifice 
to the fetish. A procession was formed, in all the splendour peculiar to 
these occasions, and the man was conducted amid a vast concourse of peo- 
ple to the river. Here, according to the usual custom, they afix weights 
to the devotee’s body, make him drunk, and sink him in the tide. As some 
sort of compensation, however, to the poor fellow, he was allowed for some 
time previous to his being offered up, the privilege of going into the mar- 
ket whenever he felt inclined, and helping himself to whatever he fancied. 
I often saw him enter the market, but directly the women espied him com- 
ing, they invariably caught up their baskets and ran away. The natives 
have a curious way of finding out a thief by a kind of ‘ fiery ordeal;’ it is 
as follows: a fire being lighted i in front of the fetish house, they place an 
earthen pot on it, filled with some combustibles, which blaze like wild fire, 
and at the bottom of this a small cowry is placed. 

‘* All the inhabitants are convened around this fire, and the master of 
each family surrounded by his household, all of whom place their hands on 
his back, at once proceed to take the shell out of the burning pot. If he 
manages to get it out without burning his fingers he is at once declared 
innocent ; but, on the contrary, if he fail, he and all his family are imme- 
diately pronounced guilty, and each individual member is obliged to go 
through the ordeal. Whoever in attempting to take out the shell, there- 
fore, burns his fingers, is immediately declared to be the thief, and punished 
accordingly. 

‘‘ Another mode, equally singular, is occasionally resorted to. The 
persons suspected are made to kneel down on the ground, and each one 
puts out his tongue. The fetish man immediately covers it with a certain 
mixture, and places over the surface a small leaf. He then takes a feather, 
and endeavours to push the quill part through the tongue, if he succeeds 
and can draw the whole of the feather clean through, the party operated 
upon is at once declared innocent; but should he fail in the first attempt 
to push the feather through, the poor creature at once suffers the extreme 
penalty of the law. 

“This is a shocking and most revolting spectacle for an Englishman to 
witness, which I never could look on but with feelings of horror and dis- 
gust; although the natives assure me it was not much pain, and the wound 
soon healed. They put great faith in this mentioned trial, and often cause 
the thief to walk about the town as an example whilst the wound is 
unhealed.” 


Mr. lfawckner had an opportunity of falling in with Captain 
Clapperton, Richard Lander, and others,when upon their celebrated 
mission, before he returned to England. But as we have alread 
stated, his misfortunes did not cease with this return, the joyfulness 
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of which he feelingly commemorates, and which with the other pas- 
sages quoted, cannot but recommend his small volume to a, large 
class of readers. 


“On the 26th December I joined the ‘Lively,’ at Sierra Leone, and 
after a passage of fifty-eight days arrived at Plymouth. 

“It will be needless to spin out the thread of this narrative longer ; 
suffice it to say, that after an absence of six years, during which time I 
suffered the most extreme hardships and severest privations ; the foregoing 
being only a very small portion of the history of my disasters after leav- 
ing my native country, I at length again beheld the snowy cliffs of ‘ that 
happy island in the watery waste;’ my feelings at that moment may be 
imagined, but cannot be described ; the heart leaping with joy in hope of 
meeting all those dear friends whom I left behind, then fluttering with anxie- 
ty at the thought of how many might be missing of that number. These, 
and similar emotions, have arisen in the breasts of all persons when under 
similar circumstances ; to my readers I leave the task of picturing the state 
of my feelings, on again seeing England’s shores, as well as the increasing 
anxiety of my mind when I approached the still (to me) dearer shores of 
Plymouth, nearer and nearer. The well known spots so familiar to me, 
familiar, even after so long an absence, burst one by one on my vision, and 
seemed to hail and welcome my return to the scenes of early days and 
pleasing recollections. 


“ Quickly of memory’s fount I drank, 
And brought the past all back again.” 


“In a few hours after opening upon the prospect I had gained, my ves- 
sel was safely anchored within that stupendous structure, the breakwater. 

“The news of my arrival rapidly spread abroad, and I was happy in 
seeing many of my relatives and friends, who crowded in boats around the 
vessel, with voices of the most welcome congratulation. 

“T found that I had long been given ‘ up for lost,’ by my anxious friends, 
no news of me having arrived for sucha lapse of time. Their joy there- 
fore was almost as unbounded as it was unlooked for. 

‘“‘] must here, however, mention that, although returned in safety and 
blest with meeting almost all that I parted from, yet I soon felt my consti- 
tution suffering from the effects of my hardships and the sudden change of 
climate, so that in the midst of my joy I had great reason for humiliation. 
The effects of this change I have subsequently felt at times most severely, 
and shall doubtless ever continue to experience to the day of my death. 

‘7 prepared to set my foot once more on the shores where I had roved 
when my hopes were buoyant and my frame vigorous. On leaving the 
vessel, my heart exulted within me, and as the men were urging on the boat 
over the green waves, I almost involuntarily exclaimed, 


‘* Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart has ne’er within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he has turn’d, 
From wandering on a foreign strand ?”’— 
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“ Cold indeed would be my heart, if after the signal interposition of an 
all wise and all merciful Providence, I should fail to record my gratitude 
to Almighty God, in closing this narrative. Inadequate as I feel to the 
duty of expressing my thanksgiving to Him, who has preserved my going 
out and coming in; yet when I remember that a grateful heart is all that 
he requires, I do feel it a privilege to have this opportunity of telling the 
world my joy, and here no language can better convey the emotions of my 
soul, than the beautiful and truly descriptive words of the king of Isreal 
in the 107th Psalm. 

‘*** They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way, they found no 
city to dwell in. Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted within them ; then 
they cried unto the Lordin their trouble, and he delivered them out of their 
distress. 

‘***«'Phen are they glad because they be quiet; so he bringeth them unto 
the desired haven. 

“*« O that man would praise the Lord for his goodness, and his wonder- 
ful works to the children of men.’”’ 





Arr. X.—New South Wales: Present State and Future Prospects, 
being a Statement with Documentary Evidence submitted in Support 
of Petitions to His Majesty and Parliament. London: Welther. 
1837. 


Not more than fifty years have elapsed since the penal settlement of 
New South Wales was founded by the British government, and 
notwithstanding the impurity of the material of its original construc- 
tion, its rapid advancement, in population, wealth, and in various 
arts and refinements of civilization, fully justify the presumption that 
the destinies of these remote dependencies are high, beyond all cal- 
culation. With eight thousand miles of sea coast, and a series of 
splendid harbours, with every variety of soil and climate, with a 
territory abutting upon India and China on the one hand, and 
stretching towards the southern pole on the other, with a vast ocean 
extending immeasurably to the eastward, rich in the treasures 
of the deep, and studded with numerous populous islands, it 
presents all the physical requisites for being the nurse of a great and 
powerful community, destined to convey to the uttermost regions the 
arts of European civilization, and to serve as a counterpoise to the 
gigantic power of the western continent. Whether viewed with 
reference to agriculture, commerce, or maritime enterprise, its 
situation is one of the most favourable on the wide surface of the 
globe. From the 23rd to the 38th degree of southern latitude— 
from the river Boyne, near Moreton Bay, on the north to port 
Phillip, on the south, it presents a line of coast more than 1500 
miles in extent, forming the boundary of a country of diversified 
aspect, and average fertility, abounding with the staple commodi- 
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ties of British prosperity, coal and iron, and intersected by nume- 
rous rivers. As water communications, the latter are compa- 
ratively unimportant, but their fertilizing qualities are of the highest 
order. The climate is proverbially mild, and the soil yields every 
grain and vegetable of foreign climes, and every variety of fruit, from 
the gooseberry of the north to the banana and pine apple of the 
tropies. Such being the great natural advantages of this new de- 
pendency, it behoves the government of this country to keep a 
steady eye upon its interests, and to pursue the best course that can 
be devised for the correction of the evils inseparable from the first 
formation of the colony, and for the promotion of the cys | deve- 
lopment of its resources, and of the moral and physical advance- 
ment of the community. 

The total extent of the crown lands of the colony, which had been 
alienated by grant and sale up to the 30th June, 1836, was some- 
what more than 4,000,000 of acres; and by an official return of the 
year 1833, it appears that there were at that time 61,285 acres in 
cultivation—viz., wheat, 38,679 acres ; maize, 14,425 acres ; barley, 
oats, and rye, 6,346 acres ; potatoes, 949 acres ; hops, 46 acres ; 
tobacco, 396 acres; lucern, clover, &c., 2,424 acres. This does 
not include gardens, orchards, vineyards, or pasture lands: assuming 
the general accuracy of this return, and considering that the progress 
of cultivation has been vastly on the increase in the intervening 
period, the quantity of land under cultivation in 1836 may be esti- 
mated at 70 or 80,000 acres. 

In 1835 the imports were £1,002,500, including the produce of 
the fisheries ; and the exports £630,881—the excess of imports 
over exports being attributable to the amount of capital introduced 
in the shape of machinery and other articles of improvement. 
Hence, taking the imports, exclusive of the fisheries, at £945,000, 
and reckoning the number of inhabitants at 50,000, there is a sum 
of £19 per head expended upon imports alone, of which more than 
£17 per head is for articles from Great Britain and British colonies, 
and £14 per head for articles from Great Britain alone ;—the 
exports being at the rate of more than £12 10s. for each free inha- 
bitant of the colony. The average annual income of the people of 
England has been estimated by M‘Culloch at £17 per head, and of 
Ireland at £6; so that in 1835 the yearly revenue per head of the 
colonists of New South Wales from exports alone was more than 
double the whole annual income per head of the people of Ireland ; 
while the rate of expenditure for imports by each colonist exceeded 
the average rate of the whole yearly income of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, and was more than three times the average rate of 
the people of Ireland. 

But this surprising augmentation of national expenditure is still 
further and more convincingly illustrated by the abstract of the 
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revenue for the quarter ending the 30th September, 1836. By this 
document it appears that the produce—the staple export of the 
colony, and that which has raised it to its present state of prosperity, 
is its fine wool. The quantity of this commodity exported from the 
two colonies of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s land in 1835, 
amounted to 5,500,000Ibs., and estimating the price at 2s. perlb, 
it will give £550,000 for the two colonies. Some portion of this 
went direct to the United States. 

The total amount of the imports of general merchandize in 1828 
was £170,000, and of exports £90,000, while that of the customs 
alone was £41,628,showingan increase on the corresponding quarterof 
the previous year of £5341 ; from brewers to retail spirits £7099— 
being an increase on the quarter of £843; post office, £1454— 
being an increase on the quarter of £273. But the most striking 
of all the items is the proceeds of the sale of crown lands, showing 
an excess over the corresponding quarter of 1835 of £13,000. These 
purchases were at a very high rate, and almost entirely made by 
established settlers. ‘The gross revenue for this quarter amounted 
to £90,954 lls. 4d., being an increase on the corresponding quarter 
of 1835 of the astounding sum of £22,817 3s. 9d. If this quarter’s 
revenue be taken at its yearly rate, it will give an income of 
£363,816, being an increase on that of the year 1829 of not less 
than £267,195. 

On the faith of this financial statement, a writer in the ‘“‘Colonist”’ 
of 26th December, 1836, bursts forth in the following strain of 
triumphant self gratulation. 


«The natural results of prosperity like this are already discernible in 
our pastoral districts. _ Domestic comforts, and the varied elegancies of 
social life, are spreading into the remotest nooks. The log-hut gives 
place to the neat cottage—the neat cottage to the commodious house— 
the commodious house to the aristocratic mansion; and internal con- 
venience and embellishment advance in a corresponding ratio. Our 
farmers and graziers, of the better sort, no longer trudge through the 
bush on broken down hacks, or in rumbling ‘ shay-carts;’? but, mounted 
on high-mettled chargers, or rolling rapidly along in fashionable barouches 
and pairs, attended by their liveried menials, they show that they are in 
no wise backward to turn to good personal, practical account, the 
affluence to which they have risen as by magic.’ 

“ ¢ But if the rays of prosperity thus glisten through the shades of our 
forests, it may be easily imagined by our British readers, with what 
higher splendour they shine forth in our townships, and especially in our 
metropolis. Parramatta has of late years caught the spirit of improve- 
ment, and is now rife with growing commerce. Even Windsor, so long 
the hot-bed of drunkenness, idleness, and filth—the disgusting nucleus 
of Hawkesbury vice—has at length been roused from its lethargy, and 
has started, albeit at the eleventh hour, in the race of civic improvement. 
Whilst many of the younger townships, which, but as yesterday, werethe 
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dwelling-places of kangaroos and emus, bandicoots and snakes, are rapidly 
rising into consequence. Maitland may be singled out as one of the most 
striking instances of this American precocity. Seven years ago, it was 
partly a thickly-timbered hill, and partly a stagnant morass—the far more 
valuable portion of its soil the property of an illiterate old man, whose 
devotedness to the bottle induced him to sell it piecemeal for trifling 
sums. Now it is the emporium at once of agriculture and commerce to 
one of the richest districts of the colony, and in point of money-value, its 
property, in buildings and in sites for buildings, is second only to that of 
our metropolis. But in what sense can we convey tv our friends in the 
mother country, without provoking their laughter at our supposed vanity 
and exaggeration, an adequate idea of Sypney? If we tell them that we 
have here shops and dwelling-houses which, in point of dimensions, of 
architectural taste, and of internal elegance, are equal to those of the 
first-rate towns in England, and to some of the most respectable private 
houses in London—that our building-ground is selling at the rate of 
several thousands of pounds per acre, and in some instances has realized 
higher prices than are attached to the best stands in Cheapside—that our 
citizens are charioted along in a splendour of equipage little inferior to 
what is beheld in Hyde Park during the fashionable hey-day of that mag- 
nificent resort of rank and fashion ;—we shall tell them nothing more 
than the sober truth, and yet we shall tell them what they will not 
or cannot believe.’ ” 


It is however suggested that these comparisons are founded upon 
recollections prior to the great improvements that have of late years 
taken place in England. With a due allowance for rhetorical 
flourishes, it may be taken as a picture of great and sudden ameli- 
oration. 

But while wealth has flowed in upon the colonists in these sudden 
tides, the counteracting influences of the evils it brings with it have 
by no means multiplied in proportion. The means of education 
and religious instruction have hitherto been very inadequate to the 
wants of the community, and this too, a community, of which all 
others, stood in need of repressive and remedial influences, of 
religious and moral instruction. We think that the colonial autho- 
rities have been culpably remiss in this particular. ‘They erect a 
vast moral lazar house, they fill it with victims infected with every 
variety of the most hideous moral leprosy, they supply them with 
every indulgence for the gratification of those passions which have 
engendered their diseases, while the medical department is almost 
wholly overlooked. It would appear by the only returns that have 
been obtainable, that the proportion of children attending schools 
to the aggregate amount of the population does not exceed one in 
twenty ; that the education of those who do receive instruction is 
very scanty and insufficient, from the want of adequate means to 
make it what it ought to be, and particularly from the want of ade- 
quate means of having competent schoolmasters. Surely, says 
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Mr. M‘ Arthur, these are most important considerations, whether we 
regard the responsibilities of the parent country, or the destinies of 
the colony. 

In the year 1834, the sums voted by the legislative council in 
Support of education were as follows :— 





‘“‘ Primary schools, (established by the Corporation, ) £2756 
Male and Female Orphan schools, : 2800 
King’s school, Parramatta, ° . , 180 
£5736 

Additional grant for site and building of the King’s school, 
Parramatta, , ’ ; 2300 
Total for schools in connection with Church of England, £8036 
For Roman Catholic schools, ° 800 


The recommendation of Lord Glenelg in June, 1836, for the 
introduction of the Irish system, met with the warmest opposition 
from the Colonists, as inapplicable to their particular case, the 
Catholics only forming one fourth of the entire population, and as 
defective ; but it does not appear that they were prepared with any 
comprehensive or widely beneficial scheme of their own. 

Ya estimated charges of the church establishment in 1837 run 
thus : 





* Church of England, : ' ; £14,827 10 O 
Presbyterian Clergy, ; . 1,300 0 O 
Roman Catholic Clergy, : . . 3,040 0 O 

£19,167 10 O 


There are at present one bishop and eighteen chaplains of the 
Church of England, eight ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
and seven of the Roman Catholic Church, including a bishop and 
vicar general. ‘Thus there are thirty-four clergymen to supply 
spiritual instruction to a population of seventy thousand. The 
annual sum expended on religion and education amounts to £28,003, 
while we have seen that the revenue derivable from licences, as 
the writer of the ‘‘ Colonist” wittily phrases it, to poison the health 
of her Majesty’s subjects, to relax the sinews of industry, and to 
multiply robberies, suicides and murders in the land, in other words, 
for licences to retail spirits, amounts to £28,396, giving a surplus 
of £393 over the antagonist expenditure. 

Having thus laid before our readers the flourishing condition of 
the colony in point of wealth and increasing population, it remains 
for us to notice the serious moral evils which detract from its social 
character, and threaten its existence. These may be traced to cer- 
tain radical errors of policy connected with the original foundation 
of the colony, a want of an efficient system of poiice, the formation 
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of juries on a perverted principle, and the generally defective 
administration of justice. boa Siege 

The population of the colony is divided into two classes, Free 
Settlers, and Emancipists or liberated Convicts. The most deadly 
animosity prevails between these two parties, the one arrogating to 
itself the exclusive right of directing the affairs of the colony, and 
of having juries selected from their body. On_ the other hand, the 
Emancipists, relying on the principle propounded and acted upon 
during the administration of Governor Macquarie, “ That New 
South Wales was a convict colony established for their benefit, and 
brought into its present state of prosperity by their means,”’ stoutl 
contend that they are the rightful possessors of the soil, and that the 
last of the Free Settlers having chosen to associate with prostitutes 
and pick-pockets, was in itself a tacit adoption of the manners and 
accidents of that society, or an enrolment in their ranks, and that the 
exercise of civil rights should be based upon property alone, without 
reference to character or conduct. They insist that the very obvious 
principle “ set a thief to catch a thief” is the very best to be carried 
into effect in the formation of a police and a jury system, and they 
seem inocculated with the notion that their crimes were merely 
misfortunes, which they are to repair by success, and not as viola- 
tions of law, which they are to atone for by severities of toil and 
privation. Hence the struggle of two antagonist principles, the 
good preponderating over the bad, and producing a depravity 
unexampled in the history of crime. 

During a period of twenty-six years crime has increased with the 
increasing number of the convict population. Each year brings 
with it a fresh contribution of the outcasts and outpourings of the 
empire. They are set loose upon the shores of Australia, to pursue 
the bent of their corrupt inclinations, to the demoralization of the 
small body of emigrants or reclaimed criminals, which had previously 
existed. Inthe year 1810, the convictions by the criminal court 
relatively to the whole population of the colony appear to have been 
one in three hundred and seventy-five persons; in the next three 
years one in three hundred and sixty ; in the five years from 1821 
to 1825, one in one hundred and eighty-three ; and from 1831 to 
1835 it had increased to one in one hundred and nineteen persons. 
In 1825 the convictions for petty sessions offences, committed 
almost exclusively by convicts, amounted to about 6000, whilst the 
number of convicts was 16,000. In 1835 this number had increased 
to 28,000, and the convictions in the year amounted to 22,000. 
This increase he attributes to the greater inefficiency of the police, 
and the increased chances of escape afforded by the jury laws. 

In fine, from deductions from incontrovertible data, it is an 
ascertained fact, that the proportion of crime committed in New 
South Wales by those classes of the population that have never been 
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convicts, is not greater than the proportion in the parent country, 


and does not appear to exceed other European communities, or of 
the United States of America. 


Secondly, that the great excess of crime in that colony proceeds 
from persons who either are or have been convicts, and that the 
actual extent of crime within that colony does, in the last named 
class, greatly exceed that of any other country, and is also larger at 
the present time than at any former period, and that crime increases 


with the increasing years of the colony, in a-progressively accumu- 
lating ratio. 


“ The more immediate causes of this state of things says Mr. M‘Arthur, 
are numerous and complicated, but may be traced to the original error of 
sending out convicts without a sufficient admixture of free persons of 
character. 

“ The Governors have thus been compelled to make convicts Superin- 
tendents over convicts. Colonel Collins, an eye-witness, after detailing 
various instances of disorderly and criminal conduct, on the part of the 
convicts, in the infancy of the settlement, observes, that it was princi- 
pally occasioned by ‘the want of proper overseers,’ and that with a few 
persons ‘ not of the description of convicts,’ to have acted in that capacity, 
regulations might have been framed, which would have prevented these 
evils. But that overseers, ‘drawn from amongst themselves,’ were found 
not to have the influence necessary to carry any regulation into effect. 
Other passages of the same purport, both from this author, and from the 
despatches of Governor Phillip, representing the absolute necessity of 
sending out free persons as superintendents, and as settlers, have been 
noticed in the preceding chapter. 

“Nor was the evil confined to the employment of convicts as overseers. 
They have hitherto furnished almost the only materials from which a police 
could be formed. They have also at various periods become landholders, 
—householders in the towns,—traders,—employers of convict servants,— 
clerks in the government offices and to private individuals,—writers for, 
and virtual Editors of public journals, commenting freely upon the conduct 
of the council, of the highest public functionaries and of the magistracy,— 
and this (in some instances even recently) whilst yet in the condition of 
convicts themselves. Pardons, and remissions of sentence, grants of land, 
assignments of convict servants maintained for a considerable period at the 
public expense, besides provisions for themselves and families, and other 
indulgences, were bestowed by Governors in former times upon this class 
without proper discrimination, instead of being made to proceed upon well 
defined principles ; and to depend upon a continued course of active good 
conduct. Many disorders, gross corruption, and shameless profligacy, were 
the inevitable consequences. 

«The sale of spirits has been, and still continues to be, one of the great 
means of acquiring wealth in New South Wales, and drunkenness is there, 
as elsewhere, one of the most fertile sources of crime. The small settlers, 
chiefly emancipated convicts, in many instances sold or mortgaged their 
lands to publicans and traders, (generally speaking, of the same class as 
themselves), in order to obtain supplies to carry on their farming operations; 
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and of these supplies, rum and tobacco, at exorbitant prices, formed usually 
the principal items; on the return of the settler to his farm, after visiting 


Sydney, scenes of debauchery ensued, in which his convict servants were 


his boon companions. 

“In the Government gangs under the superintendence of overseers, 
either of their own class, or who have formerly been so, the convicts too 
often obtain facilities for making money, which they share with the over- 
seers themselves. The greater portion of these sums is expended in 
liquor, and in the gratification of licentious appetites. As the sale of spirits 
is a sure path to wealth, so robbery frequently furnishes the means of pay- 
ment, and many are thus led into the commission of crime without the 
extenuating plea of want, which cannot, indeed, exist under the present 
Circumstances of the colony. 

** Whilst the colony was but thinly peopled, and confined within narrow 
limits, the evil consequences resulting from this state of things were less 
seriously felt by the respectable inhabitants. Petty thefts might be carried 
on, and disorders take place amongst their convict servants, to a certain 
extent with impunity,—but beyond this, they could not proceed without a 
certainty of ultimate detection, and severe punishment. Every man was 
known: the appearance of a stranger was an event which gave rise to 
immediate inquiry; so that there existed a sort of domestic police, and 
a want of opportunity, each affording a strong preventive against crime. 

* But as the towns have grown populous, and acommunity, chiefly com- 
posed of such dangerous materials, has spread out over a wide extent 
of country, the faults of the system have become every day more apparent, 
not only in the greater difficulty of counteracting the bad propensities of 
the most numerous portion of the inhabitants; but also in the amount 
of crime; and in the increasing idleness and profligacy of the convict popu- 
lation,—more particularly that portion of it which is exposed to the 
temptation and contaminating influence of the towns.” 

The abuse of land granting was quickly succeeded by another, 
technically termed “‘ squatting.” Convicts holding tickets of leave, 
or free by servitude, located themselves on the crown lands, and in 
a very brief space became the lords of numerous flocks and herds, 
by an extensive system of plunder on the property of the established 
settlers. They are aided in these nefarious practices by the con- 
vict servants of their neighbours, whom they manage to seduce by 
a copious supply of spirits, and every kind of debauchery ; nor are 
the natives of the colony proof against these temptations, although 
they formerly maintained a reputation for integrity and general good 
conduct. When convicts who have thus accumulated rapid fortunes 
become, in their turn, masters of convict servants, a fellow-feeling 
generally begets between them a sort of free-masonry in crime. They 
live together, carouse together, and become accomplices in every 
kind of villany. 

The law relative to tickets of leave is another source of immorality 
and crime. The terms of the statute restrict the governor from 
granting those tickets “ until such person, if transported for seven 
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years, shall have served four ; if for fourteen years, shall have served 
six ; or if transported for life, shall have served eight.”” What was 
intended as a discretionary power, has passed into a legal right— 
good conduct forms no part of the consideration—transportation is 
divested of its terrors—and convicts for seven years are insubordi- 
nate and reckless of consequences. As a remedy for this evil, it 
has been suggested that the term of transportation should never be 
under twelve or fourteen years, with an indulgence upon proof of 
positive good conduct. 

But the great infector—the boundless upas of New South Wales, 
is rum. Three hundred thousand gallons of spirituous liquors were 
consumed in 1835, by a population of from 75 to 80,000. That is 
seven gallons per head (deducting the young and temperate) ; while 
in the United Kingdom the average is one gallon and half a pint 
for each person. The consequence is obvious—the increase of 
crime has been in nearly exact proportion to the increased consump- 
tion of spirits. 

The last great cause of crime that we shall notice, and that against 
which the established settlers have arrayed themselves to a man, is 
the uncertainty of punishment. This arises from the difficulty of 
detection, and the difficulty of procuring convictions from juries— 
the major part of which are composed of ‘‘ emancipists!” “ In 
America,” says Tocqueville, “‘ every one conceives himself to be 
interested in furnishing evidence of the breach of the law, and in 
arresting the criminal] ; so that in no country does crime so rarely 
elude punishment.” In New South Wales the sympathies of the 
majority are in favour of the criminal, and their efforts are directed 
to screen him from justice. The police are convicts ; the jury are 
three parts convicts, and witnesses may be hired to swear to any 
given fact at a moment’s notice. In some cases the accused is not 
disposed to trust to those chances of escape, and makes “ assurance 
doubly sure,” by the murder of a material witness. 

One of the principal objects proposed to be obtained by the New 
South Wales jury law was to elevate the tone of public feeling, and 
to hold out to the convict an inducement to reform: we shall pre- 
sently see with what effects the measure has been attended. 

In a charge delivered to the jury at the close of the sessions of 
the Supreme Court of New South Wales, for the year 1835, Judge 
Burton (who is himself one of the oldest settlers) thus graphically 
sketches the depravity of the colony. 

After a statement of the returns of the capital convictions for the 
three preceding years, and an enumeration of the cases just disposed 
of, his honour proceeds in these terms :— 

“‘ With respect to the causes of this state of crime, he had nothing to 
do with what others had to assign—he had formed his own conclusion 
as to them, which he would lay before the Gentlemen of the Jury, and 
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beg them carefully to weigh and examine them and judge for themselves ; 
he had thought the number of capital convictions alone enough to point 
out his own and their attention to it, as an indication of the state of the 
country as to crime; he had not thought it necessary, with so prominent 
a feature before him, to mention the number of convictions before the 
Supreme Court during the same period, for offences not capital ; he would 
only briefly refer to them, and to all those offences which were tried 
before the several Courts of Quarter Sessions throughout the colony, in 
the exercise of their summary jurisdiction, and by Juries; the mass of 
offences which were summarily disposed of by the magistrates, and at the 
several Police Offices throughout the colony, and, added to all these, the 
numerous undiscovered crimes, which every man who heard him, or to 
whom the report of his words should come, would at once admit to have 
occurred in his own circle of knowledge. And then the picture pre- 
sented to their minds would be one of the most painful reflection; it 
would appear to one who could look down upon the community, as if the 
main business of us all were the commission of crime and the punish- 
ment of it: as if the whole colony were continually in motion towards 
the several courts of justice, and the most painful reflection of all must 
be, that so many capital sentences, and the execution of them, have not 
had the effect of preventing crime by way of example. 

“In his opinion, one grand cause of such a state of things was an 
overwhelming defect of religious principle in this community ; a prin- 
ciple which he considered as the polar star to guide a man in all his con- 
duct, and without which none other would prevent him from crime. 

“ But that he might not be said to make so grave a charge upon light 
foundations, he would instance the crimes of violence, the murders, the 
manslaughters in drunken revels,—the perjuries—the false witnesses 
from motives of revenge or reward, which in the proceedings before him 
had been brought to light. ‘There were some indeed of so atrocious a 
character which had occurred before him, that he would briefly instance 
some of them which the time that had elapsed might have caused to pass 
away from their memory: and he mentioned the case of Mullaly and his 
wife, who were convicted of stealing from the person of Patrick Sherry, 
by means of some deleterious drug administered to him, which fora time 
deprived him of sense, and perhaps only the quantity administered pre- 
vented the loss of his life; and the case of Armstrong, an overseer, who 
was acquitted upon a false charge brought against him by a convict under 
his superintendence, of shooting at him with intent to murder. 

‘“* He referred to the case of Cowan and his wife, who were acquitted 
of the murder of a man named Kerr, as embodying in itself a picture of 
those evils with which the colony is visited. These persons, and one 
Campbell and the deceased Kerr, lived near Liverpool, and kept an un- 
licensed still, and a house to which the gangs of prisoners in their 
neighbourhood resorted for drink, and they were cattle stealers (it was 
no slander to call them such, since they have been convicted of it). On 
a Sunday evening their house was visited by a constable from Liverpool, 
who arrived about eight o’clock in the evening, and found all the parties, 
as he expressed it, ‘ beastly drunk,’ and two prisoners of the crown in the 
same state : this was the last time Kerr was seen alive by any respectable 
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person. Infurmation wasgiven on the next day,by two of Cowan’s servants, 
to the Magistrates of Liverpool, against him for cattle-stealing ; and it 
was proved that their having done so was known to Peter Montgomery, 
a convict employed as overseer at the Liverpool Hospital, in the after- 
noon of the same day, and that he had visited Cowan afterwards, and 
understood from expressions made by Cowan during his intoxication, 
that he expected Kerr would give evidence against him; Kerr was mur- 
dered by some one on that night, and his body was afterwards found at 
the distance of forty or fifty rods, but the blood was traced to within 
seventeen or eighteen yards of Cowan’s door. 

** At the trial, Campbell, who had given a statement before the Magis- 
trates, which, if he had adhered to on the trial, would have brought 
home the guilt of that murder to both the prisoners, recanted the whole 
of his previous statements, and they were acquitted. It appeared in 
evidence, that this person had been forwarded from Liverpool to Sydney, 
handcuffed with Cowan—was confined in the same yard in the jail with 
him, and the Gentlemen of the Jury had had an instance before them 
this day, of the effect of such association upun the evidence of a witness. 
It further appeared, and it deserves notice as an instance of retributive 
justice, as well as showing the character of this case, that another dead 
man was found in the same place within three months before,—and upon 
that occasion, a Coroner’s Jury had acquitted the prisoner Cowan upon 
the evidence of that man Kerr, and his deposition after his death was 
given in evidence in this Court in favour of the same prisoner, when 
Cowan was subsequently tried before one of the other Judges on that 
charge, and was the main ground of his acquittal. 

‘« The conclusions to be drawn from such a case are manifest; and the 
Judge stated, that he was sorry to say, and those who heard him could 
bear him out in what he said, that this was not the only case which had 
recently been before the Court, in which there was the strongest suspicion 
of an expected witness against a prisoner being made away with to pre- 
vent his giving evidence. 

‘*¢ In another case, an old man who is now gone to his account, and 
whose name he would therefore not mention, was acquitted of maliciously 
shooting at a servant in his employment, and the means taken to procure 
that acquittal was a false charge of felony set up against the principal 
witness. 

“In another case, as many as ten or eleven persons had successively 
abused the person of a woman; of course consent in such a case was 
impossible to be presumed; but what must be the state of moral degra- 
dation of those persons who could consecutively follow one another in 
the commission of such an act. 

« These, and many other instances, to which it would be long now to 
refer (but they were upon his notes of evidence in cases tried before 
him), had brought him to the conclusion that there is an overwhelming 
defect of religious principle in this colony. If he was wrong in this 
conclusion, his reasoning upon it would fail, the Jury would judge of 
this; but if he were correct, then it was a state of things which warranted 
him in calling upon them by all the means in their power to improve it.” 
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After dwelling on the inadequacy of religious instruction, he 


proceeds— 

“ It had been his lot to visit one of those penal settlements. To see 
them herding together without any chance of improvement, without any 
religious instruction, was painful in the extreme. One man particularly 
he had observed, in a manner which drew tears from his eyes and wrung 
his heart when he was placed before him for sentence—* Let a man be 
what he will, when he comes here, he is soon as bad as the rest; a man’s 
heart is taken from him, and there is given to him the heart of a beast.’ 
He did not impute blame to any one, and he trusted no such motives 
would be ascribed to him; but in a question of such vital importance, 
which involved not only the present, but the ultimate welfare and security 
of the colony, all were interested ; and it was the duty of every one to 
do what he could to ameliorate, if possible, its present condition. He 
only stated the fact, and lamented it.” 

In his report on the working of the jury system, the learned 
judge gives the following details— 


“Upon the view thus submitted, it will appear that a party accused, 
inclined to exercise his right of peremptory challenge, might ensure a 
large predominance of convicted persons on the Jury, inasmuch as the law 
allows, in cases of felony, of the peremptory challenge to the extent of 
twenty in number, and in the panel No. 1, for instance, it will be seen that 
out of twenty-six persons who appeared, nine were certainly of that class, 
eight only were certainly of the class of free emigrants, or natives, the re- 
maining nine being unknown, whilst in many other panels, as in No. 2, 
No. 3, No. 4, No. 11, No. 17, &c., the proportion is still greater, and if a 
prisoner has professional assistance in his defence, this right of challenge 
is very freely exercised. In one instance I observed gentlemen of such 
character and respectability thus peremptorily rejected on the part of the 
prisoner, that I took the liberty of asking some of them afterwards if the 
prisoner was known to them, and was answered that he was not. The 
conclusion in my own mind was, that they were challenged on account of 
their respectability. In another case before me every person of apparent 
respectability who was called was peremtorily challenged on the part of 
the prisoner, which the Crown Officer observing, challenged all the others, 
and the case remained over for default of Jurors! in both cases the accused 
had professional assistance. 

«« Again, inasmuch as according to Colonial Law, the Jurors are placed 
alphabetically on the list, and are summoned in that order; the relations of 
convicted persons also qualified, and bearing the same name, are sure to be 
on the same panel with them, and owing to this alphabetical order being 
observed, a party may he well informed beforehand who will be summoned 
on his Jury, and so an opportunity offers for the exertion of improper in- 
fluence. 

‘Further, it will appear, that a large proportion of the persons who 
have appeared and served are publicans, so many in some instances as 
8 (3 having been also convicted persons ) out of 29; 10 (5 having been 
also convicted persons) out of 31; 11 (4 of them having been convict- 
ed persons) out of 35, &c. Respecting the large proportion of this class 
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of persons on the Jury panels, I had the honour of pointing His Excel- 
lency’s attention to this circumstance, in a letter which I found it my duty 
to address to His Excellency on the 2nd of December, 1835, on the state 
of crime in this Colony, and the causes of it, as exhibited in the proceedings 
before me inthe Supreme Court ; and now repeat, that the evils arising from 
the very great number of licensed houses for the sale of ardent spirits, are 
not restricted to the stimulus which they give to the commission of crime, 
and the concealment of it which they afford ; but I have found a very great 
proportion, out of the panel of Jurymen before the Supreme Court, who 
actually attend, to be the holders of public houses, frequently very low in 
respectability, to whose houses prosecutors, and parties accused, on bail, 
and their witnesses, bond and free, resort for the purpose of drinking dur- 
ing the period of time they are in attendance on the Court, and a reasonable 
fear is thus excited for the purity of the adminstration of justice, which I 
have occasion, as a Judge, to see realized.” 

“ The keepers of the low public houses in Sydney, which form the far 
greater number, are chiefly persons who have been transported to this 
Colony, or are married to convicts ; many of them are notorious drunkards, 
obscene persons, fighters, gamblers, receivers of stolen goods, receivers 
and harbourers of thieves, and of the most depraved of both sexes. They 
exist upon the vices of the lower orders, and, inasmuch as there are no 
licensed pawnbrokers in Sydney, they are in fact the pawnbrokers; but 
not, as frequently occurs in other countries, upon occasion of some tem- 
porary pressure on the poor, for some necessary of life, but for intoxicating 
liquor.” 

Adding the proportion of these on the new lists for 1836, is 116 
publicans out of 812 jurors for the county of Cumberland. 

After pointing out how large a proportion of these might be 
secured on a jury, he proceeds thus— 


‘ Further, I have reason to believe that much of the unwillingness of 
respectable persons to appear and serve on Juries, arises frum repugnance 
to association and confinement in the Jury-room with persons whom they 
themselves know to be disreputable, and much from the ill conduct occa- 
sionally displayed by those persons, in the manifest determination of some 
one or more of them to acquit prisoners, in particular cases, at all events, 
when there has appeared to the rest of the Jury no ground for so doing; 
and which causes them (however improperly) togive up their own opinion 
rather than endure confinement with such persons. An instance of this 
occurred in a case where a young man, a native of the Colony, was tried 
before me, and a verdict of acquittal was returned, which might be consi- 
dered unsatisfactory to a bystander, but where no predisposition, amongst 
the Jury, in favour of the prisoner, was manifested in Court, and I sus- 
pected none: I was afterwards informed by a highly respectable and 
credible gentleman, a married man, and father of a family, who was one 
of the Jury, that such did nevertheless exist, and actually caused the ac- 
quittal in question. The Jury retired to consider their verdict, and my 
informant entered the retiring-room about the third or fourth, and found 
one of the Jury, who had already entered, lying on the table on his back 
with his arms folded, who said, ‘ Well, my mind is made up.’ Another 
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followed, and immediately lay down on the floor, saying, ‘ My mind is 
made up:’ and when all got into the room, the Jury were talking about 
indifferent matters concerning their own business for about twenty 
minutes, when the foreman called their attention to the case, and said, 
‘ Come, gentlemen, let us to business:’ when they repeated, ‘ their minds 
were made up:’ one giving as his reason, that he had known the boy’s 
father for many years—another, that he had known the boy’s mother for 
many years—and a third that he had known the boy from a child. Three 
of the Jury, including the foreman, were of opinion that the prisoner was 
guilty; and nine, of whom three were certainly convicted persons, for 
acquittal, the remaining six appearing to be led in their opinion by two of 
those three; but, from their conversation during the time they were 
confined together, it appeared to my informant that the whole nine 
persons were of that class ; and it further appeared to him that they were 
predetermined to acquit the prisoner, right or wrong. 

“ The Jury remained locked up the whole night, during which, my 
informant stated, there was much foul and disgusting language, and next 
morning he, and those who agreed with him in opinion, yielded to the 
others, rather than continue to be so associated; he further stated, that in 
his opinion, no greater punishment can be inflicted upon a respectable 
person, than to be shut up with such people fora few hours, or at all 
events for the night; and that no consideration would induce him again 
to serve on a Jury with them, a determination which I have abundant 
reason to believe influences many like respectable persons in this com 
munity. 

*“ The same gentleman further informed me, that he was on a Jury in 
another case, also tried before me on the previous day, where an acquittal 
also took place, and where there appeared to him to exist the same pre- 
determination to acquit. 

“ As a further illustration of the same improper prejudice, I have been 
informed by a respectable inhabitant of Sydney, on whose veracity I rely, 
that he was sitting under the Jury box inthe Supreme Court upon an 
occasion when a prisoner was on his trial for cattle-stealing, who was 
defended by one of the practitioners of the Court, when, during the pro- 
gress of the trial,a Juryman leaned over my informant towards the 
practitioner, and called him by his name; the latter looked up, and the 
Juryman said, ‘its all right, we'll acquit him;’ when the prisoner was 
called on for his defence, the practitioner advised him to say nothing, and 
call no witnesses, and he was acquitted. 

“I am further informed by an office runder the Government, who is well 
acquainted with the low characters of Sydney, and who is generally in 
attendance on the Supreme Court during the criminal trials, and in whose 
veracity I rely, that he has frequently seen persons amongst the Jury, 
whom he has known to be disreputable, and has given the Crown Solicitor 
information, upon which the parties have been challenged; but his so doing 
having become known to some officers of the Court who informed the par- 
ties challenged that it was upon his information, he was obliged to desist. 

‘The same officer has further informed me from his own knowledge, 
that the general character of the Juries has been, that they have been formed 
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of low and disreputable persons, except in some few instances, and that 
there are always some such on every Jury. 

“I might adduce other facts within my knowledge to the same effect ; 
but enough perhaps has been stated to show the causes which have led to 
the Jury system in this Colony falling into disrepute, and to justify me in 
adding, that Juries so constituted have not my confidence.” 

Such is Judge Burton’s statement of the grounds of his opinion, 
which are no doubt sufficiently startling. His learned brethren, 
however, do not participate in his view of the subject, and Chief 
Justice Forbes, Judge Dowling, and the Attorney and Solicitor 
General give their opinion in favour of the favourable working of 
the jury laws as at present constituted. They do not enter at large 
on the grounds of their conviction, but content themselves with a 
general expression of satisfaction. However, we are inclined to 
think that the preponderance of authority rests with Judge Burton, 
and that a portion only of the evils there proved to exist must call 
loudly for a revision and modification of the jury law. 

If such is the picture of the colony itself, what words can convey 
an adequate idea of the horrors of the convict establishment of 
Moreton Bay and Norfolk Island, the penal settlements of a penal 
settlement, the lower abysses of a hell, where a party of seven have 
been known to cast lots, the one to kill, the other to be killed, in 
order that the remainder might visit Sydney for a brief interval. 

The remedies for stemming this continually swelling tide of ini- 
quity, and remedying the defects of policy which give rise to it, are 
ably and clearly stated by our author. 

‘* A local law should also be passed, regulating the conduct of masters 
towards their assigned servants, with penalties for non-observance, to be 
levied summarily by justices in petty sessions; and in order to provide 
religious instruction, a poll-tax might be established upon each convict 
servant to defray the charge of visiting ministers or catechists. 

* But the assignment of convicts to private individuals might terminate 
altogether in the course of a few years, as arrangements were completed for 
their employment in gangs, under a proper system of superintendence and 
classification. In order to bring such a system into operation in the most 
advantageous manner, the change would require to be gradual. ‘This would 
afford opportunity to obtain free servants from the parent country, and 
prevent the ill consequences to the colony which must arise from any 
sudden cessation of the supply of labourers and servants. 

‘In this manner the proposed alterations would be as beneficial to the 
colonists individually as to the public at large; for it cannot be denied, 
even by those colonists who advocate a continuance of the system of assign- 
ment, that the supply of convicts by no means keeps pace with the increas- 
ing demand for labour. As the colony advances in wealth and prosperity, 
this demand must continue to increase in a ratio beyond calculation; 
whilst the number of convicts will remain nearly stationary, should it not 
decrease. ‘I'he portion therefore of convict labour falling to the share of 
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each assignce must in every succeeding year become less and less, and the 
deficiency can only be made good from some othersource of supply. ‘That 
source must necessarily be free labour, for the introduction of which into 
the colony, there are at present great facilities, and which in the opinion of 
many intelligent proprietors, will be found cheaper and far more advan- 
tageous than convict labour. 

‘But whether free labour and convict labour can be carried on with 
advantage together, upon the same establishment, seems more than 
questionable ; and were it otherwise, it surely cannot be justifiable to place 
the labourer of unblemished character and conduct upon a level with one 
who is expiating his misdeeds. ‘This would be not only to deprive the 
punishment awarded to crime of its just severity, and to weaken its salutary 
influence as an example, but it would also subject innocence to contamina- 
tion, and to the penalties of guilt. 

‘* Thus in every point of view, the gradual discontinuance of the assign- 
ment of convicts to private individuals would appear to be desirable. By 
employing them in gangs as proposed, they would be likely to acquire 
orderly and industrious habits, and upon becoming entitled, by good con- 
duct, to tickets of leave, would hire themselves to the settlers. Their 
labour in this condition would be much more valuable than in that of 
assigned servants, nor would the gross amount of labour derived by the 
settlers from transportation be diminished, except for a time. When the 
tickets of leave came into operation it would probably be increased, if not 
in quantity, at all events in quality, and its more profitable results. The 
dread of being again subjected to the strict discipline of the gangs, would 
tend to strengthen the disposition on the part of the ticket-of-leave holders 
to industry and regularity of conduct. Having passed a probationary period 
in that condition, a further remisison of sentence should be the reward 
of good conduct, and after becoming free they might be gradually restored 
to the different degrees of civil rights and political duties. 

‘Tf it were possible to trace the history of those persons who, having been 
convicts, have settled in the colony on becoming free, it would be found 
that in the majority of cases where reformation has taken place, it is attri- 
butable to the hardships undergone in the early days of the colony, and to 
the stricter discipline which was then enforced. In proportion as discipline 
has become more relaxed, and the means of vicious indulgence less difficult 
of obtainment, good conduct has diminished. The convict of the present day, 
assigned, perhaps, upon his arrival as a domestic servant or mechanic in Syd- 
ney, is at once exposed to the very temptations which originally led him into 
crime, and is placed in an atmosphere, from the influence of which he can 
scarely escape without becoming more and more confirmed in depravity. He 
sees examples immediately before him of men, formerly in the same condition 
with himself, wallowing in licentiousness, and possessed of wealth, amassed 
generally by dishonest means, which they continue, in many instances, still 
to augment by keeping grog-shops and gambling-houses, by receiving 
stolen goods, and by other nefarious practices. This is the general conduct 
of the classof emancipated convicts who acquire property, as well as of some 
unprincipled adventurers in the class of free emigrants. There are, how- 
ever, amongst the emancipated convicts of property, exceptions from this 
prevalent depravity, rare indeed, and on that account the more honourable. 
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Such men are deserving of every possible encouragement: but they 
are generally of a retiring disposition, anxious to avoid the public gaze,— 
a feeling which arises from virtuous shame for past transactions, and is the 
surest proof of reformation. 

“ The transportation, under any circumstances, of convicts of the educa- 
ted classes is in the highest degree mischievious. Not only are’they useless 
and unprofitable ; but whilst there is no hope of their own reform, they 
effectually prevent the reform of others. ‘They are the active agents 
of vice, the promoters of disorder and insubordination, and by the influence 
of their example and persuasion, the youth of the colony are led into 
depravity and crime. For this description of persons, transportation 
is neither a suitable nor a safe punishment, and there can be no question 
that as regards them some other course should be adopted.” 

Some time since representations were made to government, that 
a great cause of demoralization and crime had arisen from the dis- 
proportion of the sexes. To remedy this, the streets of the metro- 
polis were swept, the colonnades of the opera and the theatres were 
emptied, and the prostitutes of London were metamorphosed into 
the matrons of Australia. The consequence was a proportionable 
increase of depravity. 

To no class of criminals is the sentence of the Roman poet more 
applicable than to females— 





‘“ Tamen ad mores natura reccurrit, 
Damnatos, fixa et mutari nescia.”’ 


The factory at Paramatta is thus noticed— 

“The disorderly state of that establishment, and the depraved conduct 
of its inmates, more especially during the latter eighteen months, baffle 
description. It might be truly designated as a hot-bed of depravity, 
where idieness gave full scope for the growth of every vicious propensity, 
and from which a contagious influence was spreading itself far and wide 
throughout the community. Recent accounts, however, from the colony 
speak of the appointment of a new Superintendent, and of a great reform 
having taken place in the regulations and discipline of the establishment.” 

Unless a better system is devised for keeping female convicts 
under controul, we agree with our author that it would be advisable 
to discontinue sending female convicts to the colony. 

The material modification of the jury laws, and the employment 
of the revenue arising from the sales of crown lands to the introduc- 
tion into the colony of a moral and industrious population ; in the 
vigorous prosecution of this latter course, seems the only salvation 
for the colony. Those revenues amount to 120,000/. per annum, 
and this sum carefully and skilfully applied, would be productive 
of incalculable benefits, both to the new country and the parent state. 

The Highlands and islands of Scotland would furnish thousands 
ofemigrants of the most desirable class, who would find the tran- 
sition from penury and starvation to abundance and high wages, as 
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beneficial to themselves, as it would be advantagéous to the com- 
munity. Emigrants from the lower classes of the Irish population 
do not seem to find much favour in the eyes of Australian proprie- 
tors. In fact, Mr. M‘Arthur seems to question the propriety of 
their introduction. These are the remedies embodied in petitions 
presented by the great body of settlers in New South Wales, for 
the consideration of the British legislature. They are the result of 
anxious and earnest reflection, aided by local information and long 
experience. They are thus concisely summed up in these words— 


“ That in deliberating upon the law about to be enacted for the future 
government of the colony, an inquiry may be instituted into its present 
circumstances and condition, more especially in regard to the followin 
points :—Firstly, the efficiency of rRaNsporTATION to New South Wales 
as asecondary punishment—whether it shall be continued, and under 
what alterations of the present system; or, if discontinued, in what man- 
ner it may be made gradually to cease, so as to produce the greatest 
degree of good to the parent country, with the least detriment to the 
colony, the interests of which might sustain much injury from too sudden 
a change. 

“ Secondly; whether, under the peculiar circumstances of the colony, 
a conditional pardon or the completion of the term of transportation, is 
to be held equivalent to a free pardon in removing LEGAL DISABILITIES ; 
and what should be the qualifications or disqualifications for jurors. 

“ Thirdly ; how far it may be wise and expedient to extend the Lxers- 
LATIVE CounciL of the colony so as to render it efficient for all present 
purposes, and a step towards the full attainment of a Representative 
Legislature. 

“Fourthly; the capabilities of the Colony as a Free Settlement, and 
the most effectual means of developing its resources, and elevating the 
character of its inhabitants by the judicious encouragement of VoLUNTaRy 
Emigration, and by a well-devised scheme of religious and moral 
instruction.” 

On the immediate and successful adaptation of these suggestions 
in a new enactment, lies the only chance of salvation for the colony. 





Art. XI.—The Oakleigh Shooting Code. By Tuomas Oaxteicu, Esq. 
With numerous Explanatory and other Notes. Edited by the Author 
of “ Nights at Oakleigh Old Manor-Hall.” Second Edition. London: 
Ridgway and Sons. 1837. 


THE sportsman’s season being at hand, we gladly avail ourselves of 
the opportunity presented by the appearance of the veritable Tom 
Oakleigh’s Shooting Code to gratify our readers, whether they be 
patrons of the fowling-piece or not, with some maxims and descrip- 
tions drawn from its most pleasant and practical canons. Somehow 
the first edition escaped our notice; but as the matter of the per- 
formance never can become old or uninteresting, and as it is destined, 
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we feel confident, to become a standard authority on the subjects of 
which it treats, we are anxious to have a hand in pub‘ishing its 
merits, without any longer delay. That it is the production of an 
experienced and reflecting sportsman, there is, from internal proofs, 
as little doubt as that it contains within a small compass an 
extremely beautiful digest of all that need be communicated by book 
on the topics discussed. It ought really to be regarded as a clas- 
sical work, in so far as red grouse, black-game, partridges, phea- 
sants, woodcocks, snipes, and hares are objects of the shooter’s 
pursuit. But before proceeding to cite some of Mr. Thomas Oak- 
leigh’s elegant and pertinent canons, we must condense a few notices 
which he has given of himself, as a suitable and attractive intro- 
duction to the Code. 

Well, then, our readers are to understand that Tom is both by 
ancestry and habit a true English gentleman. He is a bachelor, 
and to a dead certainty a confirmed one, for no other sort of person 
can know so much, and speak so enthusiastically of dogs and guns. 
These are evidently his winter nights’ companions while he sits 
scanning the walls of the Hall of Shields,” or warming his soul 
with the antique tankard. 

Oakleigh Old Manor Hall must be looked for in North Stafford- 
shire, raising its vast and venerable turrets, “ like some grey abbey,” 
amidst a ‘* brotherhood of lofty elms,” in a rich and craggy dell. 
The manor is large, partaking of valley, meadow, moorlands, and 
grouse hills, still uninclosed, presenting at one place all the features 
of a Paradise, and at another a wild, ranging, treeless view. 
There is trouting stream, heronry, and swan-frequented lake, 
belonging to the manor ; the village and church of Oakleigh re- 
minding the visitor of Goldsmith’s Auburn—the Oakleighs, from 
time immemorial, having been the lords of the whole. 

The hall’s interior, again, presents all. the features and ap- 
pendages of an ancient baronial castle. Its wainscoting, the 
armoury, and library—its heraldic monuments, and the legends at- 
taching to them, being sufficient to furnish a ground-work for a 
score of romances. It is with the noble and venerable apartment 
called by Tom the “ Hall of Shields,’ however, that the present 
book is most intimately associated ; for here it is that its sporting 
owner and his friends hold their monthly noc/es, self-styling them- 
selves the Oakleigh Club; for Tom at one time having written 
certain “ Hints on Shooting,” which appeared in the New Sporting 
Magazine, has had them revised by the club, and put into the shape 
that is now before us, and under a new title. The consequence Is, 
that whenever any of his friends from the south rusticate with him 
in autumn, and would annoy him with a multitude of questions on 
sporting subjects, he now escapes the infliction by referring the 
querist to the Oakleigh Code, as containing all the information that 
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is necessary to be given by description, concerning the manorial 
usages and sporting bye-laws of that ancient demesne. We hope 
to recommend the same to many who may never have an oppor- 
tunity to share of Mr. Oakleigh’s hospitality, or of being seated in 
the “‘ Hall of Shields,” or even of traversing the shooting grounds 
of the Old Manor. 

The Code consists of one hundred and eighty canons devoted to 
the species of game enumerated above, and to certain other asso- 
ciated matters ; the first of which relates to the fowling-piece, a 
most important subject of consideration to all who are ambitious to 
prove their dexterity by bringing down from the regions of the air 
its fleet-winged occupants, as they speed their way from the sports- 
man’s aim. ‘The directions and rules on this point, as on all the 
others handled in the volume, acquire a peculiar interest in this 
country, from the fact that in the course of a few years the fowler’s 
occupation will be in a great measure gone, by moor after moor being 
inclosed—marsh after marsh reclaimed—and villa, village, or mail- 
road disturbing almost every accessible hill where wild game now 
abound. But thanks to the discoverers of the American continent, 
there will still for some centuries to come be shooting and hunting 
grounds for Cockney, Borderer, and Scot, in Canada and Kentucky. 


Among the canons here set down on the fowling-piece, we quote 
a few. 


“ The fowling-piece to be recommended for general use is a double- 
barrelled detonator, weighing about eight pounds; the barrels thirty or 
thirty-two inches in length—sixteen gauge ; and made of twisted stubs. It 
is not sportsmanlike to use double barrels of a greater calibre. Nor are 
longer barrels convenient on account of their weight; although additional 
length, not carried to an extreme, or a larger calibre, will render them more 
effective, in so far as they will sustain a heavier charge. Single barrels, for 
general use, may be thirty-four inches long—fourteen gauge. Gamekeepers 
who flank a battue party, are generally furnished with a pair of barrels 
thirty-four inches long—fourteen gauge, to bring down such birds as the 
less experienced shooters suffer to escape. Heavy barrels are useful to the 
keeper for destroying vermin.” 


In a note to the hint relative to the destruction of vermin, there 
are some valuable observations which are in perfect consonance 
with the discoveries of natural science, and with the facts which 
every one, intimately acquainted with rural residences, and the crea- 
tures that seek refuge and sustenance in such parts, perfectly under- 
stand. For instance, farmers know that the rooks are great destroyers 
of worms and insects—that the barn-owl during night is the best 
mouse-catcher that exists, without being an enemy to the dove-cot 
as has sometimes been alleged—and that the sparrows wage a con- 
stant and ferocious war against caterpillars and winged insects. Mr. 
Braidley, in his treatise on husbandry and gardening, says, that he 
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saw a pair, while they had young, carry to their nest forty cater- 
pillars in an hour. 
Many hints are here offered respecting the regulating and 
oe of fowling-pieces. With regard to their being well- 
anced— 


“‘In order to enable the sportsman to carry his gun comfortably, it is 
necessary that the weight of each end be properly proportioned. To as. 
certain whether it be so or not, he should try it by placing his hand under 
where the charge lies, and if it be top-heavy, he will desire the gun-smnith 
to charge the stock with lead, immediately under the heel-plate, indeed 
the nearer to it the better, for the nearer it is, the less lead will be required. 
The gun may then be carried easier, notwithstanding the additional weight. 
It will appear to be lighter, and may be carried a greater distance without 
tiring the shooter. It seldom happens that the stock is too heavy; and 
when it is so, it is of so little importance as scarcely to be worth the trouble 
of having it regulated. Itis exceedingly disagreeble and wearisome, how- 
ever, to carry a fowling-piece that is top-heavy, over a mountainous coun- 
try, during a long day’s peregrination. The heel-plate is the part which 
comes in contact with the shoulder.” 


One specimen of the many directions given as to regulating a 
gun when the shot ranges improperly, we quote. 


«When a fowling-piece invariably throws the shot below the line of 
aim, the metal-sight should be filed smaller; and if that do not suffice, re- 
course should be had to a new sight-plate raised at the breech and depress- 
ed at the muzzle, which alteration will cause the line of the range of the 
piece to be above the line of aim. It will be prudent when changing a 
sight-plate, to avoid an extreme, or the shooter may cause the barrel, espe- 
cially if a short one, which, at a given distance throws the shot six inches 
higher than is desirable, to throw its charge as much under the line of aim. 
In short barrels a very trifling alteration in the size of the metal-sight, or 
in the elevation of the sight-plate, will make a wonderful change in the 
shooting. Before altering the metal-sight or sight-plate, the shooter will 
do well to consider whether an alteration of the stock, or a new stock, will 
not more readily effect his purpose.”’ 


To young sportsmen, or those unacquainted with the manufac- 
ture of guns, the following statement is to be recommended for their 
consideration :-— 

“ The shooter, unless he is confident that he will not be imposed upon, 
should never purchase a second-hand fowling-piece ; because with a new 
one he may have the benefit of the latest improvements that art, which 
seldom retrogades, can supply. Some, however, of the old makers have 
not yet been surpassed.’’* 





* “Tt is not altogether true that the best guns are made by the most 
celebrated makers; but the reason why a gun made by one of these 
makers is to be preferred by a person not thoroughly conversant with the 
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The next subject taken up in the Code, concerns dogs, their 
breakers, and their sporting masters; and the canons here intro- 
duced are not only exceedingly perspicuous and judicious, but hold 
up to the astonishment of the reader, who is not a sportsman, an 
animal of wonderful instincts, and capacities for being taught a 
great deal which seems to belong alone to the dominion of the rea- 
soning powers of man. We are sure that Tom Oakleigh is a kind- 
hearted person, not only to his fellow creatures, but that he is a 
tender and affectionate friend to the canine race, from the feeling 
and considerate manner in which he speaks of pointers and setters. 

After advising that the sportsman procure his dogs before the 
shooting season, and even as early as spring, when a lower price 
will be asked for them, and a greater number be found from which 
to make a choice than at a later period, and that besides a longer 
opportunity may be afforded for becoming familiar with them, as 
= Me of learning their tempers, the Code says, in reference to the 

reaker— 


“ To ensure good sport the shooter must be provided with good dogs. 
However abundant game may be, there can be no real sport without 
good dogs; and however scarce game may be, a good day’s sport is 
attainable with good dogs, by a person who feels what sport is, and who 
does not look upon filling the game-bag and loading the keepers with 
game, as the sole end and aim of the sportsman’s occupations. The mere 
act of killing game no more constitutes sport, than the jingling of rhyme 
constitutes poetry. Since, then, good dogs contribute to good sport, the 
shooter should be careful to whom he entrusts the breaking of them. Bad 
habits, by dogs as well as by bipeds, are sooner acquired than got rid of. 
If it suit his convenience, the shooter should frequently accompany the 
breakers when practising his dogs: he should direct them to make use of 
few words, and those words should be the same that Ae is in the habit of 





arcana of the trade is, the probable uncertainty of his obtaining a good 
one; for a first-rate maker will not hazard his reputation by turning out 
an indifferent one. The unwillingness to give a first-rater’s price induces 
the shooter to look out for a second-hand piece, and the eagerness with 
which second-hand pieces are sought has led to a species of deception to 
entrap the unwary. The following remarks on second-hand fowling- 
pieces, are by a gun-maker. ‘ Eight out of ten of the guns sold as 
second-hand, are new guns, made up purposely to suit the public taste or 
predilection for second-hand guns by a good maker. And really one 
might suppose that none but mere novices could be imposed on by them, 
for they generally bear the names of makers, many of whom were dead 
before the invention of the copper cap: such as Henry Nock, H. W. 
Mortimer, Fenton, Hewson, &c. &c. But all these are “ warranted 
genuine.” ’ It is to the barrel that these remarks chiefly, if not wholly 
apply. Tom Oakleigh does not pretend to possess sufficient knowledge 
of the barrel to instruct the shooter how to distinguish a really good 
one from an apparently good one, further than he can ascertain by target- 
shooting.” 
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using. A multiplicity of directions only serves to puzzle a dog, as a per- 
son’s speaking Irish, Scotch, and Welsh alternately would perplex a 
Spaniard ! 

“A dog will soon learn the meaning of a few words, when no other 
are used. To-ho/ spoken in an under-tone, when the dog is beating, 
is a warning to him that he is close upon game, and is a direction to him 
to stand: there is no necessity for using it to a dog that knows his busi- 
ness. Spoken in a peremptory manner, it 1s used to make the dog crouch 
when he has flushed game, or otherwise been in fault. Down-charge ! 
or down-to-charge / is used to make the dog, whether he be near or at a 
distance, to crouch when the shooter charges, that the dog may not flush 
game when the shooter is unprepared. When the dog will not crouch, 
but continues beating, the leg-strap may be used. Take-heed ! and be- 
careful! are used when the dog ranges over the ground where it is 
customary to find birds. Take-heed! is a word of correction; be-care- 
ful! of encouragement. The former is used by way of caution or notice 
to prevent the dog flushing birds by running over the ground too fast ; 
the latter is likewise a caution, but used when the dog beats slowly or 
carelessly. ‘Ware-fence! is used to prevent dogs passing a fence before 
the gun. The dog should never, on any account, leave an enclosure 
until his master has left it. *Ware! or beware! is used to rate a dog 
for giving chase to a hare or birds—for pointing larks—running after 
sheep or cows—approaching too near the heels of a horse; or for com- 
mitting any other offence not in our catalogue. Come-in ! hey-on! 
hold-up ! are too obvious in their signification to require comment. 
Seek! is a direction to the dog to look for a dead or wounded bird, hare, 
or rabbit. Dead! is used to make a dog relinquish his hold of dead or 
wounded game. The dog should retain pessession of wounded game 
until it is taken from him, for should he suffer a bird that is only slightly 
wounded, to disengage itself from his grasp, another seek becomes neces- 
sary, and the bird is either lost, or despoiled of its plumage by the catch- 
ing and re-catching. Some dogs are taught to bring their game to their 
master. The breaker should teach the dog, in all cases, to retain game 
until it is taken from him, or until he hear the word dead! when he 
should instantly drop it. The dog must be punished if he break the skin 
with his teeth.” 


It is said, that the dog should be taught to obey the eye and the 
hand, rather than the voice; besides— 


*‘ Whenever speaking to a dog, whether encouragingly or reprovingly, 
the sportsman should endeavour to /ook what he means, and the dog will 
understand him. The dog will understand the look, if he does not the 
words. The sportsman should never, with a smile on his countenance, 
punish a dog; nor commend him when he has done well, but with an 
apparent hearty good will: the dog will then take an interest in obeying 
him. Gamekeepers and dog-breakers are often odd fellows, and seldom 
natives of the place where they follow their avocation. Many of them are 
particularly loquacious to the dogs. Should one of these queer specimens 
jabber in a Cornish or Yorkshire dialect to a dog trained on the Gram- 
pians, the dog will understand from his look whether he is pleased or 
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offended, but nothing more. The dog has not the gift of tongues, but he 
is a Lavater in physiognomy !” 

We have had means of knowing the characters of several pro- 
fessed dog-breakers, and are sorry to have it to say, that a majority 
of them were intemperate fellows, who were always apt to wreak 
their anger upon the poor animals entrusted to their keeping and 
tuition; at the same time young dogs seldom fail to try the 
patience. Much harshness may be avoided by an attentive study 
of the natural disposition of each dog. 


‘* Many young dogs are spoiled with flogging—others for want of it. 
The temper of the dog should be well studied by the breaker. All young 
dogs are more or less wild when first taken out. Some are rendered 
tractable with very little trouble, and without any punishment being ad- 
ministered ; while others, and which afterwards prove good dogs too, unite 
a natural disposition for roving and mischief with a considerable share of 
cunning. Nothing but extreme severity will subjugate a dog of this 
latter disposition. He will, often, the moment after he has felt the lash, 
forget the infliction, and immediately, on another opportunity presenting 
itself, repeat the offence: for which repetition he should, of course, 
receive double chastisement. Ifa dog is shy, he should be encouraged. 
A timid dog, when rated, will tremble under the scowl! of the eye-brow ; 
it would therefore be injudicious to treat with severity ; harsh treatment 
will only serve to render him either sullen, or so uncontrollably wild that 
neither words nor blows will avail to reclaim him. It often happens that 
a dog, when timid as a pup, will become attached to his master or keeper 
—to one individual alone—and wil] regard nobody else; and when such 
a dog is taken into the field, (if he can be prevailed upon to go without 
his master,) he refuses to beat, whines, and skulks home; he may never- 
theless ultimately turn out to be an useful dug. On the other hand, it as 
frequently occurs that a dog which is wild and ungovernable when young, 
will afterwards be found much more accommodating to a change of mas- 
ters. A timid whelp must be made a pet of; a bold one kept under 
restraint. No dog, if well-bred, should be discarded while young on 
account of his temper : the most cross-grained disposition and mischievous 
propensities in a dog may be corrected and controlled by judicious treat- 
ment. No positive and definite rules for breaking dogs can be laid down, 
and if they could be, and were, they would not be read by those whose 
business it is to break dogs, or if read, as certainly disregarded. The 
sportsman has no alternative but trust to the good sense and discretion of 
the breaker.” 

One direction more will serve to confirm the opinion we offer, 
when we say that ‘“* The Shooting Code” was neither unworthy of 
the inheritor of Oakleigh Hall to indite, nor is it of any of our 
readers to peruse. 


“ When punishing a dog, it is better to beat him with a slender switch 
than with a dog-whip. But whether a switch or dog-whip be used, the 
dog should be struck across, not along, the ribs; or in other words, the 
switch or lash should not be made to lap round his body, but the blow 
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should fall on the whole length of his side. A dog should never be kicked 
or shaken by the ears. When the shooter is unprovided with a switch or 
dog-whip, he should make the dog lie at his foot several minutes, which 
the dog, eager for sport, will consider a severe punishment, and it is a sort 
of punishment not soon forgotten.” 


Dogs, approaching very near to the rank of rational beings as 
they do, require to be treated much in the same manner, or with the 
same objects in view, as children. |For example, too much indul- 
gence, as well as undue severity, spoils them,—without caution one 
will become jealous of another,—and a bad-behaved fellow will mis- 
lead a steady hand. In this latter case the transgressor is to be 
punished, while the other is made to crouch and look on, and both 
will be benefited by the lesson. 

Upon “ Ammunition, Charging, Taking aim,” &c., we do not 
cite any directions ; neither is it necessary, for the sake of recom- 
mending our friend Tom’s canons, that we follow him after all the 
different kinds of game here treated of. One sort will be sufficient, 
and this shall be grouse, with regard to which his lessons are par- 
ticularly good. To the young sportsman, we should say, they are 
the very best that have ever been offered in print. ‘Tommy’s rules 
are all felicitously expressed as well as judiciously conceived, but 
when he gets among the Moors and the Highlands he waxes poetic. 
Hear him on the requisites for grouse shooting. 


“The first requisite for a grouse-shooter is patience : the next, a deter- 
mination to make himself comfortable under any circumstances—and to 
put up with any inconveniences: the third, circumspection, or a sufficient 
degree of forethought to provide a suitable equipment before leaving home, 
for if his accoutrements and apparatus be not complete on his arrival at shoot- 
ing quarters, the probability is that they cannot then be made so: fourth, 
he should not be too sanguine, for it is not seldom that the pleasure derived 
from the sport is alloyed by an unreasonable expectation of success through 
the cockney error of supposing that killing game alone constitutes sport: 
and ‘ last not least’ he should not envy his more fortunate rivals. A mo- 
ment's consideration will convince the sportsman that the grouse-shooter in 
August, and the cock-shooter in December, are not induced to toil by the 
pleasure they experience in merely slaughtering birds. If it were so, 
they would take equal delight in shooting pigeons from the trap; but 
pigeon-shooters are a very different class of persons from grouse-shooters. 
Pigeon-shooting is generally a betting speculation. The shooter who tra- 
verses the heathery wilderness, the warm valley, the clough, the glen, the 
brake and the covert in turn, has, though he may not be aware of the ex- 
tent of it, a community of feeling with the objects around him, which 
irresistibly leads him on. He feels a thousand undefinable associations 
with the country he traverses—a thousand sympathies ‘ which he cannot 
express, but cannot all conceal,’ ‘ where rise the mountains there to him 
are friends,’ ‘the hills are unto him companionship,’ and ‘the sounding 
cataract haunts him like a passion !’” 
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To this we subjoin a striking picture which has a sound philosophy 
in its composition. 


“On the eleventh of August, the sportsman arrives at his shooting 
quarters ; probably some isolated tavern, ‘ old as the hills’ (if such a house 
as the grouse-shooter occasionally locates himself in, in the northern or 
midland counties of England, or in Scotland, where oat-cake and peat 
supply the place of bread and fuel, can be called a tavern). The place, 
humble in character, has been the immemorial resort of sportsmen in Au- 
gust, although during the rest of the year, sometimes many months elapse 
ere a customer, save some itinerant salesman calling for his mug of beer, 
‘darkens the door.’ The shooter should now go out several hours with 
the dogs, somewhat to abate their ardour and his own, and to bring them 
the better under command. He returns to dine, or more probably to sup, 
on whatever the hospitality of the house affords ; and whoever, on such an 
occasion, is nice about his fare, provided it be clean, does not deserve the 
appellation of sportsman—he is no true son of the hills! At the house will 
be found all the keepers, and poachers, and young men from the country 
round assembled, amounting in the whole to not more than some eight or 
ten persons, all knowing ones, each anxious to display his knowledge of 
the number and localities of the broods, but each differing, wide as the 
poles asunder, in his statement, except on four points, on which all are 
agreed, viz.—that the hatching season has been finer than was ever known 
before!—that the broods are larger and more numerous than were ever 
counted before !—that the birds are heavier and stronger than were ever 
seen before !—and that they will, on the following day, lie better, and af- 
ford more sport than they ever did on any opening day before! Each 
successive season being, in their idea, more propitious than its precursor ! 
Anxiety and expectation now arrive at aclimax. At night, the blithe and 
jocund peasantry mingle with their superiors. Their pursuits are for once 
something akin. In the field-sports they can sympathise together; the 
peasant and the peer associate—the ploughboy and the squire talk fami- 
liarly together ; it is the privilege of the former—his prescriptive right ! 
The circling cup and light-hearted and hilarious laugh promiscuously go 
round! This night distinctions are unknown—and would that it were 
oftener so! The collision of the baronet with his tenantry never does 
any harm: on the contrary, it generates that good disposition and true 
English feeling which ought to pervade all classes of society. The field- 
sports form one of the strongest links in the social compact, and are pro- 
ductive of more real good than is generally conceived (when selfishness 
forms no ingredient in the compound of the landlord). Were it not for 
the field-sports, the country would be deserted by the rich: the wealth 
accumulated by the honest industry of the native husbandmen would be 
squandered, as in the case of Ireland, in the frivolities of fashion, in town, 


or in a foreign land.” 


The morning dawns which ushers in the day when many an 
unthinking moorcock will be 


“* Whistled down with a slug in his wing!” 
RR2 
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and which affords an opportunity for Tom to delight the sportsman 
in anticipation with another burst of poetic description. 

“To the shooter in training, full of health and strength, and well- 
appointed, it is of little consequence whether game be abundant or not. 
The inspiriting character of the pursuit, and the wild beauty of the scenery, 
so different from what he is elsewhere in the habit of contemplating, hold 
out a charm that dispels fatigue! He feels not the drudgery! ‘To him 
the hills are lovely in every aspect ; whether beneath a hot autumnal sun, 
with not a cloud to intercept the torrid beam, or beneath the dark canopy 
of thunder-clouds—whether in the frosty morn or in the dewy eve—whe- 
ther when through the clear atmosphere he surveys, as it were in a map, 
the counties that lie stretched around and beneath him, or when he wanders 
darkly on, amidst the volumy vapour that rolls continually past him—still 
a charm pervades the hills! The sun shines brighter, and the storms rage 
more furiously than inthe valleys! The very sterility pleases: and to him 
who has been brought thither by the rapid means of travelling now adopted, 
from some bustling mart of trade, or vortex of fashion, the novelty of 
lonesomeness is agreeably exciting! The stillness that reigns around is 
as wonderful to him as the solidity of land to the stranded sailor! Scarce- 
ly is there a change of scene; silence and solitude—hill and ravine—sk 
and heather universally prevail!—the outline is everywhere bold—and 
where the view terminates amidst rocks and crags, frequently sublime ! 
His noon-day bivouac may be in some quiet dell shut out from the world; 
or near some rocky summit, perchance on the boundary of the muir-lands, 
whence on the one hand he belholds an unbounded expanse of heathery 
hills, by no means monotonous if he looks at it with the eye of a painter, 
for there is every shade of yellow, green, brown, and purple ; the last is the 
prevailing colour at this season, the heather being in bloom; nor are the 
hills monotonous if he looks at them with the eye of a sportsman, for by 
this time, he will have performed many feats, or at any rate will have met 
with several adventures, and the ground before him is the field of his fame ; 
he now views with interest many a rock, and cliff, and hill, which latel 
appeared but one of so many ‘crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurled;’ 
he contemplates the site of his achievements, as a general surveys a field 
of battle during an interval of strife; the experience of the morning has 
taught him a lesson, and he plans a fresh campaign for the afternoon, or 
the morrow, or probably for the next season, should the same hills be again 
destined to be the scene of his exploits: and on the other hand he looks 
down, and, in bright relief, sees the far-off meadows, and hamlets, the 
woods, the river, and the lake! He rises, and renews his task. The 
invigorating influence of the bracing wind on the heights, lends him addi- 
tional strength—he puts forth every effort—every nerve is strained—he 
feels an artificial glow after nature is exhausted—and returns to the cot 
where he had previously spent a sleepness night, to enjoy his glass of grog, 
and such a snooze as the citizen never knew !”’ 

But Tom’s practical lessons, evidently the result of great expe- 
rience, are as good as his poetic fervour is fine. Let him be heard 
on the resort and haunts of grouse—by this game meaning the red 
as contradistinguished from black game. 
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‘** When the grouse-shooter turns out on an extensive moor, on which, 
or on the moors adjoining, there are numerous parties of shooters, we 
would direct him, whenever the wind is high, to make for the leeward 
side of the moor. Grouse do not fly with the wind on all occasions, but 
whenever they happen to do so, their flights are longer than when they 
face it; and when going across wind, their flight has ever a tendency to 
the lee side. Thus, when every brood has been flushed several times, 
the windward side of the moors becomes deserted, and the leeward side 
the resort of both game and shooters. Whatsoever species of game he 
is in pursuit of, the shooter will do well to keep on that side of the hill 
which is protected from the wind. The most unlikely place in the world 
to find any kind of game is a hill-side on which the wind plays. But in 
stormy weather the hill-top and the plain should be equally shunned: a 
narrow valley, or the steep hill-side sheltered from the wind are then the 
usual places of resort. 

‘‘ The favourite haunts of grouse, when undisturbed, are those patches 
of ground where the young heather is most luxuriant. They avoid rocks, 
and bare places where the heath has been recently burnt; at any rate 
they are not to be approached in such places. A portion of the heath 
on the generality of moors is burnt in spring: the succeeding autumn, 
the spots on which it has been burnt are marked by a black appearance, 
the fresh heath being as yet scarcely perceptible. It is in young heath 
that grouse most frequently feed. They are seldom found in the very 
long thick heath that clothes some part of the hills, until driven there 
for shelter by shooters or others. Heath of all ages is to be found on 
most commons. Now that to which birds are most likely to resort is of 
the second year’s growth. For instance, heath is burnt in spring 1840. 
The choice food will be found in autumn 1841; but the shelter will be 
very scanty. Birds may be found in abundance; but few shots will be 
obtained. In 1842, the food will be such as to tempt birds, and the 
heath sufficiently long to afford shelter. In 1843 and 1844 it will still be 
good shooting-ground; but, on the whole, the heath of 1842 will be that 
which will afford the greatest number of shots, for the birds found in the 
heath of 1841 will be difficult to approach. It is early in the morning, 
from five until eight, and in the afternoon, from three until five, which in 
August are the feeding hours, that grouse are to be found in young heath. 
During the middle of the day, the shooter should look rather for the sunny 
side of the hill and avoid plains.” 


One canon more as to the dogs to be chosen for grouse shooting. 


** No species of shooting requires the aid of good dogs more than grouse- 
shooting, and in no sport does so much annovance result from the use of 
bad ones. ‘The best dog, perhaps, for the moors, is a well-bred pointer, 
not more than five years old, which has been well tutored: young in years 
but a veteran inexperience. ‘The setter is occasionally used with success, 
but we prefer the pointer. The latter has unquestionably the advantage 
when the moors are very dry, as it not unfrequently happens that they are, 
in August. Ifa setter cannot find water wherein to wet his feet every half 
hour, he will not be able to undergo much fatigue. Some shooters wil] use a 
couple of spaniels for grouse-shooting in preference to any other team of dogs. 
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Of course, when this method is pursued, the birds are never pointed, and 
the shooter must ever be on the look-out, but the game is generally flushed 
very near to the gun. We are not quite sure that a sportsman can be 
better dogged for grouse-shooting than with a couple of spaniels and an 
old staunch pointer, unless he is a very dilatory shot, or is startled when 
birds rise unexpectedly, and requires every bird to be pointed. It is the 
power to bring down in good style bird after bird thus flushed, that makes 
apparent the difference between the good shot and the indifferent one. 
As long as the birds are pointed under the dog’s nose, the distinction is 
not so marked. The same dogs will be found useful for black-game 
shooting as for grouse shouting, so long as the former are found on the 
commons and open grounds. When followed in woods, the sport, in some 
measure, resembles pheasant shooting, and the dogs should be chosen 
accordingly.” 

Such are a few of Tom Oakleigh’s rules and descriptions concern- 
ing by far the most exciting kind of sport which the fowler can 
choose—all other being mere play compared with grouse shooting. Let 
our metropolitan friends study them, if they are determined not to be 
disappointed on their arrival in the North ; for if, as our author tells 
them, they build their hopes on being acquainted with every gun- 
maker, and on having fired in every shooting gallery in London, 
and talk of no greater experience than killing pigeons at Battersea, 
and pheasants in Lord Battue’s preserves, they will be woefully 
mistaken. Be sure, then, to study Tom Oakleigh’s Hints, and 
rejoice to hear that hospitality still reigns at the ancestral hall, after 
the good old English fashion, of him who thus entices you to pursue 
those sports which make men study nature, and become an endeared 
brotherhood in social life ; for, to quote Mr. Mudie’s words, in his 
work on British Birds, as thrown into a note at the close of the 
Oakleigh Code,—In the city, people of different ranks stand 
scowling and apart; but when they go to hunt, to fish, or to any 
other sport or occupation in the fields, they are fellows. Nature 
thus makes brotherhood ; and if all mankind would study nature, 
all mankind would be brothers !” 





NOTICES. 


Art. XII.—Pictures of Private Life. Third Series. By Saran 
‘ §ricxnEy. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1837. 


Tue purpose of this admirably constructed and beautifully developed story 
is to inculcate many of the best and most useful lessons as regards social 
life and personal morals that can be addressed to the middle classes of 
females, especially to every one who intends to fill the important, and, 
generally speaking, trying situation of governess in a family of a superior 
grade in point of wealth, birth, and expectation. Pretension is its title; 
and with a potency and truth which nothing short of a deep acquaintance 
with human nature, and the history of every-day life, could possibly dis- 
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play, together with the earnestness of a devout spirit, and the loveliness of 
a highly accomplished feminine mind, does she bring home the impres- 
sions thus conceived and experienced to the reader’s bosom. We will not 
mar any of its excellent teachings and accurate pictures by any such con- 
tracted sample as our limits could alone admit of, because no fragment 
abruptly taken from its closely-concocted character and accumulative spirit 
can be fully felt or properly understood, when standing alone. Yet, as in 
the case of the preceding series, it may be safely asserted, that no one 
can proceed to peruse any considerable number of its pages without being 
convinced that its merits are of a high order, and calculated to securé 
lasting admiration. 





Art. XIIIl.— The Shakspeare Gallery. Part XII, containing the Prin- 
cipal Female Characters in the Plays of the Great Poet. Engraved 
tn the most highly-finished manner, from Drawings by all the First 
Painters, executed purposely for this Work, under the Direction of 
Mr. Cuarves Heatu. London: Tilt. 1837. 

Here we have “ Mrs, Page” from the ‘** Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
‘“ Hero” from Much Ado about Nothing,” and “ Virgilia” from 
“ Coriolanus,” so like to the portraits the dramatist has set forth as to 
satisfy the beholder that they have been taken from the life. ‘The present 
part fully sustains the high character which its predecessors have acquired, 
and with them, along with the portions which are in due time to follow, 
will form one of the most attractive series of illustrative embellishments that 
modern pictorial art has lent to literatute. 





Arr. XIV.—Impressions at Home and Abroad; or a Year of Real 
Life. By J. R. O’Fuanaean, Esq., of the King’s Inns, Dublin; and 
Gray’s Inn, London. 2 vols., post 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co, 1837. 


WE are informed by the author, that he has sometimes offered his literary 
productions to editors of magazines, but was not successful enough to se- 
cure the favour of that shy and despotic fraternity. We are not inclined, 
however, to think that this want of success ought to be set down as a mis- 
fortune to him; for, we presume that it has acted as a spur to make him 
appeal to a higher tribunal at once, and, there can be no doubt, the sus- 
tained consciousness that he was to be tried before a more competent, 
impartial, and numerous bench of judges, especially as he has not sought 
to shelter himself under any disguise as to name or situation in life, must 
have inspired him with loftier purposes, and presented to him nobler in- 
ducements to strenuous exertion than in the former case could be expe- 
rienced. Of this we are confident, that the public will eagerly hail any 
future contribution which le may present to them. 

The circumstance of Mr. O’Flanagan’s eating his way to the bar inti- 
mates that he is a young man; and, indeed, his work abounds with evi- 
dences that guide to the same conclusion. ‘There is much in them that 
is the offspring of a fervid enthusiasm, much that is rich in sentiment, 
noble in feeling and generous in purpose. His heart is open like that of 
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the choicest of his countrymen, his judgment is sound and discriminating, 
his learning, which is devoid of affectation, is exact and elegant, and his 
patriotism and friendships unnarrowed by seas or national prejudices. 

In the first volume of these Impressions, home is the field whence they 
have been derived —that is to say, London, for the most part. There is, 
to be sure, a good deal communicated here, that is by no means new; but 
while it will be deeply interesting to all those who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of judging according to the testimony of their own senses, it will 
be highly acceptable even to the Londoners themselves, because the spirit 
and tendency of Mr. O’Flanagan’s Sketches are towards the bright side 
of things, and the reverse of satire or calumny. ‘The second volume 
contains the Impressions he received when on the Continent, and is much 
superior to nine-tenths of the books written by tourists pertaining to 
foreign parts. The stories, tales, and anecdotes interspersed throughout 
the two volumes‘ are exceedingly well told; they, and, indeed, the 
entire work are enlivening, engaging, and suggestive of valuable feelings 
_ as well as of useful lessons in an eminent degree. 

On account of the heaps of volumes that have for the late months 
loaded our table, it is impossible for us to afford that space for extracts 
from many of them, which in other circumstances would have been 
gladly allowed. One specimen, however, from these Impressions can 
never, at any time, or in any place, be unsuitably introduced, which 
we now quote, and which furnishes a fair test whereby to judge of the 
author’s manner and matter. 

After a sketch of a beautiful and delightful Parisian family, consisting 
of a widowed and most affectionate mother, two Jovely daughters, and a 
dutiful son, Alfred St. Lazarre, by name, whose accomplishments and 
fine exterior can only be surpassed by his filial and fraternal virtues and 
his hatred of vice, a gay and prepossessing Comte is brought forward 
in story, who invites this innocent and unsuspicious youth to spend the 
evening with him. 

‘The Comte expressed tle joy at his (Alfred’s) arrival, as he said it 
gave him an opportunity of introducing to his acquaintance some of the 
most delightful society in Paris. Aifred was not prepared for this—how- 
ever, his polite conducteur would admit of no excuse ; and up stairs he 
went. Inthe Comte’s apartment, looking on the magnificent promenades 
of the Jardin des Tuileries, were six or eight gentlemen, if I may so 
style them, enjoying the most costly wines. 

* x x * * * 

‘ The setting sun was tinging the greenish waters of the Seine with a 
golden hue, by the powerful alchemy of his beams, and a pavilion of 
purple clouds hung from the sky above. Alfred, I am certain, would 
gladly have looked longer on this happy and lively scene, but it was shut 
from his view by the introduction of lights, and closing of the shutters. 
Liqueurs were also produced ; and as Alfred was a stranger to the Comte’s 
establishment, he had to express his opinion upon the Curacgoa, Noveau, 
Eau d’or, Eau de vie d’Antin, and various crémes, which tended not a 
little to disturb his head. As some of the guests wished to have a game 
at cards, the Comte, ‘ not keeping such articles,’ he said, sent his servant to 
borrow a few packs; and as the numbers were incomplete, Alfred 
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was forced to play. He would fain be excused, but he made up the table, 
and as he might play for any thing, or nothing he satdown. The stake 
was named—next to nothing—five francs. Alfred shuddered,—they 
played écarte,—Alfred won: he played on and won: his companion cursed 
his ill luck, and to recover, insisted on redoubling the stakes: he did so, 
and lost—again he doubled, and Alfred won. In an hour he won fifty 
Napoleons. Eleven o’clock struck, and he started ; his mother had begged 
he would not be out late, and though he did not promise, he had satisfied 
her fears. She might be waiting for him, yet what could he do? he had 
won more money than he thought would be honest for him to retire with: 
he wished the owner had it, but to offer to return it would only cause a 
suspicion of its not being fairly won, or at least subject him to a 
duel. He consulted the Comte. The Comte was engaged at a small 
scrutoire, talking very earnestly with the person whom Alfred had won 
the money from. He started when he approached. ‘ Why, M. Alfred,’ 
said the plausible noble, ‘ you are the terror of the room; my friend the 
Marquis Villemont is bankrupt: do you wish to ruin me too, that you 
approach me?’ ‘ No,’ he replied, ‘ I was wishing to retire, as I promised 
my mother to be homeearly.’ ‘ Retire! at this hour!’ said the other, with 
affected surprise, ‘why, have you forgotten you are engaged to me? 
‘For the evening,’ said Alfred. ‘ And this is but the evening, surely,’ 
replied the Comte; * but come, most dutiful youth, to appease your scru- 
ples I will send my servant, with directions that you will take a bed to 
night at my apartments, and they need not expect you.’ Alfred stood 
for a moment irresolute, but the money he had won hung like a clog to 
keep him, and he consented: that moment decided his fate. At 
twelve o’clock a most luxurious supper was brought in, the viands suf- 
ficient to entice the most palled appetite ; the wines were exhilarating, 
and in the intoxication of success, and the mirth of the company, aided 
by large draughts of wine, Alfred quite forgot home. They sang, and 
shouted, and voting the Comte’s apartments too dull, away they went en 
masse to the Palais Royal. Success seemed to attend him no longer, 
Fortune appeared to have shaken hands with him at the Comte’s, for at 
three o’clock Alfred not only lost back every one of the Napoleons he had 
won in the preceding part of the evening, but all the ready cash he had 
about him. The Comte had lent him money, he did not know how much, 
and now, with the determination ofa phrenzied being, he laid himself open 
to ruin, in the vain hope of recovering the sums he had lost. Unfortu- 
nately it happened, that the preceding day—or I should say the Saturday, 
for it was now Monday morning,—Madam St. Lazarre had intrusted her 
check-book to him, and desired her banker to honour his cheques as hers. 
She begged he would go round and pay her bills: he did so, but acci- 
dentally, or on purpose—let us hope the first—neglected to restore 
the book. With the property of his widowed mother he now made free. 
The fortunes of his sisters were also in the bank, and under the same con- 
trol ; their mother was their guardian. Greedy as cormorants the needy 
gamesters flocked round the unwary young man. The Comte took care 
to get a large order for the sums he pretended to have lent him: it was 
the first paid at the opening of the bank in the morning, and from the 
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numbers pouring in during the day, his losses were very great,—little 
less than 8,000/. 
* * * * * * 

“ T looked in, en passent, at Madame St. Lazarre’s, on the morning of 
Tuesday, and found a sad and shuddering scene. The body of Alfred, 
taken from the Seine, had been recognised in the Morgue,—his sisters, 
pennyless through his means—his hapless mother, I can now weep for 
her. Years have passed, but the Palais Royal is still in vogue, and 
gambling dangerous as ever : J] need say no more :—Beware !”’ 





Art. XV.—The Emigrant’s Introduction to an Acquaintance with 
the British American Colonies, and the Present Condition and Pros- 
pects of the Colonists. By S. S. Hitt, Esq. London: Parbury 
and Co. 1837. 


Tue principal aim professed by the author of this treatise, is to assist the 
investigations of those whose declining fortunes have suggested the necessity 
of emigration, or who desire and believe that their worldly prospects may 
be more speedily advanced abroad than they promise to be by remaining at 
home.The author states that he writes concerning the Amcrican colonies in 
question, after nearly twenty years’ personal observation ; and he certainly 
evinces aminute acquaintance with what he writes about. We think he dis- 
plays no inconsiderable degree of information, sound judgment, and bene- 
volence in pointing out who should and who should not emigrate, as well 
as in relation to various other matters which have seldom been pressed 
upon the attention of those who are merely contemplating, but are not 
yet determined on taking such a decided step. In certain cases, he is a 
great advocate for emigration to the British American colonies, giving 
his opinions and the grounds of those opinions with regard to the peculiar 
advantages belonging to each of the different provinces and islands re- 
ferred to. 

The treatise is divided into two parts: the former containing a sketch 
of the history of emigration from the earliest times down to the dis- 
covery of the great American continent—-the second treating, among 
other things, of the present condition, resources, and prospects of our 
colonies in the northern portion of that quarter of the globe. With the 
view of more succinctly and impressively illustrating this part of the 
volume, several personages are sketched and introduced in an individual 
and family capacity, such as the author says may be encountered in 
a hundred settlements in Canada. Mr. Hill, who writes well, indeed 
like a person who has reflected to good purpose, and accustomed himself 
to develop his thoughts and enrich them by frequently expanding them 
upon paper, has by these illustrations greatly enlivened his work, and in 
several places conferred upon it, not only a picturesque but a drama- 
tic character. We have not space for any of his complete portraits 
of individuals or groups; but the manner in which he describes how emi- 
grants are received and established in Upper Canada, will serve as a 
specimen of his feelings and his manner. He says, ‘“* There is one 
deservedly admired trait in the character of the settlers, the mention 
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of which should by no means be omitted. It concerns their reception of 
the strangers. They are ever ready to afford him accommodation, and to 
render any assistance in their power, to enable him to take up his abode 
among them. But this kindness is remarkably exhibited on the first day 
of his proper location. At whatever period he finds himself in a condition 
to begin on his own account, be it a month, or be it at the end of one or 
more years after his joining the settlement, the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
having previously arranged everything for the economy of time, assemble 
by appointment, and put him up a house, and render it habitable; 
and this is performed in the space of a single day. 

“ The method of effecting it is as follows: those of the least mechani- 
cal genius or knowledge assume the rough work, while the more in- 
genious accommodate themselves to the labour which may severally best 
suit their capability. 'The axemen begin by cutting down the trees and 
clearing away the rubbish upon the space of about a square acre, this not 
having been done already by the new settler. 

“ They then prepare logs of equal lengths. These they notch at the 
ends, fit to each other, and pile horizontally for the walls, leaving a 
space at one end for a fire-place and chimney ; a door-way and space for 
a window is sawn out, when the walls are complete. The joiners 
then assist the axemen, in constructing the roof, laying the floors, and 
placing the window, door, and bed-places, already prepared ; while the 
adepts in masonry erect the fire-place of large ready-dressed stones, 
and the chimney of clay mixed with straw. The walls are then stogged, 
or ‘ the seams,’ in sea-phrase, ‘ caulked’ with dry moss, The house being 
finished, the ceremony of installation completes the day’s ‘frolic,’ as it is 
significantly termed in some of the settlements. This is in keeping with 
the performance of the day. A small spruce bough is placed upon 
the chimney-top, and a gun is fired. At this signal the settler enters 
with his family into his new habitation, and from this time he is an elec- 
tor, and independent member of the community of his own choice.” 





Art. XVI.—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Vol. tv. 
By. J. G. Locknart. London: Murray. 1837. 

A Few short notices relative to Scott’s habits and works are all that we can 
find room for from the present volume. It embraces the period between 1816 
and 1820, in the course of which, “* The Antiquary,” the ‘ Tales of My 
Landlord,” ** Rob Roy,” ‘ Ivanhoe,” and ‘‘ The Monastery,” appeared 
rapidly upon the heels of one another. What will the laborious and 
snail-paced writer say, when he first hears of the speed with which some of 
the most splendid of the magician’s novels and romances were thrown 
off, or the manner and circumstances in which they were composed ? 

‘* His amanuenses were William Laidlaw and John Ballantyne ; of whom 
he preferred the latter, when he could be at Abbotsford, on account of the 
superior rapidity of his pen ; and also because John kept his pen to the paper 
without interruption, and, though with many an arch twinkle in his eyes, 
and now and then an audible smack of his lips, had resolution to work on 
like a well-trained clerk ; whereas, good Laidlaw entered with such keen 
zest into the interest of the story as it flowed from the author’s lips, that 
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he could not suppress exclamations of surprise and delight—‘ Gude keep 
us a’ !—the like o’ that !—eh, sirs ! eh, sirs !’ and so forth—which did not 
promote despatch. I have often, however, in the sequel, heard both these 
secretaries describe the astonishment with which they were equally affected 
when Scott began this experiment. The affectionate Laidlaw beseeching 
him to stop dictating, when his audible suffering filled every pause. ‘ Nay, 
Willie,’ he answered, ‘ only see that the doors are fast. [ would fain keep 
all the cry as well as all the wool to ourselves; but as to giving over work, 
that can only be when I am in woollen.’ John Ballantyne told me, that 
after the first day he always took care to have a dozen of pens made before 
he seated himself opposite to the sofa on which Scott lay, and that, though 
he often turned himself on his pillow with a groan of torment, he usually 
continued the sentence in the same breath. But when dialogue of peculiar 
animation was in progress, spirit seemed to triumph altogether over matter ; 
he arose from his couch and walked up and down the room, raising and 
lowering his voice, and, as it were, acting the parts. It was in this fashion 
that Scott produced the far greater portion of ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’ 
the whole of ‘ The Legend of Montrose,’ and almost the whole of ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
Yet, when his health was fairly re-established, he disdained to avail himself 
of the power of dictation, which he had thus put to the sharpest test, but 
resumed, and for many years resolutely adhered to, the old plan of writing 
every thing with his own hand.” 

But the painful circumstances under which these fictions were com- 
posed, and the rapidity with which they were written, are not the only 
wonderful facts connected with their history. Hear what has been re- 
corded by James Ballantyne, concerning the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” 
which is certainly as Mr. Lockhart estimates it—“ the most pure and 
powerful of all the tragedies that Scott ever penned.” 

“*« The book,’ says James Ballantyne,‘was not only written, but published, 
before Mr. Scott was able to rise from his bed; and he assured me, that 
when it was first put into his hands in a complete shape, he did not re- 
collect one single incident, character, or conversation it contained! He 
did not desire me to understand, nor did I understand, that his illness had 
erased from his memory the original incidents of the story, with which he 
had been acquainted from his boyhood. These remained rooted where they 
had ever been ; or, to speak more explicitly, he remembered the general 
facts of the existence of the father and mother, of the son and daughter, of 
the rival lovers, of the compulsory marriage, and the attack made by the 
bride upon the hapless bridegroom, with the general catastrophe of the 
whole. All these things he recollected, just as he did before he took to his 
bed ; but he literally recollected nothing else ; not a single character woven 
by the romancer, not one of the many scenes and points of humour, nor 
any thing with which he was connected as the writer of the work. ‘ For 
a long time,’ he said, ‘1 felt myself very uneasy in the course of my 
reading, lest I should be startled by meeting something altogether glaring 
and fantastic. However, I recollected that you had been the printer, and 
I felt sure that you would not have permitted any thing of this sort 
to pass. ‘ Well,’ I said,‘ upon the whole, how did you like it ?? * Why,’ 
he said, ‘as a whole, I felt it monstrous gross and grotesque ; but still the 
Worst of it made me laugh, and I trusted the good-natured public would 
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not be less indulgent.’ I do not think I ever ventured to lead to the dis- 
cussion of this singular phenomenon again ; but you may depend upon it, 
that what I have now said is as distinctly reported as if it had been taken 
down in short-hand at the moment ; I should not otherwise have ventured 
to allude to the matter at all. I believe you will agree with me in 
thinking that the history of the human mind contains nothing more 
wonderful.’ ” 

In this volume, the brightest period in Scott’s literary history is to be 
traced, and some of his most characteristic letters, abounding as they do, 
to a remarkable extent, in that shrewdness, sagacity, and common-sense 
view of things, which accompanied all his thoughts and doings. For 
example, respecting the first, ‘‘ Tales of My Landlord,” which came so 
close upon the appearance of the ‘* Antiquary,” that the author deemed 
it necessary to look out foranother publisher than Constable, who as pur- 
chaser of the latter, might delay the printing of the former—he writes, 


‘** TO MR. JOHN BALLANTYNE, HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
“ * Abbotsford, 29th April 1816. 

“©« Dear John—James has made one or two important mistakes in the 
bargain with Murray and Blackwood. Briefly as follows. 

‘*Istly. Having only authority for me to promise 6000 copies, he 
proposes they shall have the copyright for ever. I will see their noses 
cheese first. 

“* Odly. He proposes I shall have twelve months’ bills : I have always 
gotsix. However, I would not stand on that. 

‘« 3dly. He talks of volumes being put into the publisher’s hands to con- 
sider and decide on. No such thing ; a bare perusal at St. John Street* 
only. 

ve Then for omissions. It is Not stipulated that we supply the paper 
and print of successive editions. This must be nailed, and not left to un- 
derstanding. Secondly, I will have London bills, as well as Blackwood’s, 

“<«If they agree to these conditions, good and well. If they demur, Con- 
stable must be instantly tried; giving half to the Longmans, and we 
drawing on them for that moiety, or Constable lodging their bill in our 
hands. You will understand it is a four volume touch—a work totally differ- 
ent in style and structure from the others; a new cast, in short, of the net 
which has hitherto made miraculous draughts. I do not limit you to terms, 
because I think you will make them better than Icando. But he must 
do more than others, since he will not or cannot print with us. For every 
point but that, I would rather deal with Constable than any one: he has 
always shown himself spirited, judicious, and liberal. Blackwood must 
be brought to the point instantly; and whenever he demurs, Constable 
must be treated with, for there is no use in suffering the thing to be 
blown on. At the same time, you need not conceal from him that 
there were some proposals elsewhere; but you may add with truth I would 
rather close with him. Yours truly, “Ww. s.’” 





‘© James Ballantyne’s dwelling-house was in this street, adjoining the 
Canongate of Edinburgh.” 
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As respects Mr. Lockhart’s part of the work in the present volume, we 
have to speak in terms not less favourable than hitherto. There is, how- 
ever, an additional attraction about this portion of it which will naturally 
characterise the remaining volumes, arising from the fact that the bio- 
grapher paints his hero and many of the described scenes from personal 
observation and knowledge, thus conveying greater freshness and life to 
the narrative. Here is a glance into the mighty minstrel’s study in his 
city-residence, with which we take leave of these “ Memoirs” for a 
time. 

“ It had but a single Venetian window, opening on a patch of turf not 
much largerthanitself, and the aspect of the place was on the wholesombrous. 
The walls were entirely clothed with books: most of them folios and 
quartos, and all in that complete state of repair which at a glance reveals 
a tinge of bibliomania. A dozen volumes or so, needful for immediate 
purposes of reference, were placed close by him on a small moveable 
frame—something like a dumb waiter. All the rest were in their proper 
niches, and wherever a volume had been lent, its room was occupied by 
wu wooden block of the same size, having acard with the name of the 
borrower and date of the loan, tacked on its front. The old bindings 
had obviously been retouched and regilt in the most approved manner ; 
the new, when the books were of any mark, were rich but never gaudy 
—a large proportion of blue morocco—all stamped with his device of the 

rtcullis, and its motto clausus tutas ero—being an anagram of his name 
in Latin. * * His own writing apparatus was a very handsome old box, 
richly carved, lined with crimson velvet, and containing ink-bottles, 
taper-stand, &c. in silver—the whole in such order that it might have 
come from the silversmith’s window half an hour before. Besides his 
own huge eldow chair, there were but two others in the room, and one 
of these seemed, from its position, to be reserved exclusively for the ama- 
nuensis. I observed, during the first evening I spent with him in this 
sanctum, that while he talked, his hands were hardly ever idle. Sometimes 
he folded letter-covers—sometimes he twisted paper into matches, per- 
forming both tasks with great mechanical expertness and nicety ; and 
when there was no loose paper fit to be so dealt with, he snapped his 
fingers, and the noble Maida aroused himself from his lair on the hearth- 
rug, and laid his head across his master’s knees, to be caressed and fondled. 
The room had no space for pictures except one, an original portrait of 
Claverhouse, which hung over the chimneypiece, with a Highland target 
on either side, and broadswords and dirks (each having its own story), 
disposed star-fashion round them.” 





— —— —_— —_— 


Art.XVII.—The Widow’s Offering ; a Selection of Tales and Essays. 
By the late Wm. Pirr Scareixu, Author of *‘ Truckleborough Hall,” 
‘The Usurer’s Daughter,” ‘‘ The Puritan’s Grave,” &c. 2 Vols. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1837. 

TuEsE papers are here collected and published under the auspices of the 

widow of their author,—the whole, or nearly so, having formerly appeared 

in various periodicals. It is more than hinted that those who may patronize 
the publication will ‘“ meet their reward in the blessing of Him who 
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defends and provides for the fatherless children and widows ;” but even 
although no such appeal were made to our readers, not one of them who 
has luxuriated over any of the lamented author’s enumerated works, can 
possibly require to be invited to the feast that is here provided for the heart 
and for the imagination. We unhesitatingly assert that not one of these 
Tales or Essays are feeble or common-place. All of them are above 
mediocrity, and deserving of repeated republication. There is not among 
the number a paper, which every person of feeling, taste, and sound judg- 
ment must not desire to reperuse many times, and whom every reperusal 
will not benefit. Mr. Scargill’s delicate satire, graceful wit, and elegant 
fancy had ever truth, nature, and wisdom for their passport, and their 
crowning excellence; while his master-knowledge of his own powers, as 
well as of the stores of precious thought in others, and as treasured in 
literature, seem to have commanded for him the most apposite illustrations 
and the greatest facility in expressing himself beautifully. We know not 
a late or a living author whose productions surpass the pieces now before 
us, for purity of style and thought, or for the humorous and pathetic lessons 
which they convey in reference to the history of human life. 

In the “* Widow’s Offering,” the very titles of the *“ Tales and Essays” 
smack of tact and talent, but they are by far too multitudinous to be here 
recounted. ‘The two or three from which we cite a few broken portions 
will support the whole of our statement. For example, in the article on 
‘* Grumbling,” it is said, “If it be not part of the English constitution, it 
is certainly part of the constitution of Englishmen to grumble. They 
cannot help it even if they tried; not that they ever do try, quite the 
reverse, but they could not help grumbling if they tried ever so much. 
A true-born Englishman is born grumbling. He grumbles at the light, 
because it dazzles his eyes; and he grumbles at the darkness, because it 
takes away the light.” ‘‘ He grumbles at every thing that is to be 
grumbled at; and when there is nothing to be grumbled at, he grumbles 
at that;” ‘“*‘ How badly are all matters in government and administration 
conducted ! What very bad bread do the bakers bake! What very bad 
meat do the butchers kill! In a word, what is there in the whole compass 
of existence that is good? What is there in the human character that is 
as it should be? Are we not justified in grumbling at every thing that is 
in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth? 
In fact, gentle reader, is the world formed or governed half so wellas you 
and I could form and govern it ?” 

There is a capital tale, that has for its title “* Old Maids,”’ which sad and 
touching though it be, opens in a manner peculiarly characteristic of some 
of the writer’s beauties. The paragraph ought to entice every one of our 
readers to the entire story which it with remarkable playfulness and amia- 
bility of sentiment introduces. It runs thus, “I love an old maid; I do 
not speak of an individual, but of the species ;—I use the singular number, 
as speaking of a singularity in humanity. An old maid is not merely an 
antiquarian, she is an antiquity ; not merely a record of the past, but the 
very past itself; she has escaped a great change, and sympathizes not in 
the ordinary mutations of mortality. She inhabits a little eternity of her 
own. She is Miss from the beginning to the end of the chapter. I do 
not like to hear her called Mistress, as is sometimes the practice, for that 
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looks and sounds like the resignation of despair, a voluntary extinction of 
hope. Ido not know whether marriages are made in heaven, some people 
say that they are, but I am almost surethat old maidsare. There is some- 
thing about them which is not of the earth, earthy. They are Spectators 
of the world, not Adventurers nor Ramblers ; perhaps Guardians; we say 
nothing of Tatlers. They are evidently predestinated to be what they are. 
They owe not the singularity of their condition to any lack of beauty, 
wisdom, wit, or good temper; there is no accounting for it but on the 
principle of fatality. I have known many old maids, and of them all not 
one that has not possessed as many good and amiable qualities as ninety 
and nine out of a hundred of my married acquaintance. Why then are 
they single ? It is their fate ! 
** On the left hand of the road between London and Liverpool, there is 
a village, which—” and so on. 
A not less.discriminating, or entertaining, though loftier tone, pervades 
the effusion on “ Chivalry.” It thus begins,—‘ The age of chivalry is 
not yet past, nor will it ever be gone while humanity retains its character- 
istics. One modification of chivalry is no more. Gentlemen no longer 
ride about the country in tin pantaloons and coal-skuttle bonnets, poking 
one another’s ribs with bed-posts, and shouting cock-a-doodle-doo at the 
gates of their neighbours’ castles. Knighthood is now a quiet, harmless 
kind of thing, shedding no blood but that of birds, beasts, and fishes, not 
killing more than it can eat, and in many cases not quite so much. But 
the spirit of chivalry is not riding on horseback, or living like a lobster in 
an inseparable shell, or making vows, or kicking up rows. The spirit of 
chivalry is a generous impatience of wrong, an active sympathy with the 
oppressed, an unquenchable fury against the oppressor, a desire to do 
justice beyond the reach or the will of the law, and a general protection of 
the innocent and weak against the guilty and the powerful, with peradven- 
ture, a little tinge of absurdity, and a small spice of extravagance.” Ac- 
cording to these views, the writer holds, that the spirit of chivalry burned 
strongly in the breasts of Whitfield and Wesley,—that Thomas Clarkson 
entertained chivalrous notions, when he devoted himself to the cause of the 
African slaves, although the West India planters called it Quixotism,— 
and that chivalrous thoughts dictated Burke’s arousing language, when, 
‘he talked of ten thousand swords starting from their scabbards to avenge 
the slightest insult offered to Marie Antoinette.” 
These are some of the gems which we have at random plucked from the 
‘* Widow's Offering,” and surely an offering so rich and variously beautiful 
will be received and cherished by many a gentle and ingenuous bosom. 
We would fain go on at the same rate, and string together numerous pas- 
sages from the Tales, as well as from the Essays : but the former necessarily 
would thereby lose much of their point and continuity, in such limited space 
as we could alone afford them, seeing that, it is only a disjointed specimen 
taken here and there from the latter, that can afford any thing like an ade- 
quate idea of the author’s several powers and peculiarities. Illustrative of 
these diversified powers, we add one sample more. The theme naturally 
calls for deeper musings and reflections than any we have yet quoted. Its 
title is “ The First Sleep,’ meaning thereby the first sleep of the first man ; 
but itis only a part of it that we extract. 
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“ The dream of the first sleep was compacted purely of the elements of 
the sensations of the first day ; thus by a wonderful arrangement, the past 
became present again, and the mind had sensations without the help of the 
senses. Thus was man led to thought and meditation, and by the apparent 
infirmity of sleep, which for a while seemed to place him on a level with 
the fowls of the airand the beasts of the field, he was elevated to the rank 
of intellectual, and advanced to a communion with the spiritual and in- 
visible. When his body first slept, his mind first woke, and an impulse 
was given to the internal spirit. 

* While, during the hours of his first day, his senses were pleasing! 
occupied and agreeably filled with surrounding external objects ; with 
shapes, sounds, and colours, there was nothing but the animal conscious- 
ness awake, a pleasing wonder absorbed every feeling—a wonder too 
pleasant to require or invite analysis. It was the quiet change from day 
to night, and the shadowy state of things placing them, as it were in a 
double point of view, that gave man an introduction into the mysteries 
of thought, and taught him reflection. 

“That which is seen once by the eye is seen merely by the animal part 
of our nature—that which is seen by the mind’s eye is seen intellectually. 
So mau’s first sleep awakened the powers of his mind; a pause was given 
to his senses, but none to his mental consciousness ; even in sleep he felt 
himself to be living, and there was a seeing of sights not present to the 
eye, a hearing of sounds not physically audible to the ear. Hence, then, 
sprang up at first the hardly recognised inquiry,—what sees if the eye 
sees not, or what hears if the ear hear not? So, by a beautiful and 
striking arrangement, the night was caused to cast light upon the day. 
‘Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth forth 
wisdom.’ ” . . ™ ° bd 

“If there was a curious and interesting awakening of the mind by the 
first falling asleep of the bodily frame, there was a still more interesting 
excitement of the thinking powers by the waking again from sleep. 
When man first woke from his new made being, it was of course without 
reflection, for-he was unconscious of the state from which he rose; but 
when he woke from sleep, it was from a weaker to a stronger sense of 
being, and his waking was as gradually devoloped as his sleeping had 
been. The mystery of sleep was not revealed till the sleep was over, nor 
its beauty apprehended till the frame was awake again, even as the riddle 
of life itself is not solved till life be ended. 

‘‘ Waking from sleep was beautiful, both from its novelty and for the 
sweet refreshment which it brought. It seemed to make the world anew, 
for with Adam’s first waking the world itself was waking again; the 
morning song of the birds sounded more gay ; there was a livelier look 
of the trees as their leaves trembled in the morning breeze, and gleamed 
to the glancing of the sun’s earliest rays; the little flowers, which had 
folded up for the repose of the night at the departure of yesterday’s sun, 
now opened their beauties to the light, and by the gladness of their 
graceful forms looked to the day a welcome which they could not speak ; 
the very air felt new and fragrant, and there was an especial source of 
wonder in the newly risen sun. Thus, a fresh and pleasant impulse was 
given to thought, and a new topic of adoration to the invisible Creator. 
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Gladness is gratitude, and pure joy is praise to the Maker of all things, 
With renewed wonder and increased delight man looked upon the 
awakened animals moving gracefully around him, and there was a greater 
interest in the being of the second day, than there had been in that of the 
first.” 

Are not these lovely and impressive imaginings, which, it does the 
heart and the head good to dwell upon, and to pursue in the spirit which 
they suggest? They forcibly and in a most welcome manner remind us 
of the abundance, variety, and preciousness of those mental treasures 
which the most gifted men bequeath to posterity in their literary works, 
and which enable us to fullow up the never-to-he-forgotten maxim, 

“The proper study of mankind is man.” 

by exhibiting the individuality of the loveliest and the strongest minds. 
In the case before us, the light, beauty, truth, and fancy, which all may 
modify into such combinations as their peculiar genius dictates, but which 
all do not, in a manner that is wise and good, are so presented as to 
impress the reader that Mr. Scargill’s writings are eminently humanizing 
both by showing the construction and tendencies cf his own nature and 
habits, and by exciting and drawing out kindred dispositions in others. 
His lasting fame may be risked on these delightful volumes. 





Art. XVIII.—The Speech of the Viscount Palmerston, in the House of 
Commons, on Wednesday, the 19th April, 1837, on the Civil War in 
Spain. London: Ridgway. 1837. 

Tuis Speech coming from the Minister at the head of the Foreign Depart- 

ment of British affairs, as our readers will remember, excited a great deal of 

interest at the time when it was delivered. Not only as a defence of the 

Government in relation to the manner in which it has interfered in Spain, but 

as a Clear and able exposition of the principles and terms of the Quadruple 

Alliance, it possesses a permanent importance that renders the present pub- 

lication one of great value; it ought to be studied not only by all who feel 

concerned forthe honour of Great Britain respecting a matter of good faith 
in the fulfilment of the terms of a solemn treaty, but also by every one 
who cares about the manner in which the great antagonist principles between 
despotism and constitutional Government are disposed of. It is cheering 
to hear a British Minister uttering language such as we now quote from 
the close of this Speech, and to which the heart of every liberal man must 
respond. ‘I say then, that whether we look at the general question or 
at its details, the object of one party is to support Carlos and despotism, 
the object of the other to uphold Isabella and the constitution, but what an 
unnatural and unnational alliance, is that which combines Orangeism at 
home, with bigoted Catholicism abroad ; the only link of connection being, 
aversion to reform here and detestation of constitutions there. In the days 
of the Reformation, when religion divided the different powers of Europe, 
we saw despotic sovereigns and free states united in league to defend the 
principles of religious liberty. In these days we see men of the most 
opposite religious opinions confederated together to retard the progress of 
political improvement. ‘The real question then which the House is about 
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to decide is one of great importance, not to England only, but to all 
Europe; and the House may rest assured that their vote this night will 
determine, not merely whether General Evans shall or shall not return, or 
whether Lord John Hay shall permit his marines to go a mile more or less 
from the coast, but what shall be the issue of questions which affect the 
interests of the world. The opinion which this House will to night pro- 
nounce, will decide, not simply between conflicting parties in England, but 
between antagonist principles struggling for ascendancy in the other coun- 
tries of Europe; and on that decision may depend the peace, the welfare, 
and the happiness of nations.” 





Art. XIX.—A Letter to the Right Honourable Viscount Melbourne, on 
the Peerage, showing the origin of the Present Majority in the House 
of Lords, and the mode by which that Majority may be Neutralized ; 
With Tables of the English, Irish, and Scotch Peerages, pointing out 
the Political Opinions of each Peer. By the Rient HoNnouRABLE 
Lorp Lanerorp. London: Ridgway. 1837. 


Tue author of this Letter very ingeniously points out to the Premier how 
the power of the Tories in the House of Lords may be neutralized without 
any new creations, merely by the Minister’s selecting from amongst the 
Irish and Scotch Peerages such representatives as these orders contain, who 
entertain sentiments congenial to the liberal majority of the country.— 
For example, he shows that at this moment, only twenty-one, instead of 
twenty-cight representative Lords, purely Irish, actually sit and vote on the 
part of the Irish Peerage in the united Parliament, the remaining seven hav- 
ing been created English peers subsequently to their election, and now 
sitting in the House of Lords, in a Double capacity: thereby infringing, as 
he maintains both the Spirtt and the Letter of the Act of Union. The in- 
justice of these seven peers, thus sitting in the House of Lords by virtue of 
English creations, voting for the electing of peers who are to represent the 
body of the Irish Peerage who have no seats in that house, seems to be glar- 
ing. The author also finds that since the accession of George III. the 
Tories bave been Sixty-four years in power and have created one hundred 
and ninety-five peers entertaining similar political opinions: whereas the 
remaining thirteen years have only seen the Government of the Whigs, dur- 
ing which time sixty-nine Whig peers have been created, leaving a balance 
in favour of the Tories of one hundred and twenty-six. On an examination 
of the votes of the House of Lords from the commencement of Lord Grey’s 
administration to the present session, the average standing Tory majority 
on questions upon which the two political parties differ, appears to be about 
ninety : so that had there been no creations since 1761, the Whigs would be 
in a majority. The tables which demonstrate these facts are curious and 
ingeniously constructed ; taken along with the Letter, we belive that they 
will occasion considerable discussion, and be found serviceable to the liberal 
cause, like many of the pamphlets that issue from the highly respectable 
publishing establishment whose name figures at the bottom of the title- 
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Art. XX.—A History of British Quadrupeds. Part X. By Tuomas 
Beit. Lond: J. Van Voorst. 1837. 

Or this work, regarding which we entertained from its commencement the 
most favourable hopes and opinions, founding these not only on the name 
of Mr. Bell, but of the publisher who had brought to a beautiful and suc- 
cessful issue, the “* History of British Fishes,” by Mr. Yarrell, conducted 
and illustrated upon a similar plan, we are now enabled to speak posi- 
tively—the last part but one being now before us. When we say that the 
whole reflects the highest credit upon all the parties concerned in it, and 
that it may safely be pronounced as a suitable companion to its scientific 
yet popularly written precurgor, nothing remains to be added, but an assu- 
rance as strong as our critical character can warrant, that without an 
inspection and a perusal of the work, no one can believe how rich it is in 
useful and entertaining knowledge, or how graphically and exquisitely the 
production is embellished by the happiest efforts of artists. 

The present part continues the natural history of the Caprida, includ- 
ing the goat and the common sheep, and a very considerable portion of the 
order, Cetacea, including whales and dolphins. To the unscientific reader, 
or to him who is not accustomed to peruse popular books on Natural His- 
tory, we particularly recommend the present part of Mr. Bell’s work, 
wherein he will find most astonishing but convincing reasons for classing 
whales and dolphins, not with fishes, but as an order, in respect of struc- 
ture, habits, and functions, which properly belongs to the quadrupeds. 
How wonderful are the triumphs of modern science, and the results of phi- 
losophical classification ! 





Art. XXI.—A History of British Birds. PartI. By Wm. Yarret, 
F.L.S. Illustrated by a wood-cut of each species, and numerous 
vignettes. London: J. Van Voorst. 1837. 

In pursuance of the plan which has been observed in the History of Bri- 
tish Fishes and British Quadrupeds alluded to in the preceding notice, that 
of British Birds and British Reptiles is to be produced, a part of the for- 
mer of which is now before us, while the first of the latter by Mr. Bell is 
soon to appear. We cannot, without repeating ourselves, do better than 
quote a passage from this ‘‘ History of Birds,” only premising that Orni- 
thology has hitherto been the least methodical of all the departments of 
natural history, and the least uniform as a system; which has been owing 
to the fact, that the external forms and attributes of birds, instead of the 
internal organization, have been, comparatively speaking, alone studied. 

Mr. Yarrell commences this work with the Raptores, or birds of prey, 
which include vultures, falcons, and owls. Concerning the golden eagle, 
which takes the lead in the family of falcons, or diurnal birds of prey, and 
which, with respect to Great Britain, is more exclusively confined to the 
wilder parts of the mainland and the islands in the western and northern 
districts of Scotland, we select some notices. 

“The flight of the golden eagle is described by those who have wit- 
nessed it as majestic and powerful in the extreme; and from the great 
strength of the bird, it preys with ease on fawns, lambs, hares, and other 
game, very rarely feeding on fish or carrion, and rarely on any thing which 
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it finds dead.” ‘‘ It has been stated that probably in the whole range of 
anatomical structure, no more perfect or more conclusive proofs of design 
could be adduced than are to be found in the numerous and beautiful 
modifications in the form of various parts of the eyes of different animals, 
destined to exercise vision in media of various degrees of transparency as 
well as density. The figure on the right hand of the vignette at the end 
of this article represents the circle, composed of fifteen bony plates, by 
which the orb of the eye of the golden eagle is supported. These bony 
plates are capable of slight motion upon each other. The figure on the 
left hand in the vignette represents the crystaline lens of the same bird; 
the lens being subject to great variety of form in different birds. In the 
eagle, the proportion of the axis to the diameter of the lens is as three 
and eight-tenths to five and seventh-tenths.” ‘ With numerous modifica- 
tions of form, aided by delicate muscular arrangement, birds appear to 
have the power of obtaining such variable degrees of extent or intensity 
of vision as are most in accordance with their peculiar habits and neces- 
sities.” ‘* Incubation with the golden eagle, according to Mr. Mudie, 
lasts thirty days, and the young eaglets are at first covered with a greyish 
white down. They are watched, defended, and plentifully supplied with 
food by the parent birds. Smith, in his history of Kerry, relates that a 
poor man in that county, got a comfortable subsistence for his family, dur- 
ing a summer of famine out of an eagle’s nest, by robbing the eaglets of 
the food the old ones brought, whose attendance he protracted beyond the 
natural time by clipping the wings, and thus retarding the flight of the 
young birds. Eagles are said to be very long-lived; one that died at 
Vienna was stated to have lived in confinement one hundred and four 
years. Their voice is sharp and loud, consisting generally of two notes, 
repeated many times in succession. Two birds of this species kept by 
Mr. Selby, ‘ appeared untameable in disposition, their fierceness remain- 
ing undiminished through years of confinement. They did not exhibit 
any partiality even for the person who constantly attended and fed them, 
but were ready to attack him as a stranger.’” 

In this manner does Mr. Yarrell proceed to offer original observations, 
and to collect all that is peculiarly interesting in the observations of others, 
upon this department ef his studies, in like manner as he acquitted him- 
self in his former work, thereby greatly advancing, by steps acknowledged 
by the best naturalists, the interests of science, and, together with the 
other works which we have already alluded to, as coming from the same 
publisher, completing the Natural History of the Vertebrate Animals of 
the British Islands. 





Art. XXII. 
1. Cowper's Poems, with his Life. By J.M‘Diarmp. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 1837. 
2. Campbell’s Poetical Works. With a Portrait. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. 1837. 
THESE are new and improved editions, in a very neat form, and ata cheap 
rate, of works which are dearly beloved, and universally admired by all 
who understand the English language. ‘This love and this admiration 
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are continually growing deeper, and taking a stronger hold of the mind 
of the people, whatever may be the class in life to which the reader 
belongs. As ia the case of the poems of the Ayrshire bard, there is a 
regular call for new editions or reprints of them. But we know of none 
as regards Cowper or Campbell’s poems that can be more generally recom- 
mended than those now before us—the former of which has been edited 
by a true son of song, whose pleasant life of the great Christian poet is 
a beautiful specimen of biography, full of delicate and fervent apprecia- 
tions of its subject—while none of the effusions of the poet of ** Hope” 
have been introduced but those which are rightfully considered to be 
felicitous productions of his exquisite muse. 





Art. XXIII. 
1. Rudiments of English Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By ALEx- 
ANDER Reip, A.M. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1837. 
2. Rudiments of Modern Geography, for the Use of Schools. By 
ALEXANDER Reip, A.M. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 1837. 


Bors of these little works which have been prepared by the Rector of 
the Circus-place School, Edinburgh, are intended to be used by teachers 
of the younger classes of pupils. Both are constructed according to a 
plan, which in the hands of a judicious and competent tutor, we regard as 
excellent, and far more pleasant as well as practically useful, than if such 
elementary works were loaded and swollen with numerous explanations. 
The present are merely skeletons of the sciences of which they treat, 
The former of them contains in the shortest possible compass, only the 
principles and rules of grammar. But then how easy and rational is it, 
to do as Mr. Reid does—to find in the daily reading lessons of his pupils, 
examples to test and to elucidate the grammatical lesson of princtples and 
rules which has immediately before been committed tomemory? On the 
subject of Geography, again, all questions and answers have been omitted, 
leaving these to the judgment of the teacher, so that he may exercise the 
intellectual capacities of those under his charge, as he sees to be most 
adviseable, while only such descriptions and references are admitted as 
may most effectually engage the attention of the learner. Itis Mr. Reid’s 
practice, he says, to vary the examinations upon the lessons in the follow- 
ing manner—* by pointing to the places on the map, and asking their 
names, their situation as described in the text-book, and for what they are 
remarkable—by naming the places, and causing the pupils to point them 
out on the map—and by describing the situation of the places, and for what 
they are remarkable, and then asking their names.” 





Art. XXIV.—Doveton ; or, the Man of Many Impulses. By the 
Author of “ Jerningham.” 3 vols. 12mo. London: Smith & Elder. 
1837. 

Doveton is really shown to be a “ Man of Many Impulses” in these 

volumes; and this is saying a good deal in behalf of the work; for how 

seldom do we find that the contents of a book keep the promise of its 
title! It even appears to us that the Author himself is in possession of 
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a vagrant and whimsical imagination; or, rather that such an imagina- 
tion holds him in bondage, leading him wherever it listeth, and that much 
of himself is here disclosed. We should have been better pleased, how- 
ever, hadthe steady reins of a sound judgment and matured reflection been 
more constantly held in hand. Indeed we hardly think so approvingly of 
this effort as of that which Jerningham displayed, although the acquire- 
ments of which it gives evidence, like the Author’s former production, 
entitle us to expect ere long a much better novel than either of them from 
his hand. There are symptoms about Doveton which induce us to believe 
that it has not obtained the same amount of study as did its predecessor ; 
or, perhaps, the Author’s range in the fields of fiction is neither very lofty 
nor extensive. There is consequently the more call for pains-taking and 
the curbing of fancies, which appear to have less of a beautiful originality 
and forcibleness about them than of undefinable extravagance, and aim- 
less vagrancy. 


ArT. XXV.—The Numismatic Journal. Nos. II. III, 1V. Edited 
by Jonn Yonce Axerman,F.S.A. London: E. Wilson. 
THEsE three -Vumbers complete the first volume of this interesting and 
ably conducted Journal. We are happy to learn that its sale is on the 
increase, and that it is the accredited organ of the London Numismatic 
Society, which already can name amongst its Members, many persons 
eminent for their literary influence and antiquarian knowledge. Every 
one who turns his attention to the subject, must at once perceive how 
much the study of ancient coins may contribute to the guidance and cor- 
rection of history; for if architectural monuments, as in Egypt be im- 
perishable chroniclers of remote times, the portable and tiny tokens of 
exchangeable value, that have been so abundantly discovered in many 
countries, in Great Britain, for instance, are no less sure, lasting and 
illustrative of the dark ages of antiquity. Were our readers but to peruse 
an Article in the publication before us on the coinage of the ancient 
Britons, they would find that there are good grounds for believing that 
that people were acquainted with the use of stamped money, and had a 
coinage of their own long previous to the arrival of Cesar, although that 
invader has spoken to the contrary. Reference might here be made to a 
number of papers in the work that are remarkable for the patient 
study and antiquarian lore which they display. Among these we have 
been much pleased with an Article on “ the Jewish Shekel,” by J. Culli- 
more, one of the Secretaries to the Numismatic Society, and by another 
on “ Tradesmen’s Tokens,’ which both for valuable instruction and 
amusing matter, is as rich as if these had been made of thrice-tried gold. 
It would be invidious, however, to specify only a few of the essays and 
contributions which distinguish this Journal; but we must add, that its 
figured coins are very numerous, very diversified as to date and circum- 
stances in history, and very satisfactorily engraved. Although the 
‘“ Numismatic Journal,” in the present generally neglected state of the 
science of which it treats, can only be appreciated by the learned, or the 
patient investigator among the treasures of antiquity, it will yet not 
merely maintain a station as a book of mark in the estimation of that 
select few, but create a taste for a course of study that promises to lead 

to discoveries of no slight moment. 
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Art. XXVI.—The Life of John Thelwall ; with Notices of his Times 
and Contemporaries, and Remarks on the State of Society during the 
State Trials in 1794. London: Macrone. 18937. 

A.ruovucn Thelwall was not an O’Connell, he was yet in his time a man 

of mark, especially for advocating the principles of reform and steadily 

adhering to them at a period when property and personal safety were in 
jeopardy for so doing. He was an active and enterprising character, inde- 
pendently of the share he took in a great political drama—and this, not 
merely in the affairs of ordinary life, but as a candidate for literary honours, 
and in the department of the fine arts. Even in these respects, the present 
volume presents a subject of interest, and one whieh it will benefit every 
man to study. The light which is here thrown upon the history of the 
period which the work embraces—upon parties, intrigues, and public man- 
ners, will be very useful to the future annalist;—and it must be added, 
with reference to the literary merits of the “ Life,” that it is written in an 
exceedingly agreeable and becoming style. The publication appears under 
the auspices of Mrs. Thelwall, who, of course, has had the best opportuni- 
ties for giving a full and authentic account of the subject of the biography. 

The only extract which we introduce under this notice, very appro- 
priately met our eye on the very day in which the last Westminster 
Election took place. The reader need not be invited to institute certain 
comparisons which should reconcile him to the Reform Act, although some 
of its provisions may require to be amended, or rendered more effective. 

« The right of voting in the city of Westminster was, antecedently to 
the passing of the Reform Bill, vested in the whole of the householders 
within the ancient limits of that city paying scot and lot, viz. parish-rates, 
no matter to how small an amount. The electors, in the year 1790 
amounting to 17,291, had then, and still continue to have, the appearance 
of indicating a large portion of what is called the public opinion of the 
nation; and of course, gave to its Members a considerable degree of 
weight and importance in the House of Commons. The representation of 
Westminster became, therefore, of primary importance in the estimation 
of the two rival factions; and, in the general elections of 1784 and 1788, 
two graud struggles took place for this prize, which were accompanied 
with all the usual profligate excesses on these occasions, of drunkenness, 
tumult, violence, and murder. In the latter election, the opposing 
candidates were, nominally, Lord John Townsend and Lord Hood, but it 
was the factions which really carried on the contest. In the course of 
four years, each party had expended 100,000/. Nor can it be deemed 
matter of surprise that such immense sums should be lavished, when it is 
understood that, independently of the money disbursed in purchasing 
the votes of electors, every public-house throughout the city was 
kept open, by one or the other party, night and day. Bands of ruftians, 
composed of the very dregs of society, decorated with cockades, preceded 
by flags, and armed with bludgeons &c., and accompained with music, 
were employed to parade the streets or surround the hustings, at the 
enormous wages of ten shillingsa dayeachman. Nor was this too Jarge 
a sum for the hazard the poor wretches underwent. Parties of them had 
to fight their way through thick and thin, to encompass the electors, and 
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protect them from the missiles and attacks of the mobs engaged by the 
other side ; and never did a day pass without atrocious conflicts, broken 
heads, and broken limhs ; nor did an election take place without the loss 
of one or more lives. But to return to our subject : upwards of 20,000/. 
of the expenses of this election were paid by persons, most of them in 
office. The Duke of Richmond paid 500/., the next in degree of official rank 
paid 300/. the Lords of the Treasury 200/. each, the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty 150/. each, with some few exceptions, andthe Secretary of the 
Treasury furnished the rest. 

“ On the Opposition side, of course, ali was loss ; as it came out of the 
pockets of the individual members of the party, whose hope of reimburse- 
ment depended upon their being at some future period strong enough to 
turn their opponents out of office and step into their places.” 





Art. XXVII.—Sunday, A Poem in Defence of the Reasonable Enjoy- 
ments and Recreations of the Toiling Classes of London on the 

Sabbath Day. By A Friend to Humanity. Calais: 1837. 

Ws are far from being of the same opinion with Sir Andrew Agnew, 
that his legislative measures for the better observance of the Sabbath Day 
were judiciously concocted, or calculated to produce the good professed by 
them. We are willing to allow that some degree of fanaticism may have 
dictated these measures, and that a good deal of twaddle has been 
expended in their behalf. But on the other hand the prejudices, the 
untenable doctrines, the affectation of enlightenment and of extraordinary 
concern for the welfare of the labouring classes that has been sported by 
the advocates of Sunday recreations and amusements, are far more offen- 
sive and certainly susceptible of far greater and a more dangerous extrava- 
gance, By the talkers and writers of this party there is usually, as in the 
case of the author of the present poem, a wonderful looseness of language 
and inattention to the established principles and evidences of sacred truth, 
in what they advance. They profess to rise in defence of the reasonable 
enjoyments and recreations of the labouring classes. Now it would 
assuredly be exceedingly unreasonable to oppose any such enjoyments, all of 
which if the Bible be true and filled with the most sublime rationality, 
must, in other words, be such enjoyments as the Scriptures warrant. We 
do not say what these are; but this we boldly assert that he who reads the 
Bible as a docile and unprejudiced child, and in the next place peruses 
the poem of our “ Friend of Humanity,” will find that there is a contra- 
riety between those authorities as respects the impressions really left by 
them upon the mind. 

Enjoyment! But what is enjoyment,—what are its surest precursors, 
—what sort of enjoyment is likely to be most permanent—and of what 
sort of feelings does it consist? Now these are questions that such 
a writer as the present finds it convenient to pass over by taking the very 
thing for granted, which is the great point at issue. He in his stale 
statements and arguments, like most of his class in the way of thinking 
or speaking, deals chiefly in declamation and empty generalities, such as 
the following, which, besides, is a fair sample cf his jingling rhymes ;— 
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“See, yonder sprightly party, well array’d, 
Enjoying Hampton Court’s luxuriant shade ! 
Where timorous deer in sportive antics play 
’Neath groves that mock at Phoebus’ scorching ray ; 
With vistas whose long telescopic views, 
Through light and shade, give mild and soften’d hues 
To th’ umbrageous chestnuts stately rows, 
Whose spiral blossoms, white as fleecy snows, 
Seem Fancy’s lamps in fairy colonnades, 
Hung ready for the fall of evening shades ; 
Anon the happy festive group surround 
Their welcome viands spread on verdant ground; 
Thence to the rosy gardens of the Court 
The rambling party joyously resort : 
Where wandering under friendly-shading trees, 
They catch from lucid Thames the cooling breeze ; 
And odorous shrubs, and richly scented flowers 
Of beauteous hues, here smile away the hours ; 
While soul-enlivening music charms the way, 
As gaily thus wears on the genial day. 
More glittering groups their merry moments pass, 
With hearty cheer and many a sparkling glass.’ &c. 


Now from all that we have ever heard or observed, far more frequently 
disappointments, heart-burnings. and jealousies are the immediate results 
of those happy festive groups, those merry moments, than real enjoyment 
or happiness, and that when compared to such parties those whom 
the writer would call fanatical have infinitely the advantage both in 
actual and present fruition, and in future reflection. The real friend to 
humanity is he who would strive to obtain for the labouring classes a dimi- 
nution of their burdens and of their toils, so that they might enjoy such 
recreations as our poet celebrates, on some other day of the week, and 
leave the Sabbath free from the levities and desecrations that generally 
accompany the rompings he so much admires. At the same time when 
man and wife along with their offspring repair to rural haunts, as on 
a summer sabbath eve, to drink in with delight the poetry of the season, 
and look up through nature to nature’s God, we believe that the aspirations 
of devotion may be as truly experienced and the duties of divine worship 
as fully performed, as when they are seated or kneeling in the vaulted 
temple that has been built by man’s hands. The associations, however, so 
often happen to be discordant in the former case, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns, as may induce such a virtuous family as we 
have instanced, to choose the least of two evils, and tou keep within the 
doors of its own domestic sanctuary. 





Art. XXVIII.—Address delivered at the openi "9 of the City of West- 
minster Literary, Scientific,and Mechanics’ Institute. By the Rev. 
H.H. Mitman. London: Murray. 1837. 


Ir is a relief to retire and repose upon a beautiful discourse like this, which - 
has nothing to deal with but subjects that concern the dearest interests of 
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civilization and humanity. It would be occupying our pages with that 
which was greatly inferior, were we to do more than allow the Rev. Gen- 
tleman to speak for himself—and this we shall do only by a few passages 
from his “‘ Address,” which for accuracy and elevation of sentiment, and 
propriety of illustration never was surpassed. Let us see how he recom- 
mends the studies and associations in question. 

“ Among these it is not the least iraportant, that it may bring together 
on a neutral, and therefore peaceful ground, men,whose opinions, views, 
and interests on the great questions which agitate mankind, may be the 
most opposite and hostile; men of different occupations, rank, and degrees 
in life, who may thus be united in the bond of common interest in the 
same pursuits, and, at least for atime, put off all jealous or unamicable 
feelings. The great danger, in the present state of society, is the aggre- 
gation of the different classes, different orders, different sects,into hard and 
antagonist masses,with no genial community of feeling, no frequent inter- 
course, no felt and acknowledged sympathies to blend and harmonize 
them; or to break the harsh collision, if, in the turmoil of political 
vicissitude, they should be brought into contact. Where different orders 
of men stand aloof from each other, in cold and isolated seclusion, 
jealousies, misapprehensions, antipathies, hostilities too frequently arise. 
I am persuaded, gentlemen, and perhaps from the kind of intermediate 
position which I occupy, my opinion may have some weight, that in no 
class or order are men so good or so superior as their own pride, or the 
flattery of their partisans, would induce them to imagine; so neither are 
they so bad, as they are at times represented by their adversaries. We 
are all men, if with the same follies and infirmities, so likewise with the 
same affections and virtues: mutual acquaintance, I cannot but believe, 
will produce more than mutual forbearance ; it will, in most instances, 
ripen into mutual respect, and even into mutual esteem. Wherever it is 
possible, bring men of different habits and stations into contact with each 
other, mingle them up in some one common pursuit and interest, and 
humanity will claim its rights; the charities of life will grow up spon- 
taneously among them ; and the dissociating principle, which, in a large 
and populouscountry,or district, must ever tend tosubdividethe community 
into distinct and disunited sections, will be constantly counteracted. At 
all events, it cannot but be desirable that there should be thus, as it were, 
a common sanctuary, into which men, weary of the ordinary conten- 
tion and din of life, may retreat together, leaving behind them the 
disturbing passion, the jealous interests, the party or sectarian ani- 
mosities, and unite in the calm pursuit of the same instructive objects ; 
join together, if I may so speak, in the worship of truth, with no 
competition, except the generous emulation of superior progress in jntel- 
lectual attainment; with no debate except the amicable discussion on 
points on which knowledge may be mutually imparted or elicited by 
common investigation; with all those kindly and harmonious feelings, 
generated by admiration of superior cultivation, and by gratitude for the 
free communication of such acquirements as each individual may be able 
to bring to the common stock and treasury of knowledge.” 

We say, few men in England can command higher authority to speak of 

the subjects in question, than the Rev. Author of this address—the refine- 
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ment and magnanimity of whose sentiments are known to be elevated by 
the purest poetry, and the most Christianized spirit. Hear again, how he 
speaks in behalf of science. 

“The great charm of science is, that it is at once so sublimely specula- 
tive, and yet so quietly practical. It ascends to the heaven of heavens, to 
take the dimensions of the stars, and condescends to direct the hand of the 
common mechanic in his everyday occupation. Let us consider it, first in 
its humbler and more ordinary sphere. Every artisan must know by expe- 
rience how much the scientific knowledge of the principles upon which he 
works must facilitate his labour. Every improvement, not merely in the 
more complicated machinery, but in the commonest tool, is made incom- 
formity with some universallaw. Wherever work is well done it is done on 
philosophical principles; though the mechanic, having learned his trade 
merey by superficial instruction, or by blindly following the example of others 
may be entirely unconscious of the wonderful guide which is thus tacitly 
directing his hand, and shaping the product of his art. But in the latter | 
case it will be difficult to avoid much unprofitable waste of strength, of 
that physical strength, which is the capital of the mechanic, the stock 
which he contributes to the uses of society, and for which only he hasa 
right to expect, in return, his sustenance, and the comforts of life. The 
skilful mechanic will of course accomplish the same work in a higher 
degree of perfection, in less time, and with less bodily exertion, than the 
awkward and unpractised one. And though skill may, to a certain degree, 
be obtained by dexterity of hand, and by long practice ; yet if we superadd 
to this an intimate and familiar knowledge of the scientific principles, the 
geometrical, or the mechanic rules, which are laid down in books, we 
immeasurably increase his superiority. In this sense it cannot be doubted 
that knowledge is power,—that is, mechanical power. And of course the 
higher degree of perfection to which every department of the useful arts is 
carried, the better does it remunerate those who practice it. Society wil- | 
lingly consents to the raising the tax which it must pay to the artisan, if 
the commodity is of superior workmanship or durability. The scientific 
artisan thus, unless where he is brought into competition with the nicer and 
more regular operations of machinery, advances at the same time in his 
position in society; he rises above the depressing atmosphere of actual 
poverty, becomes a freer and more independent man; and to the consci- 
ousness of having laboured to increase in mental accomplishment, he adds 
the inward complacency of looking round on a home abounding with 
increasing comforts, a family bred up in decency and respectability ; and . 
that gradual and well-deserved elevation in his social state, which may 
justify the feeling of honest pride, and is the best persuasive to the conti- 
nuance of such praiseworthy exertions.” 
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Louis XV., close of his career, 544 

Lorenzo de Medici and his guests, 532 

Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 149, 325, 607 

Love, woman’s appropriate theme, 136 

London as it is, picture of, 111 

Lunatics, how to cure, 556 

Luxury, its effects on nations, 118 


M. 
MauMoup’s parade, Sultan, 363 
Mahon, Lord, bis History of England, 290 
Malay pirates, notices of, 323 
Malta, Slade’s notices of, 499_ 
Mandingos in Trinidad described, 76 
Marigny, his Voyages in the Black Sea, 
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630 INDEX. 


Marriage-vow, Cretan punishment of the 
breach of, 54 

Mathematicians and Theology, 398 

Martin, M., his Colonial Policy, 300 

Martineau, Miss, her Society in America, 
233 

Mason-bee, anecdote of the Guiana, 73 

Marriages, remarkable character of Circas- 
sian, 269 

Master Henry the Versifier, notice of, 206 

Maturin, Scott’s succour to, 338 

Mavrocordate, notice of, 504 

M‘Kenney’s History of American Tribes, 
285 

M‘Diarmid’s Edition of Cowper’s Poems, 
617 

M‘Cormac’s Philosophy of Human Nature, 
465 

Meannesses, source of many, 354 

Means for relieving destitution in Ireland 
considered, 64 

Medals in the army, Sir N. Douglas’s use 
of, 390 

Medical degrees in Guiana, how obtained, 
74 

Melbourne, letter to Lord, 615 

Mendicity ia Ireland to be put an end to! 64 

Mercy may be cruelty in the army, 383 

Merlet’s Le Traducteur, 461 

Messiah, Jewish methods regarding the, 
156 

Metternich, character of Priuce, 43 

Metcalfe on Cottons of India, 30 

Methodism, remarks on, 294 

Middie ages, church architecture of, 436 

Military Law, Napier on, 380 

Milman’s Address to the Westminster In- 
stitute, 622 

Mirabeau, anecdotes of, 81 

Minister of State, anecdote of a, 501 

Miracles, Babbage’s views of, 405 

Missionaries and a traveller at issue, 564 

Morritt, Mr., his anecdote of Scott, 333 

Moxon’s Sonnets, Edward, 454 

Modern India, Spry’s, 23 

Monkey tribe, how benefited by the 
French, 18 

Moore, W. Gurden, his Dream of Life, 454 

Moorish women, why not allowed to attend 
the mosques, 20 

Morah Tzedeck, duties of, 155 

Mordecai’s Politics of Another World, 462 

‘“‘ Morgante Maggiore,’’ remarks on Pulci’s, 


Moors, picture of the Scottish, 599 

Moreton Bay, horrors at, 588 

Morality in America, state of, 243 

Modern Greek ladies, notice of, 556 

— history of the Creation, Babbage on, 
0 


Mungos, church service in St., 176 

Municipal Institutions, their effects on 
civilization, 123 

Mungo Park, anecdote of, 330 

Mulberry cultivation, observations on, 35 

Muston, C. R., his Sermons, 148 

Mystification, specimen of Russian, 268 

Mythology of the Greeks, account of, 187 


N. 

NacoGnocage_s, day spent at, 228 

Napier, anecdote of Lord, 150 

Napier on Military Law, 380 

Natchez, character of, 226 

National churches, influences inseparable 
from their architecture, 437 

Nature, the destiny awaiting human, 117 

Navarino, consequences of the battle of, to 
the Cretans, 46 

og the day’s work, how to break the, 
33 

New South Wales, transportation to, 3 ; 
population of, 4; account of, 574; im- 
ports to, and exports from, 576 

— en commercial importance of, 

Newspapers, character of American, 248 

— articles, ephemeral character of, 
128 

Niagara, Fairholme on Falls of, 492 

Nicholls, G., on Poor Law for Ireland, 54 

Nimrod’s Chace, Turf, and Road, 82 

Noodle, hammering of a poor, 335 

North, anecdotes of Lord, 78 

Nosegay, superstitious use made of a, 256 

Nose, sage lesson about the, 107 


O. 

Oakleigh Shooting Code, The, 591 
Oasis, Hoskius’s Visit to the Great, 423 
O’Flanagan’s Impressions at Home and 

Abroad, 603 
Old Poor Law in England, effects of, 55 
Ordeal, account of a dreadful, 567 
Orgies, description of Indian, 285 
Oriental Saints, account of certain, 170 
Order of merit in the army, effects of, 391 
‘‘ Orlando Furioso,” notices of the, 535 
Origin of Evil, Babbage on the, 402 
Orderly, notice of an extraordinary, 551 
— controversy, Scott’s opinion of the, 
Otho, notice of King, 504 


P. 
PALMERSTON, Lord, his Speech on the War 
in Spain, 614 
Palemon, notice of an aged, 259 


Parchment, as rewards, value of pieces of, 
390 
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Pastimes, English devotion to manly, 83 

Pashley’s Travels in Crete, 45 

Park, notice of Thomas, 566 

Pasha of Egypt, tyranny of, 432 

Parsey’s Arithmetic Illustrated, 152 

Pardoe, Miss, her City of the Sultan, 357 

Pausanias, death of, 194 

Pacific, formation of islands in the, 411 

Pauperism in England and Ireland com- 
pared, 58 

Peasantry, condition of the Greek, 556 

Peel, attack upon a doctrine of Sir R., 132 

Penal punishments, consequences of relax- 
ation of, 9 

Pchad, visit to the coast of, 521 

Philo-anglism of the Greeks, 558 

Philosophy of History, propriety of the 
phrase, 115 

Pilgrimage to Canterbury, expenses of a, 
207 

Pilgrimages, partiality for the word, 257 

Piso the Preefect; or, the Ancients off 
their Stilts, 102 

Picketting as a punishment, account of, 385 

Picaroon, The, 302 

Platoff and Scott, 345 

Polynesian negroes, capacities of, 423 

Pointer-dogs, remarks on, 595 

Poets, Italian and English, compared, 540 

Philippa, provisions for Queen, 208 

Pocket Lacon, The, 307 

Popular Cyclopedia, Blackie’s, 447 

Poetry of trees described, 253 

Poet’s Daughter, notice of The, 448 

Portuguese ferocity, instance of, 512 

Posthumous Memoirs of a Peeress, 102 

Provisions in New South Wales, price of, 
15 

Provisions in Greece, price of, 558 

Prosperity of New South Wales, 576; 
education and religion in, 578; crime 
in, 579; abuses in, 581 

Proposed authority under Irish Poor Law, 
its extent and residence, 67 

Protestant emancipation, symptoms of, 353 

Princesses, occupation of Circassian, 274 

Prince Regent, Scott with the, 343 

Priaulx on National Education, 454 

Presbyterian service, remarks on the, 174 

Piickler Muskau, notices of Prince, 500 

Pyrenees, Sketches in the, 250; manners 
in the, 255 


QUADRUPEDS, Bell’s History of British, 
616 


R. 
RABBAK, scene at, 563 


— testimony concerning Sir Stamford, 
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Raiatea, letter from, 422 

Ramond’s account.of the Cagots, 262 

Ramsay Gardens, notices of, 180 

Rarotonga, notices of the Island,410 

Raw silk of India, reports on, 31 

Red Jacket, account of, 287 

Refuge, American Indian cities of, 167 

Regnault, Napoleon’s address to Count, 198 

Rehearsal, account of a curious, 220 

Reid’s Rudiments of English Grammar, 
and his Rudiments of Geography, 618 

Rejoicing, display of Turkish, 501 

Relationship, effects of near, 347 

Religious meetings, remarks on, 249 

Renewal of the East India Company’s 
charter, Mr. Hastings’ evidence on the, 
100 : 

Reports of the East India Company, 23 

Republics, character of the Greek, 192 

Revolution, Carlyle’s French, 543 

Revans, Mr., his views concerning a Poor 
Law for Ireland, 62 

Rewards in the army, effects of, 390 

‘¢ Ricciardetto,’’ notices of Fortiguerra’s, 
539 

Richard II., character of, 210 ; death of, 211 

Ridicule, specimen of stinging, 240 

Riots, soldiers’ situation during, 38] 

Robber-band, description of a, 44 

Robespierre, absurd story by, 199 

Roberts, Mary, her Progress of Creation, 
466 

Robinson Crusoe, acting the part of, 419 

Rob Royed, difference between theft and, 
511 

Road, the Comet coach on the, 87 

Roads in New South Wales, lines of sug- 
gested, 14 

Rocky Mountains, Scenes in the, 279 

Rokeby, Scott’s travelling to, 336 

Romaunt of the Rose, notices of the, 210 

Rover’s love-song, verses of a, 228 

Rum, mischief done by, 582 

Ruralities, English love of, 82 

Russian policy, specimens of, 266 


Ss. 
aan enormous amount of human, 
319 
Sagacity, instance of Scottish, 81 ° 
Salsette farmers, upathy of, 28 
Saintship, hard rubs upon, 105 
Sambas, account of the Dutch residency 
at, 316 
Saints, epithets applied to Oriental, 169 
Samuel Slick of Slickville, Sayings and 
Doings of, 102 
Scottish subtlety, specimen of, 510 
Scottish Poor Laws, principles of, 56 
Scalps, distinction between, 285 
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Scone palace, a tourist at, 178 

Scoto-Hibernians, fault found with, 376 

Scott, Life of Sir Walter, 149, 325, 607 

Scriptural phraseology, injurious use of, 

408 

Senecas, account of a chief of the, 257 

Seward, Scott’s letter to Miss, 334 

Servility, instance of gross, 200 

Seven Administrations, Foubianque’s Eng- 

land under, 127 | 

Sectarian phraseology, instances of, 409 

Sea cliffs, Fairholme’s theory on, 494 

Sematology, Sequel to, 301 

Servants of all-work in England, condition 
of female, 357 

Shaw’s Memoirs, Colonel, 505 

Shepherds, return home of Pyrenean, 258 

Sinclair, Sir J., Memoirs of his Life, 77 

Six weeks’ tour, results ofa, 58 

Sincerity of the Irish, 374 

Singapore, notices of, 322 

Siwah, notice of the basis of, 433 

Slavery, evils of, 239 

Slade’s Turkey, &c., 498; his notices of 
Athens, 504 

Smith’s Excursions in Scotland, C. L., 171 

Snails, a luxury in Crete, 51 

Society in ancient Rome, picture of, 126 

Social and individual civilization compared, 
119 

Solitary man, account of a, 173 

Sophocles, merits of, 195 

South Sea Islands, Missionary Enterprizes 
in, 407 

Scuthey, Lamb’s letters to, 478 

St. Sophia, mysteries of, 367 

Soudjouh-Kalé, visit to, 518 

Spencer’s Travels in Circassia, 516 

Spakians, bravery and sufferings of the, 46 

Spartan ladies, character of, 193 

Sportsmen in Greece, their pastimes, 558 

Star of Seville, Mrs. Butler’s, 138 

Stage-coaching, Nimrod’s comparisons of, 
86 

Steam, wonderful results of, 499 

Stickney’s Pictures of Private Life, 602 

Strafford, a Tragedy, Browning’s, 442 

Superstitions, instances of trifling, 158 

Substitutes for flogging, 358 

Sultan Achmet, Miss Pardoe’s visit to 
mosque of, 365 

Sultan’s daughter, despotism of a, 502 

Sunday, a Poem, 621 


a 
TAHITI, success of the Gospel in, 415 
Talfourd’s Life of Lamb,-469 
Tangents in discourse, a king’s partiality 
for, 355 
Tasso, notices of, 537 
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Taste, eccentricities of, 20 
Tchadda, appearance of the river, 562 
Teeth, a test of age, 452 
Temperance societies, merits of, 250 
Texas, Crockett’s exploits in, 215 
Thales, notices of, 190 
Thebes, description of the plain of, 425 
Thurlow, anecdote of Lord, 82 
Time, Babbage on, 403 
Toad-eater, Cooper the opposite of a, 348 
Town Guard of Edinburgh, notices of, 180 
Tourist, The Irish, 367 
r,s. specimens of German, 
7 
T.easury, description of a Dey’s, 17 
Tribes of North America, M‘Kenney’s 
History of, 285 
Tron Kirk of Edinburgh, notices of, 181 
Troops in Barbadoes, suggested benefits for 
the, 71 
. U. 


UNCHANGEABLE character of War in 
Spain, 460. 

Universe, calculating machine compared 
to the, 400 


—— men in London, character of, 
V 


VALAMBROSA, a devotee at, 257 
Vampire, Cretan story of the, 48 
“ Verses of Politian,” remarks on the, 529 | 
Vulgarity, notices of American, 244 


| 
W. 
Warren Hastings, notices of, 98; cha- 
racter and conduct of, 99 
Washita, scene at the river, 223 | 
Water in African deserts, value of, 427 
Waverley, authorship of, 343 
en Daniel, compared to Wm. IV., 
West Indies, Sir A. Halliday’s, 70 | 
Westley, letter of J., 445 
Widows, notice of a village of, 48 
Widow’s Offering, The, 610 
William IV., on the emancipation of the 
Catholics, 80 
Woman, advantages in being a, 235 
Wordsworth’s poetical works, 304 
World, Old and New, compared, 244 
Wortley, E. S., her Hours at Naples, 452 
Wyatt, Ch. P., his Poems, 147 
Wycliff, notices of John, 209 
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YANKEE slang, happy specimens of, 106 
— Wm., his History of British Birds, 
616 


Z. 
Zoo.oaicar Gardens on Sunday, 112 
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